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BLANCHE   OK    DEVAN. 


Her  brow  was  wreathed  with  gaudy  broom  : 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing. 

Lady  o/ the  Lake,  canto  iv.  xxi. 
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THE   LADY   OF   THE   LAKE 

A  POEM,  IN  SIX  CANTOS  1 
Inscribed  to  John  James,  Marquis  of  Abercorn 

1810 
CANTO    FIEST 

Harp  of  the  North  !  that  moukleriug  long  hast  hung 

On  the  witch-ehu  that  shades  Saiut  FiUan's  sjjring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Mufiling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

0  minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  1 
'Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring, 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keei^, 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  1 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledou, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won. 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause  Avas  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high  ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd ; 

For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood's  dauntless  deed,  and  Beauty's  match- 
less eye. 

1  To  suit  the  division  of  this  collection  into  two  volumes,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  place  The  Ludy  of  the  Lake  after  Don  Roderick  and  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain.  With  this  exception  the  arrangement  of  the  poems 
is  chronological. 

VOL.   II.  B 
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0  wake  once  more  !  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; 
0  wake  once  more  !  though  scarce  my  skill  coumiand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay  : 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway, 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more  !  Enchantress,  wake  again  ! 


The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monau's  rill. 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 

In  lone  Glenartney's ^  hazel  shade; 

But,  when  the  sim  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head, 

The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 

And  faint,  from  forther  distance  borne, 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

II. 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms  !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall," 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  jn-oud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beani'd  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snufl"'d  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen'd  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 

1  The  sceue  of  the  chase  lies  iu  the  Perthshu-e  Highlands.  Gleiiartney 
is  the  valley  of  the  Euchill  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Earn.  Uam-Var,  or 
Uaighmor,  is  a  mountain  to  the  uorth-east  of  Callander,  between  that 
vilL'(ge  and  Glcuartney.  Tlie  chase,  beginning  in  Glenartney,  sweeps  past 
Callander,  up  the  valley  of  the  Teith,  towards  the  Trosachs— some  20  nules 
westward  from  the  starting-point. 
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Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd, 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd, 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sousht  the  wikl  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 


Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back 
To  many  a  mingled  soimd  at  once 
The  awakeu'd  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along. 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Beuvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  froni  the  tumult  lied  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Keturn'd  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 


IV. 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  silvan  war 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old  ; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 
High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun. 
And  many  a  gallant,  stay'd  perforce. 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse. 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer. 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain  side 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 
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V. 

The  noble  stag  was  i^ausing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath, 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith, 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor, 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil, 
By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  gray, 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  clifis  of  Benvenue. 
Fresh  vigoiu-  with  the  hope  return'd, 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spurn'd. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 

'Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more ;  ^ 
What  reins  were  tighten'd  in  despair. 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air ; 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bochastle's  heath, 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, — 
For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Fe^Y  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  Veunachar  ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won, 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 


Alone,  but  with  imljated  zeal. 
That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel ; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  labouring  stag  straiu'd  full  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 

1  Cainbus-more,  two  miles  south-east  of  Callander,  was  the  residence  of 
one  of  Scott's  friends. 
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Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed, 

Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 

For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch, 

Vindictive  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  stanch  ; 

Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 

Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 

Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 

Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 

O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 

The  Hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  Iwundary, 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way ; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes  ; 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo, 
MiLster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew  ; — 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared, 
The  wily  quarry  shuuu'd  the  shock, 
And  turn'd  him  from  the  opposing  rock ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen, , 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken,  \ 
In  the  deep  Trosachs'  wildest  nook       1 
His  solitary  refuge  took.  | 

There,  while  close  couch'd,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild-flowers  on  his  head. 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  Hunter  came,    • 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish'd  game ; 
But,  stumljling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
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Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more  ; 
Then,  toiich'd  with  pity  and  remorse, 
He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
"  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  npon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  ! 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  ! " 

X. 

Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds, 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace, 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase  ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest ; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolong'd  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream, 
The  eagles  answcr'd  with  their  scream. 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 
And  on  the  Hunter  hied  his  way. 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day  ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 

XI. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day  ^ 

Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way  ; 

Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 

Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 

But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 

Witliin  the  dark  ravines  below. 

Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  liid, 

Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 

Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 

Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 

Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 

The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 

Huce  as  tlie  tower  which  builders  vain 
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Presumptuous  piled  on  Shiuar's  plain. ^ 

The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 

Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement, 

Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 

"With  cupola  or  minaret, 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd. 

Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 

l^or  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare. 

Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 

For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  display 'd. 

Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen, 

The  lu'ier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green, 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes, 

Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 

Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild, 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there  ; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
-'^Group'd  their  dark  hues  with,  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath  ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock  ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  clifts  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glist'niug  streamers  waved  and  danced, 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue  ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

1  Tlic  Tower  of  Babel,  Genesis  xi.  1-0. 
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XIII. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace ; 
And  farther  as  the  Hunter  stray 'd, 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood, 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken. 
Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 
A  far  projecting  precipice.^ 
The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made. 
The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid ; 
And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 
Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 
One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd,^ 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 
And  islands  that,  emi)urpled  bright. 
Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand, 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

1  At  tlie  date  of  the  romance  (in  the  sixteenth  century),  and  for  -long 
afterwards,  there  was  no  issue  from  the  defile  called  the  Trosachs,  except 
by  a  sort  of  ladder,  composed  of  the  branches  and  roots  of  trees. 

2  lioch-KetUirin  is  the  Celtic  pronunciation. 
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High  on  the  soutli,  huge  Beuvenue^ 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl'd. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  ; 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 

His  rnin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steeji  promontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And,  "What  a  scene  were  here,"  he  cried, 

"  For  princely  jiomp,  or  churchman's  pride  ! 

On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower ; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower ; 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away, 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray  ; 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  morn  ! 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute  ! 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matins'  distant  hum. 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell, 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 

Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 

To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 

XVI. 

"  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here  ! 
But  now, — beshrew  yon  nimble  deer, — 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  tliin  and  spare, 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare ; 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 

1  Benvenue  is  literaUy  the  little  mountain— i.e.  as  contrasted  with 
Benledi  and  Benlomond. 
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Yet  pass  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-iDlace  ; — 
A  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent, 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment : 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound, 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found  ; 
To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer.  — 
I  am  alone  ; — my  bugle-strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train  ; 
Or,  flxll  the  worse  that  may  betide, 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried." 

XVII. 

But  scarce  again  liis  horn  he  wound. 
When  lo  !  forth  starting  at  the  sound. 
From  underneath  an  aged  oak, 
Tliat  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 
A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 
A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 
That  round  the  promontory  steep 
Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep. 
Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 
The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave. 
And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow, 
The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 
The  boat  had  touch'd  the  silver  strand, 
Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand. 
And  stood  conceal'd  amid  the  brake, 
To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
;^Like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 
In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand, 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIII. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 
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Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown, — 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light, 

Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow  : 

AVhat  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  traiu'd  her  pace, — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the  dew ; 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear, 

The  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear  ! 

XIX. 

A  Chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid  ; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid, 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair, 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye  ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer, 
Or  tale  of  injury  called  forth 
Tlie  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
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One  only  jiassion  imreveal'd, 
With  maiden  ^Dride  the  maid  conceal'd, 
Yet  not  less  jDurely  felt  the  flame  ; — 
0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  ! 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn, 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne  : — 

"  Father  !"  she  cried  ;  the  rocks  around 

Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 

A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came, — 

"Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ?"  tlie  name 

Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell, 

The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 

"A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsman  said, 

Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 

The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  hasty  oar 

Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore. 

And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between, 

Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen  ; 

(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing, 

So  turn  to  prune  his  ruflled  wing.) 

Then  safe,  though  flutter'd  and  amazed. 

She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 

Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 

That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXI. 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage,  ■ 

Yet  had  not  cjuench'd  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  ; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould, 

For  hardy  sports  or  contest  bold ; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd, 

And  weaponless,  except  his  blade. 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 
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As  if  a  Baron's  crest  he  wore, 

And  sheathed  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd, 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road  ; 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free, 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  coiu'tesy ; 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland, 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXII. 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied, 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hill. 
"  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  om*  desert  home ; 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew, 
This  morn,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  you ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled, 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere, 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer." — 
"  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 
Your  courtesy  has  err'd,"  he  said  ; 
"  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair, 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land  !" — 

XXIII. 

'  I  well  believe,"  the  maid  replied. 
As  her  light  skiff  aj^proach'd  the  side, — 
"  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shore ; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight. 
Old  Allan-Bane  foretold  your  plight, — 
A  gray-hair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  vision'd  future  bent. 
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He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray, 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way ; 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien, 
Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincohi  green, 
That  tassell'd  horn  so  gaily  gilt, 
That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 
That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 
And  you  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be, 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree  ; 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy, 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn. 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled  : — "  Since  to  your  home 

A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 

Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 

Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 

I'll  lightly  front  each  high  emprise, 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 

Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 

The  maid,  with  smile  sujjpress'd  and  sly, 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try ; 

For  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  before, 

His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar  : 

Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew, 

And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew ; 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry, 

The  hounds  behind  their  jmssage  ply. 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake, 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach, 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around  ; 
'Twas  all  so  close  with  copsewood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there. 
Until  the  mountain-maiden  show'd 
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A  clambering  iiususpected  road, 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen, 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green, 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device  ; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

Lopp'd  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  bared, 

And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 

To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height, 

The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 

While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 

To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 

The  lighter  pine-trees,  overhead, 

Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread, 

And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 

Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 

Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 

A  rm-al  portico  was  seen, 

Aloft  on  native  i)illars  borne. 

Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 

Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 

The  ivy  and  Idtean  vine, 

The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 

Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bovver. 

And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 

Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 

An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid. 

And  gaily  to  the  stranger  said, 

"  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !" 

XXVII. 

"My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 
He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  clang 
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Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 

To  his  bold  brow  his  simit  rush'd, 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd, 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display'd, 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 

Dropp'd  from  the  sheath,  that  careless  flung 

Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung ; 

For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace, 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  : 

A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 

And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows  store, 

With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 

And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 

The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 

Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns ; 

Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 

That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retain'd, 

And  deer-skius,  dappled,  dun,  and  white, 

With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite, 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 

To  garnish  forth  the  silvan  hall. 

XXVIII. 

The  wondering  stranger  round  him  gazed, 

And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised  : — 

Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 

Sufiiced  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 

And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 

"  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 

"  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 

A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field." 

She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  and  took  the  word  : 

"You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword  ; 

As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand, 

As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand  ; 

My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 

Of  Ferragus  or  Ascabart ;  ^ 

1  Ferragus,  or  Ferumbras,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Cliarleinagne 
cycle  of  romance.  Ascapart  "was  the  gigantic  antagonist  of  Bevis  of 
Hampton. 
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But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old." 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame, 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  become  a  princely  court ; 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew, 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 

Meet  ^welcome  to  her  guest  she  made. 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid, 

That  hospitality  could  claim, 

Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name.^ 

,Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 
That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast, 
"^  And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 
Unquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 
At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 
"  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James  ; 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 
Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age. 
By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil ; 
His  sire  had  fall'n  in  such  tm-moil, 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand._ 
This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 
Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer, 
Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien, 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen  ;  ^ 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  silvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 

1  The  Highlanders,  who  carried  hospitality  to  a  runctilious  excess,  are 
said  to  have  considered  it  churlish  to  ask  a  stranger  his  name  or  lineage 
before  he  had  taken  refreshment. 

VOL.   II.  ^ 
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Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 
'Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind.  ' 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave ; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Turn'd  all  enquiry  light  away  : — 
"  Weird  women  we  !   by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast ; 
While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
'Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Fill'd  up  the  symphony  between. 

XXXI. 

€)ong 

s 

"  Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 

\      Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 
Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall, 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more  ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

"  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  tliine  car, 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  chamiting, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fill  low, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  neai". 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
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Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans,  or  squadrons  stamping." 

XXXII. 

She  paused — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay- 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

Soncs  coittinucti 

"  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done  ; 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveilld. 
Sleep  !  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep  !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep  !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen. 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest  !  thy  chase  is  done, 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye, 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille." 

XXXIII. 

The  hall  was  clear'd — the  stranger's  bed 

Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread, 

Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain. 

And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 

But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 

Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head ; 

Not  Ellen's  spell  had  lull'd  to  rest 

The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 

In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 

Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes  : 

His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake. 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake ; 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host. 

His  standard  foils,  his  honour's  lost. 

Then, — from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Chase  that  worst  i)hantom  of  the  night ! — 
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Again  return'd  the  scenes  of  yoi;th, 

Of  confident  imdoubting  truth  ; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led, 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay. 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view — 

0  were  his  senses  false  or  true  1 

Dream'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow, 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  1 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love  ; 

She  listeu'd  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

And  a  cold  gaimtlet  met  his  grasp : 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone  ; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 

With  darken'd  cheek  and  threatening  eyes, 

The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar, 

To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  aff'right, 

Kecall'd  the  vision  of  the  night. 

Tlie  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed, 

Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 

Mid  those  the  stranger  fix'd  his  eye. 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 

Rush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 

Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 

He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild-rose,  eglantine,  and  broom, 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume  : 
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The  bii-ch- trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 

The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm  ; 

The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 

Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 

Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions'  sway 

Conld  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray ! 

He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  gaiest, 

While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast : — 

"  Why  is  it,  at  each  tm-n  I  trace 

Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  1 

Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  sjjy, 

But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  1 

Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand, 

But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  1 

Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream. 

But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  1 

I'll  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 

Not  even  in  sleep  is  ■\\ill  resign'd. 

My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 

His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 

Consign'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes,  '- 

And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose  ; 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew, 

And  mornincf  dawn'd  on  Benvenue. 


CANTO   SECOND 

QEfje  Eslanti 
I. 

At  morn  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 
'Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay ; 

All  Nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 
Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 

And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay. 
Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again, 

Morn's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray. 
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Aud  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  0  wdiite-hair'd  Allan-Bane !  ^ 

II. 


"  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright, 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light, 

]\Ielts  in  the  lake  away, 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days  ; 
Then,  stranger,  go  !  good  speed  the  while. 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

"  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court, 

High  place  in  battle  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  silvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine  ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear, 
And  lost  in  love  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 
S)on0  continued 
"  But  if  beneath  you  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam. 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh, 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home  ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  while, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Woe,  w^ant,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

1  The  Highland  chieftains,  to  a  late  period,  retained  in  their  service  a 
bard  as  a  family  officer. 
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Beneath  the  fickle  gale  ; 
AVaste  uot  a  sigh  ou  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged, 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 

IV. 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide. 
The  shallop  reach'd  the  mainland  side, 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach, 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree, 
As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given, 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven. 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
Seem'd  watching  the  awakening  fire  ; 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate  ; 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair  ; 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled, 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. — 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
AVhile  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  beach 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  1 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows, 
Why  deepen'd  on  her  cheek  the  rose  1 — 
Forgive,  forgive,  Fidelity  ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew  ; 
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And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre, 
Show  me  the  fair  ■would  scorn  to  sjiy, 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye  ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot. 

It  seem'd  as  Ellen  mark'd  him  not ; 

But  when  he  turn'd  him  to  the  glade, 

One  coiu'teous  parting  sign  she  made ; 

And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say. 

That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 

Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fail, 

Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair, 

So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 

As  at  that  simple  mute  farewell. 

Now  with  a  trusty  mountain-guide, 

And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side, 

He  parts — the  maid,  unconscious  still, 

Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill ; 

But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 

The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 

"  Thy  Malcolm  !  vain  and  selfish  maid  !" 

'Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, — 

"  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 

On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue  ; 

Not  so  had  Malcolm  strain'd  his  eye. 

Another  step  than  thine  to  spy. — 

Wake,  Allan-Bane,"  aloud  she  cried,   ■ 

To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 

"  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream  ! 

I'll  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme. 

And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name ; 

Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Gramme  ! "  ^ 

Scarce  from  her  lips  the  word  had  rush'd. 

When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blush'd ; 

For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower, 

Young  Malcolm  Gramme  was  held  the  flower. 

1  Scott  ailopted  this  speUiiig  of  Graham  to  give  English  readers  a  guiile 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Tlie  uanic  was  endeared  to  liim  as  a 
Jacobite  by  Montrose  and  Claverliouse. 
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VII. 

The  Miustrel  waked  his  harp — three  times 

Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes, 

And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 

In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 

"  Vainly  thou  bid'st,  0  noble  maid," 

Clasping  his  wither'd  hands,  he  said, 

"  Vainly  thou  bid'st  me  wake  the  strain. 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas  !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spann'd ! 

I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 

And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe  ; 

And  the  proud  march,  which  victors  tread. 

Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 

0  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 

That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  ! 

If,  as  my  tuneful  lathers  said. 

This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  sway'd. 

Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell, 

Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell ! 

VIII. 

"  But  ah  !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 

The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 

And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I  strove 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love, 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  hixth, 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 

Wail'd  loud  through  Bothwell's  banner'd  hall, 

Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven,^ 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 

Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe, 

My  master's  house  must  undergo, 

Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair, 

Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair, 

No  future  bard,  sad  Harp !  shall  fling 

Triumph  or  raptiu-e  from  thy  string ; 

J  The  Douglasses,  alternately  the  prop  and  the  terror  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  were  in  deep  disgrace  during  the  reign  of  James  V.,  as  a  consequence 
of  suspected  ambition. 
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One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow 
Fraught  with  unutterable  woe, 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie, 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die ! " 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answer'd  him,  "  Assuage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age  ; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown, 
In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel,  then, 
At  times,  imbidden  notes  should  rise. 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 
Entangling,  as  tliey  rush  along, 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song  1 — 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear ; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  liere. 

IjTi'Iy  sire,  in  native  virtue  great. 
Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 
Not  then  to  fortune  more  resign'd 

\Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind; 
The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 
The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 
For  me," — she  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round, 
Pluck'd  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground, — 
"  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 
An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 
This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be  ; 
It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 
That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows ; 
And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 
Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear, 
He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 
Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 
She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 


Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway, 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw, 
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When  aDgels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe, 
He  gazed,  till  foud  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied  : 
"  Loveliest  aiid  best !  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours,  thou  hast  lost ! 

0  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace, 

In  Scotland's  coiu't,  thy  birth-right  place. 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance, 
The  hghtest  in  the  com'tly  dance, 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh, 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye, 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art, 
The  lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart !"— ^ 

XI. 

"  Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd) ; 
"  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  sjileudid  chair  and  canopy  ; 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey. 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, — 
Thou,  flattering  bard  !  thyself  wilt  say, 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge.  Clan- Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side, 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day." — 

XII. 

The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd  : 
"  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest ! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild, 
Named  Black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled  ! 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew ;  ^ 

1  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew, 

1  The  well-known  cognisance  of  the  Douglas  family. 
-  Scott  quotes  a  historic  parallel  for  this  outrage.     His  Roderick  Dhu 
is  an  entirely  fictitious  personage. 
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Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 

Of  the  undaunted  homicide  ; 

And  since,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his  hand 

Full  sternly  kej^t  his  mountain  land. 

Who  else  dare  give — ah  !  woe  the  day, 

That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say — 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer. 

Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  1 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  Chief         Kv/t^ 

Alone  might  hazard  our  relief. 

And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 

FuU  soon  may  dispensation  sought. 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought. 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill, 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear ; 

And  though  to  Iloderick  thou'rt  so  dear, 

That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread. 

Slave  of  thy  will,  tliis  chieftain  dread  ; 

Yet,  0  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain  ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." — 

XIII. 

"Minstrel,"  the  maid  rej^lied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
"  My  debts  to  Koderick's  house  I  know  : 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  first  an  orplian  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child ; 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  wath  my  blood, 
Allan  !  Sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life, — but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell  ;^ 

1  Kilmaronock,  a  cull  or  chapel  at  the  eastern  extremity  .of  Loch  Loiiionil , 
dedicated  to  Saiut  Maronoch,  or  Marnoch,  or  Marounan. 
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Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  Avord, 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove, 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 

"  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  gray, — 

That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 

But  Avhat  I  own  1 — I  grant  him  brave. 

But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave  ;^ 

And  generous — save  vindictive  mood, 

Or  jealoiis  transport,  chafe  his  blood  : 

I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band, 

As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand ; 

But  0  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 

More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 

I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 

Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring, 

When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 

And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind, 

Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 

A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 

The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 

I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 

But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red. 

From  peasants  slaughter'd  in  their  shed  1 

No  !  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam, 

They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 

And  flash  along  his  spirit  high. 

Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 

While  yet  a  child, — and  children  know, 

Instinctive  tauglit,  the  friend  and  foe, — 

I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom, 

His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 

A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  liear 

His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air  : 

But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 

In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 

I  thrill  with  anguish  !  or,  if  e'er 

J  A  waterfall  on  the  Keltie,  about  a  mile  from  Cnllnmler. 
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A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 

To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best, — 

AYhat  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  1" — 

XV. 

"What  think  I  of  him  1 — woe  the  while 
That  brouglit  such  wanderer  to  our  isle  ! 
Thy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore,^ 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes. 
His  Border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows. 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  hath  harbour'd  here, 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  1 
What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 
Clan- Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  1 
— Xay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head, 
Bethink  tliee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  ledst  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Graeme ; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud. 
Beware  ! — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze, 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake, 
Still  is  the  canna's-  hoary  beard, 
Yet,  by  iny  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view, 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew, 

1  Archibald,  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  called  Tine-num,  because  he 
tlned,  or  lost,  his  followers  in  every  battle  that  he  fought. 

2  The  cotton-grass. 
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And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 

Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 

The  point  of  Briauchoil  they  pass'd, 

And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast, 

Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 

The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  Pine. 

Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 

Spear,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 

Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 

And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave  : 

Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 

As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies  ; 

See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 

The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 

See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

From  their  loud  chanters^  down,  and  sweep 

The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep, 

As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain, 

They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 


Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 

And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 

Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 

And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away ; 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 

The  clan's  shrill  Gathering  they  could  hear ; 

Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 

Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight. 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 

And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 

The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 

Express'd  their  merry  marching  on, 

Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 

With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows ; 

And  mimic,  din  of  stroke  and  ward, 

I  'Pile  pipe  of  the  bagpipe. 
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As  broadsword  upon  target  jarr'd  ; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again, 
Condensed,  the  battle  yell'd  amain  ; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout, 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout, 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan-Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow 
Sunk  in  a  moan  jirolong'd  and  low, 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell, 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell. 

XVIII. 

The  war-pipes  ceased  ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
"  Roderick  Vich  Alpine,  ho  !  iro  !" 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flow'd. 

XIX. 

53oat  Song 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances  ! 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine  ! 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  ! 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 

While  every  Highland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !"  ^ 

1  Black  Roderick,  the  descendant  of  Alpine. 
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Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade  ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  lie  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow  ; 
JMeuteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !" 


Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Banuochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied  ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin. 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe  ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vicli  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands  ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine  I 
0  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands 

Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine  ! 

0  that  some  seedling  gem, 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow 

Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 

Ring  from  his  deepmost  glen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !" 


With  all  her  joyful  female  band, 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw. 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim, 

VOL.  II. 
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And  chorus  wild,  the.  Chieftain's  name ; 

While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art, 

The  darling  passion  of  his  heart, 

The  Dame  call'd  Ellen  to  the  strand. 

To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land  : 

"  Come,  loiterer,  come  !  a  Douglas  thou. 

And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow?" — 

Reluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 

The  imwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 

And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung. 

In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung  : — 

"  List,  Allan-Bane  !     From  mainland  cast, 

I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast. 

Be  ours,"  she  cried,  "  the  skiff  to  guide. 

And  waft  him  from  the  mountain-side." 

Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright. 

She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 

And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'd, 

For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  band. 

The  islet  far  behind  her  lay. 

And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 


Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  : 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 

'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  ! 

And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 

His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 

Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd. 

Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 

Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 

Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 

Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 

Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof; 

No  !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name, 

Although  the  youtli  was  Malcolm  Cneme. 
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XXIII. 


Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 

Mark'd  Roderick  lauding  on  the  isle ; 

His  master  piteously  he  eyed, 

Then  gazed  upon  the  Chieftain's  pride. 

Then  dasli'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 

From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray  ; 

And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 

"  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  sjDy 

In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  1 

I'll  tell  thee  : — he  recalls  the  day. 

When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 

O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 

While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud, 

When  Percy's  Norman  j^ennon,  won 

In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone, 

And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 

As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim. 

Gracing  my  pomp,  l)ehind  me  came. 

Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 

Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 

Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might, 

And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 

Though  Blantyre  hyran'd  her  holiest  lays, 

And  Bothwell's  bards  flung  back  my  praise, 

As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear, 

And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 

A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true, 

Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast. 


XXIV. 

Delightful  praise  ! — Like  summer  rose. 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows, 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  api)ear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide; 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
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The  dogs  with  croucli  and  whimper  i^aid ; 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand, 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  eye, 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  lly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood, 
Like  fabled  Goddess  of  the  wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth  and  beauty  aught, 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  ftxil 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale  ; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcdlm  Graeme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose  ; 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy  : 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and"  heath, 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe, 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow ; 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  fear, 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer  : 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  pres.s, 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind. 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came, 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast, 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth, 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth, 

•And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold, 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old, 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 
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Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  reuoAvn 
Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame, 
But  quail  to  that  of  iMalcolm  Grisme. 


Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way, 
And,  "  0  my  sire  !"  did  Ellen  saj', 
"  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  1 
And  why  so  late  returu'd  ? — And  why — " 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. — 
"  ]My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war  ; 
And  with  tliat  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade. 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'd  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Eudrick  glen. 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen." 

XXVII. 

Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Redden'd  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Grseme, 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
Fail'd  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day  ; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight, 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared. 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in  his  head  ; 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  made. 
Ere  he  assembled  round  the  flame, 
His  mother,  Donglas,  and  the  Gramme, 
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And  Ellen,  too  ;  then  cast  around 

His  eyes,  then  fix'd  them  on  the  ground. 

As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 

Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 

Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd, 

Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  said  : — 

XXVIII. 

"  Short  be  my  speech  ; — nor  time  affords, 

Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 

Kinsman  and  father, — if  such  name 

Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim  ; 

Mine  honour'd  mother ; — Ellen — why, 

My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  1 — 

And  Grieme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 

Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe, 

When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command. 

And  leading  in  thy  native  land, — 

List  all ! — The  King's  vindictive  pride 

Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side, ^ 

Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  came 

To  share  their  monarch's  silvan  game, 

Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared ; 

And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 

And  wide  their  loyal  portals  Hung, 

O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 

Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat's  mead. 

From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 

Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide, 

And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side  ; 

The  dales,  Avhere  juartial  clans  did  ride, 

Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide. 

This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 

So  fixithless,  and  so  ruthless  known, 

Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same, 

The  same  pretext  of  silvan  game. 

What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  ye 

By  fate  of  Border  chivalry. 

Yet  more  ;  amid  Glenfinlas  green, 

1  James  V.  set  to  work  to  restore  order  on  the  Borders  iu  1520,  ini- 
iiiediately  after  his  assuiniitioii  of  royal  power.  There  had  been  great 
disorder  during  his  iniuority,  and  he  used  craft  as  well  as  force. 
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Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 

This  by  espial  siu-e  I  know ; 

Your  counsel  iu  the  straight  bestow." 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  JMargaret  fearfully 

Sought  comfort  iu  each  other's  eye, 

Then  turu'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 

This  to  her  sire — that  to  her  son. 

The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 

In  the  bold  cheek  of  ]\Ialcolm  Grteme  ; 

But  from  his  glance  it  well  appear'd, 

'Twas  but  for^Ellen  that  he  fear'd  ; 

While,  sorrowful,  but  uudismay'il, 

The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said  : — 

"  Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar, 

It  may  but  thunder,  and  pass  o'er ; 

Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  liour, 

To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower  ; 

For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  gray  bead 

The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 

For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command. 

Canst  aid  him  ^vith  a  gallant  band,. 

Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride. 

Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 

Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heatt, 

Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart, 

The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell. 

There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 

TiU  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor, 

The  stern  i)iu-suit  be  pass'd  and  o'er." — 

XXX. 

"  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 

"  So  help  me.  Heaven,  and  my  good  blade  ! 

No,  never  !     Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 

My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  nunc, 

If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 

The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart ! 

Hear  my  blunt  speech  :  Grant  me  tliis  maid 

To  wife,  tliy  counsel  to  mine  aid  ; 

To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
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Will  friends  ;iiid  allies  flock  euow  ; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  aud  grief, 
Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chief, 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell, 
The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch  ; 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James  ! 
— Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away, 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray ; 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. — 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  laud. 
Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen, 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  houi-, 

In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 

And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 

The  ocean  tide's  incessant  roar, 

Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream. 

Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam ; 

When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 

Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 

And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 

And  heard  uuintermitted  sound, 

And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 

It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale ; — 

Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel, 

Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel, 

Headlong  to  jilunge  himself  below, 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ? — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  aud  astound, 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around, 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd, 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 

(Jould  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstand. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 
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XXXII. 

Such  jnirpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye, 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife, 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life ; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
"Roderick,  enough  !  enough  !"  he  cried, 
"  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride  ; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear, 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  Chief, 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief 
Against  his  sovereign,  Doiiglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthfid  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy  ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy  ; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs, 
By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  tongues. 
0  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

XXXIII. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain  strode ; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad, 
And  darkeu'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light, 
Like  the  ill  demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way  : 
But,  unrequited  Love  !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart, 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung. 
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While  eyes,  that  inock'd  at  tears  before, 
With  bitter  drops  were  rumiiiig  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  of  loiig-cherish'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope, 
But,  struggling  with  his  sjiirit  proud, 
Convulsive  heaved  its  chequer'd  shroud, 
While  every  sob — so  unite  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook  ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came, 
To  aid  her  parting  stej^s,  the  Gramme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke — 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke. 
Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low, 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow. 
So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid  : 
"  Back,  beardless  boy  !  "  he  sternly  said, 
"  Back,  minion  !  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 
The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  1 
This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd." 
Eager  as  greyhoimd  on  his  game. 
Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Gnerne. 
"  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  aftbrd 
Its  Chieftain  safety  save  his  sword  !  " 
Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 
And  death  had  been — but  Douglas  rose. 
And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 
His  giant  strength  : — "  Chieftains,  forego  ! 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. — 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar  ! 
What !  is  the  Douglas  fall'n  so  far, 
His  daughter's  hand  is  doom'd  the  spoil 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil !  " 
Sullen  and  slowly,  they  unclasp. 
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As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  grasp, 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glared, 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margai'et  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung. 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream, 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word. 
"  Rest  safe  till  morning ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air  ! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stewart  tell, 
Roderick  will  keej)  the  lake  and  fell, 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freeborn  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know. 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show. — 
Malise,  what  ho  !  " — his  henchman  came  ; 
"  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Gramme." 
Young  Malcolm  answer'd,  calm  and  bold, 
"  Fear  nothing  for  tliy  favourite  hold  ; 
The  spot  an  angel  deigned  to  grace 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day, 
Though,  with  his  boldest  at  his  back, 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen, — nay. 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — ■ 
Chieftain  !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." — 
He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  follow'd  to  the  strand 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command), 
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And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  morn, 
The  stern  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn, 
The  Fiery  Cross  shouhl  circle  o'er 
Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Gramme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came ; 
Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land, 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 
While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind, 
Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword  roU'r 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighteu'd  fold. 
And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array. 
As  best  might  suit  the  M^atery  way, — 

XXXVII. 

Then  spoke  abrupt :  "  Farewell  to  thee, 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity  !  " 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, — 
"  0  !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land, 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  baud  ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid, 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Gneme, 
Who  loves  the  chieftaiu  of  his  name, 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swolFu  robber  dare, — 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat, 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side." 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore, 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore; 
And  Allan  straiu'd  his  anxious  eye, 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spj^ 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave, 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb ; 
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Theu  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell, 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo, 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  Avithdrew. 


CANTO    THIED 

2ri)C  ffitatfjcring 


Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.     The  race  of  yore, 

Who  danced  our  infoncy  upon  their  knee, 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !     Time  rolls  his  cease- 
less course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew, 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell, 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew; 
And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew. 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound, 
What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew, 

While    clamorous   war-pipes   yell'd    the   gathering 
sound. 
And  while   the   Fiery  Cross   glanced,   like  a  meteor, 
round.^ 

II. 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 

To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue ; 

1  When  a  clan  had  to  be  summoned  on  any  sudden  emergency  a  cross 
of  wood  was  sent  round  as  a  signal  by  light-footed  messengers.  The 
ceremony  of  preparing  it,  by  ligliting  it  and  extinguishing  the  flames  in 
the  blood  of  a  goat,  is  described  in  the  text. 
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.  Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

Just  kiss'd  the  Lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees ; 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled  but  dim})led  not  for  joy  ; 

!  The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 

\  Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

\  In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 

Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 
The  water-lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  tlie  lawn, 
Begemm'd  with  dew-drojis,  led  her  fawn  ; 
The  gray  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 
Tlie  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride  ; 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 
The  blackbird  and  tlie  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush  ; 
In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 


No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand, 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand, 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught ; 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  from  the  clifts  of  Benvemie, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 


CANTO  III 
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A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled, 

Of  juniper  aud  rowan  Avild, 

Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak, 

Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 

Brian,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood, 

Barefooted,  in  his  frock  aud  hood. 

His  grisled  beard  aud  matted  hair 

Obscured  a  visage  of  despair  ; 

His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er, 

The  scars  of  frantic  peuauce  bore. 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face, 

The  imi)ending  danger  of  his  race 

Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 

Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest. 

But  Druid's,  from  tlie  grave  released, 

Whose  harden'd  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look  ; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  in  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse  ; 

No  peasant  sought  tliat  Hermit's  prayer. 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care. 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  boimd, 

Aud  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound  ; 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath. 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path, 

He  pray'd,  and  sigu'd  the  cross  between, 

While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 


Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain, 
It  miglit  have  tamed  a  warrioi-'s  heart. 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
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The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand, 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band  ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreathed  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  full, 
For  heath-bell  with  her  purple  bloom, 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade  : 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side. 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied. 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport, 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night, 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite, 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast, 
And  died  in  travail,  vmconfess'd. 

VI. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy, 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung.    . 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale, 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail, 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed, 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire, 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire  ! 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayw^ard  fate. 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate  ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasp'd  the  sable-letter'd  page  ; 
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Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 

Food  for  the  fever  of  liis  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 

And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride ; 

Till,  with  fii-ed  brain  and  nerves  o'erstrung, 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 

Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den, 

And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VII. 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  l)lack  cliffs  the  torrents  toil, 
He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  River  Demon  rise  ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim  ; 
The  midnight  w^nd  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swell'd  with  the  voices  of  the  dead  ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death  : 
Thus  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  huii'd, 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
^  Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
j  Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream, 
!  The  fetal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream  ;  ^ 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side. 
Where  mortal  horsemen  ne'er  might  ride  ;  - 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 
All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 

1  The  Ben-Shie  or  banshie  was  a  sort  of  tutelar  family  gliost,  who 
intimated  by  its  wailiiigs  any  approacliing  disaster,  such  as  the  death  of 
the  Chief. 

"  The  sound  of  an  unseen  horseman  galloping  is  a  common  presage  of 
death. 

VOL.   II.  E 
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He  girt  his  loius,  aud  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  imi^ending  woe, 
And  now  stood  prom2)t  to  bless  or  ban, 
As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 


'Twas  all  prepared  ;— aud  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  fiuck, 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due  ; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high, 
AVith  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye, 
Aud  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 

IX. 

"  Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew, 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  ! 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust, 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust. 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 
He  paused  ; — the  word  the  vassals  took, 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook, 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook  ; 
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And  first  in  miu'mur  low, 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course, 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source, 
And  flings  to  shore  his  niuster'd  force, 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

'•  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  !" 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  screani'd  afar, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 


The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell, 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spell : 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came, 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame ; 
Aud  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air, 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there, 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud  : — 
"  Woe  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear, 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  aud  shame, 

And  infamy  and  woe." 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill, 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill, 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow  ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
"  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  ! 
And  cursed  be -the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe  !  " 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
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Coir-Uriskiu,  thy  goblin  cave  ! 
And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave, 
On  Beala-nam-bo. 


Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew, 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew, 
While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand, 
And  eyes  that  glow'd  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  di'ead. 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head. 
Who,  simimon'd  to  his  chieftain's  aid, 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood. 
He  quench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood, 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard  : 
"  When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich-Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan, 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  si^eed  ! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize  ! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth, 
So  may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his  hearth  ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark, 
Quench  thou  his  light.  Destruction  dark  ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  ! " 
He  ceased  ;  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  mm'mur  of  the  dee])  Amen. 

XII. 

Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took  : 
"Speed,  Malise,  speed  !"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
"  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead — 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Llalise,  speed  !" 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew  ; 
>/  High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow ; 
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So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row, 

The  bubbles,  where  they  laimch'd  the  boat, 

Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 

Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still, 

When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 

And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 

Still  was  the  prow  three  ftithom  wide. 

When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 

The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 


Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  dim  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound, 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound ; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deejj. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap  : 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough, 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace, 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race  ; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed, 
Are  in  thy  course — speed,  Malise,  speed  ! 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
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And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  todk  dirk  and  brand ; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd, 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid, 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms  ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas,  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear  ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  cai'ol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  ! — The  lake  is  past, 

Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 

And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen. 

Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 

There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 

Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 

As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 

The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 

— What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 

The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail ! 

A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 

A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase, 

At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  ! — 

Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 

Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day. 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 

And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 

His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 

His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why ; 
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The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach  resound. 

XVI. 

SToronacf) 

He  is  gone  on  the  momitain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary, 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing. 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,^ 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  tlie  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever  ! 

XVII. 

See  Stumah,'^  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  haloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew. 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears, 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead, 

1  Or  corri,  the  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where  game  usnallj'  lies. 

2  Faithful,  the  name  of  a  dog. 
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But  headlong  baste,  or  deadly  fear, 
Urge  the  i)reci])itate  career. 
All  stand  aghast : — unheeding  all, 
The  henchman  biu'sts  into  the  hall ; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood  ; 
Held  forth  the  cross  besmear'd  with  blood ; 
"The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead — 
Speed  forth  the  signal  !  clansmen,  speed  ! " 

XVIII. 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line, 

Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 

In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 

His  fother's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied ; 

But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 

Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 

Back  to  her  open'd  arms  he  flew, 

Press'd  ou  her  lips  a  fond  adieu — 

"Alas  !"  she  sobb'd, —  "and  yet,  be  gone. 

And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Duncan's  son  ! " 

One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 

Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 

Breathed  deep  to  clear  his  labouring  breast. 

And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest. 

Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed, 

First  he  essays  his  fire  and  sjjeed. 

He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 

Sped  forward  with  the  P'iery  Cross. 

Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 

While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear ; 

And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman's  eye 

Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 

"  Kinsman,"  she  said,  "his  race  is  run, 

That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on  ; 

The  oak  has  fall'n, — the  sapling  bough 

Is  all  Duneraggan's  shelter  now. 

Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done. 

The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son. — 

And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 

At  Duncan's  hest  your  l)lades  that  drew, 

To  arms,  and  guard  that  or})han's  head  ! 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." 
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Then  weapon-claug,  and  martial  call, 

Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall, 

While  from  the  walls  the  attendant  band 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  witli  hurried  hand ; 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye, 

As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear. 

Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  tliat  borrow'd  force  ; 

Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their  course. 


Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 

It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 

O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 

Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew  ; 

The  tear  that  gather'd  in  his  eye 

He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry ; 

Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll. 

Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll. 

That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Bride  was  seen. 

Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 

But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge  ; 

Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 

Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 

He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar  : 

His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 

His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 

And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 

He  stumbled  twice — the  foam  splash'd  high, 

With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by  ; 

And  had  he  fall'ii, — for  ever  there. 

Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir  ! 

But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 

Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife. 

Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gain'd, 

And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  St.  Bride. 
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Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Normau,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch, 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame ; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear ; 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry  ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride, 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  'kerchief's  snowy  band ; 
The  gallant  bridegroom  by  her  side, 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride, 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyai'd  gate  1 

The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate  ! 

Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 

And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 

All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 

Panting  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood. 

The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word 

"  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 

Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  ! " 

And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand. 

Just  link'd  to  his  by  holy  band. 

For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 

And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose, 

And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  1 

0  fatal  doom  ! — it  must !  it  must ! 

Clan-Alpine's  cause,  her  Chieftain's  trust, 
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Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay ; 
Stretch  to  the  race — away  !  away  ! 

XXII. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside, 

And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride. 

Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 

Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer ; 

Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look, 

In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook, 

Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  heath 

Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the  Teith. 

— What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  1 

The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferr'd. 

And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 

Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 

Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 

The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame ; 

The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 

Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 

And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning, 

And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning. 

With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest, 

To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 

Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae. 

Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 

AVhile  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong, 

Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIII. 

^onti 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed, 
The  bracken  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  ! 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow  ; 
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I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 

No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  ; 

When  bursts  Clau-Alpine  on  the  foe, 

His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 
His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught, 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And  if  return'd  from  conquer'd  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  rejwse. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  ! 

XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquhidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze,^ 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong, 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  clifts  in  piu-ple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below  ; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Voil, 
Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  source 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course  ; 
Thence  southward  tiu'n'd  its  ra2)id  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan-Ali)ine's  name, 
From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 

1  Tlie  heatlier  on  Scotch  hills,  when  they  were  more  used  for  sheep 
pasture  than  for  sport,  was  often  intentionally  set  on  fire  to  burn  down 
the  old  heatlier  plants  and  leave  room  for  fresh  herbage.  Such  fires  in 
dry  weather  travelled  with  amazing  speed. 
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Mustei-'d  its  little  horde  of  meu, 

That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 

In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite, 

Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 

A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong, 

Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 

By  hundreds  promjit  for  blows  and  blood ; 

Each  train'd  to  arms  since  life  began. 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 

No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand, 

No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  morn  had  Roderick  Dhu 

Survey 'd  the  skirts  of  Benvenue, 

And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath, 

To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 

All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce  ; 

Still  lay  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 

In  Rednoch  coirrts  no  horsemen  wait, 

No  banner  waved  ou  Cardross  gate. 

On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 

Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch  Con  ; 

All  seem'd  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 

The  Chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye, 

Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 

This  western  frontier  scauu'd  with  care  1 — 

In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft, 

A  fair,  though  cruel,  jjledge  was  left ; 

For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true. 

That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew, 

And  in  a  deep  sequester'd  dell 

Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 

By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 

Has  Coir-nan-Uriskiu  been  sung  ; 

A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave, 

And  call'd  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 

XXVI, 

It  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat. 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 
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The  dell,  upou  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawu'd  like  a  gash  ou  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  fidl  many  a  rock, 
Hiui'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Benvenue's  gray  summit  wild, 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frowu'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 
And  form'd  tlie  rugged  silvan  grot. 
The  oak  and  birch,,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone, 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth.  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  tlie  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break. 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  tlie  wolf  had  sprung, 
In  such  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  young ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a  space  their  safety  there. 
Gray  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs  hold  their  silvan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze. 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 

Now  eve,  with  western  sluidows  long, 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong. 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repass'd  tlie  heights  of  Beuvenue. 
Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go, 
Througli  the  wild  i^ass  of  Beal-nam-bo  : 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore. 
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For  cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  Avay 

To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 

And  pkice  his  clausmeu  iu  array. 

Yet  hxgs  the  chief  in  musing  mind, 

Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 

A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword, 

Alone  attended  on  his  lord  ; 

The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break, 

And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight, 

To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring  height, 

By  the  low-levell'd  sunbeam's  light ! 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 

Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 

As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen. 

By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float. 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand, 

That  well  became  such  mountain-strand. 

XXVIII. 

Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  tlie  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  turn'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  morn, 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar, 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more  ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  baud. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  ! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost, 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear. 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
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But  hark  !  what  mingles  iu  the  strain  1 

It  is  the  harp  of  AUan-Bane, 

That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high, 

Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 

What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings  1 

'Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 


C;pmit  to  t()c  diirein 

Ave  Maria  !  maiden  mild  ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer  ! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled — 
Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  jH-ayer  ; 

Motlier,  hear  a  suppliant  child  ! 

A  ve  Maria  ! 

A  ve  Maria  !  undefiled  ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  jjrotection  hover  there. 
The  nuu-ky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled  ; 
Then,  Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer  ; 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Ave  Maria  ! 

Ave  Maria  I  stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air, 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled  ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  ! 

Ave  Maria  ! 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb. 
As  list'ning  still,  Clan-Alpine's  lord 
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Stood  leauiiig  on  his  heavy  sword, 

Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign, 

Twice  ]5ointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 

Then  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast,        '   ; 

"  It  is  the  last  time — 'tis  the  last,"  \ 

He  mutter'd  thrice, — "the  last  time  e'er 

That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear  ! " 

It  was  a  goading  thought — his  stride 

Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side ; 

Sidlen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 

And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot. 

They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay, 

And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way, 

Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 

The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height, 

Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 

Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made, 

tSome  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd ; 

But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 

Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground, 

Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 

From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie. 

So  well  was  match 'd  the  tartan  screen 

With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green  ; 

Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade, 

Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made, 

Like  glow-worm  twinkling  througli  the  shade. 

But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom, 

They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume, 

Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide, 

Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 

Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 

Three  times  return'd  the  martial  yell ; 

It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain, 

And  Silence  claim'd  her  evening  reign. 


VOL.  II. 
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CANTO   FOURTH 


"  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

And  hoj^e  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears ; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 
0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 
I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  !" 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  l)road  wave. 


Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 

Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 

All  while  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  sjiray, 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 

A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark  !  on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung, 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

"Stand,  or  thou  diest ! — What,  Malise? — soon 

Art  thou  return'd  from  Braes  of  Doune. 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know, 

Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe." — 

(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on, 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone.) 

"  Where  sleeps  the  Chief?"  the  henchman  saiil.- 

"  Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade  ; 

To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  yoiu-  guide." — 

Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side. 

And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow — 

"  Up,  up,  Glentarkin  !  rouse  thee,  ho  ! 

We  seek  the  Chieftain ;  on  the  track, 

Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 
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III. 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped  : 

"What  of  the  foemenT'  Normau  said. — 

"  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far  ; 

This  certain, — that  a  baud  of  war 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  bonne, 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Domie ; 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 

Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  clond 

SiDeak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out ; 

But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 

A  slaelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  V — 

"  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan, 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms  ;  and  given  his  charge. 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge, 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large. 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secm-e?" — 

IV. 

"'Tis  well  advised — the  Chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  ?" — 

"  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried, 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity, 

The  Taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  afar. 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war.^ 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 

1  The  process  of  this  augury  was  to  kill  a  bullock,  wrap  the  seer  in  its 
hide,  and  place  him  in  some  wild  and  desolate  spot,  where  spirits  might 
come  to  him  with  visions  of  the  future. 
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MALISE. 

"  Ah  !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew  ! 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had, 
When  swept  oiir  merry-meu  Gallangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark, 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark ; 
So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet, 
Sore  did  he  ciimber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe. 
Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikemen's  goad, 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Row, 
A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow, 


NOKMAN. 

"  That  bull  was  slain  :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside. 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff",  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  Chief ; — but  hush  ! 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bauds. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter'd  host  1 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak, 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke, ^ 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak?' 

1  Quart.crcil. 
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— "  Peace  !  peace  !  to  other  than  to  me, 

Thy  words  were  evil  augiiry ; 

But  still  I  hold  Sir  Eoderick's  blade 

Clan-Alpiue's  omen  aud  her  aid, 

Not  aught  that,  gleau'd  from  heaven  or  hell, 

Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 

The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now, 

Together  they  descend  the  brow." 


VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Aljoine's  Lord 

The  Hermit  Monk  held  soTeniii  word^: — 

"  Roderick  I  it  is  a  fearful  strife, 

For  man  eudow'd  with  mortal  life. 

Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 

Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 

Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance, 

Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lance, — 

'Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 

The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 

Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb. 

My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 

My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn,- — 

This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne  ! — 

The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 

A  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch  ; 

No  mortal  man, — save  he,  who,  bred 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 

Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 

At  length  the  fateful  answer  came, 

In  characters  of  hving  flame  ! 

Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 

But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — 

Which  spills  the  foremost  foebian's  life. 

That  party  conquers  in  the  strife  ! " — ^ 

1  Scott  notes  that  this  was  a  very  coiuiuou  belief  among  the  High- 
landers, apart  from  any  special  augmy. 
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"  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care  ! 

Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 

Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood, 

But  first  om-  broadswords  tasted  blood. 

A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 

Self-oflfer'd  to  the  auspicious  blow  : 

A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  morn, — 

No  eve  shall  witness  his  return  ! 

My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth. 

To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south  ; 

Red  Murdoch,  liribed  to  be  his  guide, 

Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 

Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown, 

He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 

— But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show  ! 

Malise  !  what  tidings  of  the  foe  1 " — 

VIII. 

"  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 

I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star, 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." — 

"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those  ! 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

When  move  they  on  1 " — "  To-morrow's  noon 

Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune." — ^ 

"  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stern  ! — 

But,  for  the  jjlace — say,  couldst  thou  learn 

Nought  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  1 

Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. 

Thou  couldst  not  1— well !  Clan-Alpine's  men 

Shall  man  the  Trosachs'  shaggy  glen ; 

AVithin  Loch  Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight, 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire, 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire, — ■ 

Lover  for  maid  beloved  ! — But  why — 

Is  it  the  breeze  aftects  mine  eye  1 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear ! 

1  Fur  battle  hounc—vcaHy  for  battle. 
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A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear  1 

No  !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Beuledi  from  his  stance, 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 

The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

'Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  tjirg;e_. — 

Each  to  his  post ! — all  know  their  charge." 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance, 

Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 

— I  tiirn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 


Where  is  the  Douglas  1 — he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan ; 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear. — 
"  He  will  return — Dear  lady,  trust ! — ■ 
With  joy  return  ; — he  will— he  must. 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afar. 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war. 
When  e'en  Clan-Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  light, 
Floating  the  live-long  yesternight, 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north  ; 
I  mark'd  at  morn  how  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  wild-ducks  couching  in  the  fen, 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side. 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  1 " — 


ELLEN. 

"  No,  Allan,  no  !     Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind 
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When  ill  such  tender  toue,  yet  grave, 
Dovigkxs  a  parting  blessing  gave, 
The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 
Drown'd  not  his  purpose  fix'd  on  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak. 
Can  image  his ;  e'en  as  the  lake, 
Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke, 
Reflects  the  iuvidnerable  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Turn'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream. 
Of  Malcolm  Granne,  in  fetters  bound, 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Think'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  1 
Oh  no  !  'twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth, — for  Eoderick  too — 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true  ; 
/  In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause  ! 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
'  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  '  1 
Why  else,  to  Oambuskeuneth's  fane. 
If  eve  return  him  not  again. 
Am  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known  1 
Alas  !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 
Buys  his  friend's  safety  with  his  own ; — 
He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done. 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son  !" — 

XI. 

"Nay,  lovely  Ellen  ! — dearest,  nay  ! 

If  aught  should  his  return  delay, 

He  only  named  you  holy  fane 

As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 

Be  sure  he's  safe ;  and  for  the  Gneme, — 

Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name  ! — 

My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 

Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 

When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 

Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle. 

And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
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That  liresaged  this  approaching  woe  ! 
Sooth  was  niy  prophecy  of  fear ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Woukl  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ! 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot. 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe, 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  giief  to  cheer." — 

ELLEN. 

"  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear, 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear.'' 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart. 

XIL 

23aflat) 

ALICE   BEAND. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenw^ood, 

When  the  mavis  ^  and  merle  -  are  singing, 

When  the  deer  sw-eeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold, 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"  0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright. 

And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 
That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight. 

Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughter'd  deer, 

To  keep  the  cold  away." — 

1  Thrush.  2  Blackbird. 
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"  0  Richard  !  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  ftital  chance ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried, 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

"  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  gray. 

As  gay  the  forest-green. 

"And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land, 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand. 

XIII. 

ISallau  continucn 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood, 
So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing ; 

On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side, 
Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 

Who  won'd  within  the  hill, — 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  church. 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

"  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak, 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  1 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  1 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  1 

"  Uj),  Urgan,  up  !  to  yon  mortal  hie. 

For  thou  wert  christen'd  man  ; 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fiy. 

For  mutter'd  word  or  ban 

"  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd  heart, 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part, 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 
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XIV. 
33aIIat)  continues 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood, 
Though  the  birds  have  still'd  their  singing ; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  Eichard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands, 
And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself, 
"  I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

"That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
"And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

'Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer."— 

"  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood  ! 

It  cleaves  imto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
"And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

"And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  elf, 

By  Him  whom  Demons  fear. 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 

And  what  thine  errand  here  1 " — 


33aHati  continued 

"'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 
AVhen  the  com't  doth  ride  by  their  monarch's  side. 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing  : 

"And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land — 

But  all  is  glistening  show. 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 
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"  And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam, 

Is  our  inconstant  shape, 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem, 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

"  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 
When  the  Fairy  King  has  power. 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 
And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd  away 
To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 

"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold, 
Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold. 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  cross'd  him  twice — 

That  lady  was  so  brave  ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold  ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold, 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood. 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  gray 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  wei'e  staid 

A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade  : 

His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 

His  lumtiug  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 

His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims — 

'Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight,  'tis  James  Fitz- James. 

Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 

Then,  starting,  scarce  sujipress'd  a  scream  : 

"  0  stranger  !  in  such  horn*  of  fear, 

What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  1 " — 

"  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be, 

That  bids  me  look  acrain  on  thee  ? 
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By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide, 
And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne, 
The  haj^i^y  path  of  my  return." — ■ 
"  The  happy  jiath  ! — what !  said  he  nought 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 
Of  guarded  pass  ? " — "  No,  by  my  faith  ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augiu:  scathe." — 
"0  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 
— Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern  , 
Learn  thou  his  piupose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  1 — 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  1 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear, 
Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here." — 

XVII. 

"  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be, 

Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 

Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 

When  love  or  honour 's  weigh'd  with  death. 

Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 

And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 

I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 

Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled  ; 

By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 

From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 

Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ; 

They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 

I'll  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

I'll  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower  "■ 

"  0  !  hush,  Sir  Knight  !  'twere  female  art, 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 
Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 
That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 
In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track  ; 
And  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 
The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  ! — 
One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all — 
Yes  !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  sliall  ! 
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Tlioii,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame, 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame  ! 

But  fii'st — my  father  is  a  man 

Outlaw'd  and  exiled,  under  ban  ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head, 

With  me  'twere  infomy  to  wed. — 

Still  wouldst  thou  speak  1 — then  hear  the  truth  ! 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth, — 

If  yet  he  is  ! — exjiosed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart !  " 


Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain  ; 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie  ; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood, 

And  told  her  love  with  sucli  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 

As  death  had  seal'd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 

Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side, 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 

"  0  !  little  know'st  thou  Koderick's  Jieart  ! 

Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 

0  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn. 

If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern." 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made  ; 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain 

He  paused,  and  turn'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 

"  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  !— 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
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Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord, 

Tliis  ring  the  grateful  IMouarch  gave, 

And  bade,  wheu  I  had  boon  to  crave, 

To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 

The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 

Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord, 

But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 

Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield, 

His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 

What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand, 

Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 

Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  is  thine  ; 

Each  guard  and  usher  knoM^s  the  sign. 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay  ; 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way  ; 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  jDledge  to  me." 

He  i^laced  the  golden  circlet  on. 

Paused — kiss'd  her  hand — and  then  was  gone. 

The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way. 

That  joins  Loch  Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosachs'  glen  was  still, 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high — 
"  Miuxloch  !  was  that  a  signal  cry  1 " — 
He  stammer'd  forth, — ■"  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  raven's  prey. 
His  o-\vn  brave  steed  : — "  Ah  !  gallant  gray  ! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosachs'  dell. — 
Murdoch,  move  fii'st — but  silently ; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die  ! 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 
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XXI. 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge, 
When  lo  !  a  wasted  female  form, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm, 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array. 
Stood  on  a  clift'  beside  the  way, 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye, 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy  broom  ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing ; 
Such  si^oils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat. 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew  ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
She  sung  ! — the  voice,  in  better  time, 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  roughen'd,  still 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 


Song 
They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 

They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wrung- 
I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 

I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 
But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides. 
Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 
So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day  ! 

'Twas  thus  my  hair  they  liade  me  braid, 
They  bade  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  morn,  they  said, 

And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  there. 
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But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

That  drown'd  in  blood  the  morning  smile  ! 

And  woe  betide  the  fairy  dream  ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXIII. 

"  Who  is  this  maid  1  what  means  her  lay  1 

She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way, 

And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray, 

As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing, 

By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." — 

"  'Tis  Blanche  of  Devau,"  Mm-doch  said, 

"A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 

Ta'eu  on  the  morn  she  was  a  bride. 

When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan-side. 

The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 

And  felt  our  Chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 

I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large, 

But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. — 

Hence,  brain-sick  fool !" — He  raised  his  bow  : — 

"  Xow,  if  thou  strikest  her  but  one  blow, 

I'll  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 

As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar  ! " — 

"  Thanks,  champion,  thanks  !"  the  Maniac  cried, 

And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 

"  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare. 

To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  air ! 

I  A^all  not  lend  that  savage  groom, 

To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 

No  ! — deep  amid  disjointed  stones. 

The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones, 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 

By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid, 

Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 

Meet  signal  for  thek  revelry." — 

XXIV. 

"  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still !" — 
"  0  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. — 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been, 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green  ;  ^■ 
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And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung, 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 

"  For  0  my  sweet  AVilliam  was  forester  true, 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away  ! 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue, 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  Lowland  lay  ! 

"  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  .  .  . 
But  thou  art  wise  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hmi'ied  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully, 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye  ; 
Then  turn'd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 


"  The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes  are  set. 

Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily ; 
The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet, 

Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

"  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,i 

Bearing  its  branches  sturdily  ; 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen, 

Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe. 

She  was  bleeding  deathfully  ; 
She  warn'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

0,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

"  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed. 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily  ; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed — 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 

XXVI. 

Fitz-James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd, 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost ; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought, 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought. — 

1  Having  ten  hrauclies  on  liis  antlers. 
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Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare, 

But  lion  of  the  hunt  a^ya^e, 

He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 

"  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  !" 

Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  flew, 

But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 

The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz- James's  crest, 

And  thrilld  in  Blanche's  faded  breast, — 

Murdoch  of  Alpine  !  prove  thy  speed, 

For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need  ! 

With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 

The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 

Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 

The  forfeit  death — the  prize  is  life  ! 

Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 

Close  couch'd  iipou  the  heathery  moor ; 

Them  coiddst  thou  reach  I — it  may  not  be — 

Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 

The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  ! 

—Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 

As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 

With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must  strain 

Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 

Bent  o'er  the  fall'n,  with  falcon  eye,  > 

He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 

Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 

Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVII. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree. 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee  ; 

She  had  -vvithdi-awn  the  fatal  shaft. 

And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  laugh'd  ; 

Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray, 

Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

The  Knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried, — 

"  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  !"  she  cried. 

"  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 

Of  reason's  power  than  years  before  ; 

For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay, 

My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 

A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die. 
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And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye, 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  born. — 
Seest  thou  this  tress  1 — 0  !  still  I've  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair, 
Through  clanger,  frenzy,  and  desj^air  ! 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its  shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  shred. 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head — 
My  brain  woidd  turn  ! — but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave, 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
I  waver  still. — 0  God  !  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light  I — 
0  !  by  thy  knighthood's  honour'd  sign, 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man, 
Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine's  Clan, 
With  tartans  broad,  and  shadowy  plmne, 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Dcvan's  wrong  I 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell  .  .  . 
Avoid  the  path  ...  0  God  !  .   .  .  farewell." 

XXVIII. 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz- James  ; 

Fast  pour'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims. 

And  now  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 

He  saw  the  mmxler'd  maid  expire. 

"  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief, 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief ! " 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair ; 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed. 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet-side  : 

"  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth  !  I  swear, 

No  other  favour  will  I  wear. 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

— But  hark  !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  1 
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The  chase  is  up, — but  they  shall  know, 

The  stag  at  bay  's  a  dangerous  foe." 

Barr'd  from  the  known  biit  guarded  way, 

Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray, 

And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track, 

By  stream  and  precipice  turn'd  back. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length, 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 

He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar, 

And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er : — 

"  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 

This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 

Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd, 

That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 

As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  1 

Like  bloodhoimds  now  they  search  me  out, — 

Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! — 

If  firther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

I  only  fall  upon  the  foe  : 

I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray, 

Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way." 

XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell, 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figau-e  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake, 

He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake ; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  unknown, 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey'd  on  ; 
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Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  turn'd, 
A  watch-fire  close  before  him  buru'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  aud  clear, 

Bask'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand, — 

"  Thy  name  and  piu'pose  !  Saxon,  stand  !" — 

"A  stranger." — "What  dost  thou  required" — 

"  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost." — 

"Art  thoii  a  friend  to  Roderick  V- — "  No." — 

"  Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe  1" — 

"  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." — 

"Bold  words  ! — but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when, 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain  ? 

Thus  treacherous  scouts, — yet  sm-e  they  lie. 

Who  say  thou  camest  a  secret  spy  !" — 

"  They  do,  by  heaven  ! — Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest." — 

"  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spm-  of  Knight." — 

"Then  by  these  tokens  mayest  thou  know 

Each  i^roud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." — 

"  Enough,  enough  ; — sit  down,  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 

XXXI. 

He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer, 
The  harden'd  flesh  of  momitain  deer ; 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest, 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  address'd  : — 
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"Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dim 

A  clansman  born,  a  kinsman  true  ; 

Each  word  against  his  honour  spolce, 

Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke  ; 

Yet  more, — upon  thy  fete,  'tis  said, 

A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 

It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 

Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne  • 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand. 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand  : 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 

Will  I  dejiart  from  honour's  laws  ; 

To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name  ; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 

In  vain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward, 

Till  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford  ; 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword." 

"  I  take  thy  com-tesy,  by  heaven, 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  ! " — 
"  Well,  rest  thee ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 
With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wi-eath  ; 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side, 
Lay  peaceful  down,  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 
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CANTO   FIFTH 

Cj^e  CTombat 
I. 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first,  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  sjiied, 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  momitain  side  ; — 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far, 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's  bright  star, 
Through  all  thewreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow  of  War. 

II. 

That  early  beam,  so  ftxir  and  sheen, 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red, 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by, 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal, 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael  ^  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way,   ' 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path  ! — they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky  ; 
Tlien,  sunk  in  copse,  their  fortliest  glance 
Gain'd  not  tlie  length  of  horseman's  lance. 
'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 

1  Tlie  Se.nttisli  Higlilander  calls  himself  Gael,  or  Gaul,  ami  terms  the 
Liiwlamlers  Sassenach,  or  Saxons. 
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Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain  ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through, 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  piu-e  and  clear, 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear  ! 


At  length  they  came  where,  stern  and  steep, 

The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 

Here  Vennachar  in  silver  Hows, 

There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 

Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on, 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone  ; 

An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 

With  hardihood  against  a  host. 

The  rugged  moimtain's  scanty  cloak 

Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak. 

With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between, 

And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 

It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 

But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still, 

Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 

And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 

Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne, 

And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 

Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 

Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws, 

And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  straiige  cause 

He  sought  these  wilds  %  traversed  by  few, 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 

"  Brave  Gael,  my  pass  in  danger  tried, 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side  ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  sccm'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still, 
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As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar, 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide. 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  licd."- 
"  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try?" — 
"A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  ! — 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause, 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  1 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
TIic  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day  ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide,- — 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray'd, 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid  : 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known, 
The  danarer's  self  is  lure  alone." — 


"  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not ; — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 
^ay,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war, 
Against  Clan-Alpine,  raised  by  Mar  1 " 
— "  No,  by  my  word  ; — of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
Nor  doultt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
Tills  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else  iu  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." — 
"  Free  be  they  flung  ! — for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  fold  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung ! — as  free  shall  wave 
Clan- Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich-Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  1 " — 
"Warrior,  but  ycster-morn,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dim, 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man, 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight. 
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With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight : 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." 

VI. 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 
Dark  lower'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowl. 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  1 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  1 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  1 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." — 
"  Still  was  it  outrage  ; — yet,  'tis  true. 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due  ; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  borrow'd  truncheon  of  command, ^ 
The  young  King,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower. 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  Chieftain's  robber  life  ! — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife. 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain. — 
Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VII. 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while, 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile, — 
"  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between  : — 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  Avitli  iron  liand, 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 

1  AUiany  was  RcsPiit  during  James  V.'s  uiiiinrity. 
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Where  dwell  we  now  1     See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  fatteu'd  steer  or  household  bread  ; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry, 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 
'  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest.' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth, 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  1 
Ay,  by  my  soul ! — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain  ; 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze,^ — 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold. 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  1 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu." — 

VIII. 

Answer'd  Fitz-James, — "  And,  if  I  souglit, 

Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 

What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  1 

My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  1 " — 

"As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due  : 

Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fixir  and  true, — 

I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid, — 

Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go  ; 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 

Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die, 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augvuy." — 

"  Well,  let  it  pass ;  nor  will  I  now 

Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  tliy  lirow. 
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Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  jiride  : 

Twice  have  I  sought  Clan- Alpine's  glen 

In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 

I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower,    - 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour,. 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band  !  " — 


"  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !  " — he  whistled  shrill. 

And  he  Avas  auswer'd  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 

Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows  ; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe  ; 

From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart, 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 

That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  subterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  theu-  leader's  beck  and  will, 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags,  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Theii-  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side, 

Tlien  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Fidl  on  Fitz-James — "How  say'st  thou  now*? 
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These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true  ; 
And,  Saxon, — I  am  Roderick  Dim  !  " 


Fitz-James  was  brave  : — Though  to  his  heart 

The  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start. 

He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Return'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare. 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore, 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before  : — 

"  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feci 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his  hand  : 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band  ; 

Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 

Had  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air. 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 

Tlie  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side, 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide  : 

The  sun's  last  glance  had  glinted  back. 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack,— 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XI. 

Fitz-James  look'd  round — yet  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received  ; 
Such  apparition  well  miglit  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed, 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 
"  Fear  nought — nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 
But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
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Thou  art  my  guest ; — I  pledged  my  word 

As  far  as  Coilantogie  ford  : 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 

For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 

Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 

So  move  we  on ; — I  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 

They  moved  : — I  said  Fitz-James  was  brave, 

As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive  ; 

Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 

Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood, 

As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 

That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through, 

AVhich  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 

With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life, 

Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide, 

So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 

Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 

The  vauish'd  guardians  of  the  ground. 

And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 

Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep, 

And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain, 

The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 

Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 

The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 

Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 

Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 

Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 

To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 


The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore, 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 

On  Bochastle  the  moiddering  lines. 

Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 
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Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfmi'd.^ 

Aud  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid, 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  jJaid, 

And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said  : — 

"  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 

Yich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man, 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward, 

Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 

See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand  : 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 

Aud  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 


The  Saxon  paused  : — "I  ne'er  delay 'd. 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade  ; 
Nay,  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vow'd  thy  deatii  : 
Yet  siu'e  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 
Aud  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  : 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means  1 " — "  No,  Stranger,  none  ! 
And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  : 
'  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.'  " — 
"  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  clift", — 
•  There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stitt". 
Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us, go, 

1  Upon  a  small  eminence,  called  the  Dun  of  Bochastle,  between  Loch 
Vennacliar  and  Callander,  there  are  some  intrenchments,  v  hieh  have  been 
.supposed  to  be  Roman. 
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When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 
I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick's  eye — 

"  Soars  thy  presumj^tion,  then,  so  high. 

Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew, 

Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu '? 

He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate  ! 

Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate  : — 

My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 

Not  yet  prepared  1 — By  heaven,  I  change 

My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 

As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight, 

"Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 

And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 

A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 

"  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word  ! 

It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword ; 

For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 

In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 

Now,  truce,  farewell !  and,  ruth,  begone  ! — • 

Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 

Proud  Chief !  can  courtesy  be  shown  ; 

Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 

Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern. 

Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 

Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 

But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou  wilt — 

We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt." — 

Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 

Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw. 

Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 

As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 

Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 

In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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XV. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside  ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
•       While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far,) 
The  Gael  maintain'd  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood ; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain  ; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roof. 
Against  the  wanter  shower  is  proof, 
The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wdld  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea, 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

"  Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade  ! ' 
"  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  ! 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." 
— Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil, 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  througli  the  toil, 
Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young. 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung  ; 
Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 
And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! — 
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They  tug,  they  strain  !  down,  down  they  go, 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 

The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  comiDress'd,         i 

His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright ! — 

— But  hate  and  fvuy  ill  supplied 

Tlie  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 

And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came, 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game  ; 

For,  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 

Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 

Down  came  the  blow !  but  in  the  heath 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

The  fainting  Chief's  relaxing  grasp ; 

Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 

He  falter'd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 

Redeem'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife  ; 

Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 

Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last ; 

In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipp'd  the  braid, — 

"  Poor  Blanche  !  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid  : 

Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 

The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valour  give." 

AVith  that  he  blew  a  bugle-note. 

Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 

Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 

Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 

Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 

Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  ; 

Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead, 

By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 

And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  horse, — 
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With  wonder  vicwVl  the  hloody  spot — 

— "  Exclaim  not,  gallants  !  qnestion  not. — 

You,  Herbert  and  Lufiness,  alight, 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 

Let  the  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 

We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight. 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 

I  will  before  at  better  speed, 

To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 

The  sun  rides  high ; — I  must  be  boune, 

To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon  ; 

But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. — 

De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 

"  Stand,  Bayard,  stand  !" — the  steed  obey'd. 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 
And  glancing  eye  and  quivering  ear. 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  staid, 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 
But  w^-eath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Turn'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steel. 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 
Then  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launch'd,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  the  Knight, 
His  merry-men  follow'd  as  they  might. 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith  !  they  ride, 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire. 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyi'c ; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
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The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 
They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides, 
Dark  Forth  !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  the  ojaposing  shore  take  ground, 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Eight-hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig-Forth  ! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Gray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 
Upon  their  Heet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd. 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd ; 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung : — 

"  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  you  woodsman  gray, 

Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way. 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  1 

Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain-side  1 

Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or  whom  V — 

"  No,  by  my  word ; — a  burly  groom 

He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 

A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." — 

"  Out,  out,  De  Vaux  !  can  fear  supply. 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  1 

Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew, 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew ; 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 

'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle  ! 

The  uncle  of  the  banish 'd  Earl. 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe  : 

The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard ; 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 

Then  right-hand  wheel'd  their  steeds,  and  straight 

They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambuskcnncth's  abbey  gray, 
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Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf, 

Held  sad  communion  with  himself : — 

"  Yes  !  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame  : 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Gramme, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel. 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late  ! 

The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven  ; — 

— Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear  ! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear, 

How  excellent !  but  that  is  by, 

And  now  my  biisiness  is — to  die. 

— Ye  towers  !  within  whose  circuit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled  ; 

And  thou,  0  sad  and  fatal  mound  ! 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand, — 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom  ! 

— But  hark  !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  1 

And  see  !  upon  the  crowded  street. 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet ! 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 

And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array, 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day.^ 

James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show, 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career, 

The  high-born  filter  shivers  spear. 

I'll  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 

And  play  my  prize  ; — King  James  shall  mark, 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark, 

1  Every  burgh  of  Scotland  of  the  least  note,  but  more  especially  the 
considerable  towns,  had  their  solemn  play,  or  festival,  when  feats  of 
archery  were  exhibited,  and  prizes  distributed  to  those  who  excelled  in 
wrestling,  hurling  the  bar,  and  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  period. 
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Whose  force  so  oft,  iu  happier  days, 
His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXI. 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung, 

The  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  and  rung, 

And  echo'd  loud  the  flinty  street 

Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet. 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 

Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went, 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low, 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddle-bow. 

Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame. 

Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame. 

And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain, — 

He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire. 

Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire. 

Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 

Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims — 

"Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King  James  !" 

Behind  the  King  throng'd  peer  and  knight. 

And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 

Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 

Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 

— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 

Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stern  ; 

There  nobles  mourn'd  their  pride  restrain'd, 

And  the  mean  biu-gher's  joys  disdain'd  ; 

And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 

Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man, 

There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 

Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power. 

And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 

Of  pageant  which  they  cm-sed  in  heart. 


Now,  iu  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
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There  monicers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  iu  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band, — 
Friar  Tuck  with  quarterstaff  and  cowl, 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  siudy  scowl, 
Llaid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might, — 
His  first  shaft  center'd  in  the  white, 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again, 
His  second  split  the  fu-st  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy, — 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply  ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  Avight, 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright. 

XXIII. 

Now,  clear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand, 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  I'est  superior  rose, 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes, 
Nor  call'd  iu  vain  ;  for  Douglas  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame  ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare. 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring,^ 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue. 
As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd  ; 
Indignant  then  he  turn'd  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare. 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

1  Tho  usual  prize  of  a  wrestling,  as  Scott  humorously  exiilaincd,  was  a 
ram  and  a  ring,  "  but  tlie  animal  would  have  embarrassed  my  story." 
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When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown,    ■ 

The  Doughi,s  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark ; — 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  i^ark, 

The  gray-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past, 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

And  morahze  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modern  day. 

XXIV. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow'd 
A  purse  well  fill'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud, 
And  tlirew  the  gold  among  the  crowd. 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sliarper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man  ; 
TiU  wliispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 
Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong ; 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head, 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  wiuk'd  aside,  and  told  each  sou, 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done. 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  jDraised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm  ; 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Natm-e's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd, 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  j^roud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind ; 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase, 
Once  held  his  side  the  houour'd  i)lace, 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field, 
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Found  safety  underneath  his  shield  ; 
For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown, 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  ! 


The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  Hag, 

And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag, 

Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 

Two  favoiu-ite  greyhounds  should  pull  down, 

That  venison  free,  and  Bourdeaux  Avine, 

Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 

But  Lufra, — whom  from  Douglas'  side 

Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 

The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North, — 

Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 

She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way, 

And  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey, 

Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank, 

And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 

The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 

By  strange  intruder  broken  short, 

Came  up,  and,  with  his  leash  unbound, 

In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 

— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  morn. 

The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn, 

And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 

Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd  ; 

But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred. 

To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed, 

And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck 

In  maiden  glee  with  garlands  deck  ; 

They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name 

Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 

In  darken'd  brow  and  flashing  eye  ; 

As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride  ; 

Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more, 

The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 

Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 

Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steel. 
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XXVI. 


Then  clamoiu-'d  loud  the  royal  train, 

And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 

But  stern  the  Baron's  warning — "  Back  ! 

Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack  ! 

Beware  the  Douglas. — Yes  !  behold, 

King  James  !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old, 

And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 

A  willing  victim,  now  attends, 

Nor  craves  thy  gi'ace  but  for  his  friends." — ■ 

"  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 

Presumptuous  Lord  ! "  the  monarch  said  ; 

"  Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  clan, 

Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man. 

The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman-mercy  woidd  not  know  : 

But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook 

Injurious  blow,  and  haughty  look  ? — 

What  ho  !  the  Captain  of  our  Guard  ! 

Give  the  offender  fitting  ward. — 

Break  off  the  sports  ! " — for  tumult  rose, 

And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 

"  Break  off  the  sports  !"  he  said,  and  frown'd, 

"And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground." 

XXVII. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Repell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud  ; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek ; 
With  iiint,  with  shaft,  with  staft",  with  bar, 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep, 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep  ; 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disorder'd  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
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The  Commons  rise  against  the  law, 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, — 
"  Sir  John  of  Hyndford  !  'twas  my  blade 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid ; 
For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. — 

XXVIII. 

"  Hear,  gentle  friends  !  ere  yet  for  me, 

Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

]\Iy  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire  1 

Lh;  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong, 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe, 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind, 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  1 

Oh  no  !     Believe,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  cajjtive  hour. 

To  know  those  spears  om'  foes  should  dread, 

For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red ; 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun. 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 

For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires  ; 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws, 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 

O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 

And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still ! " 


The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
AVith  Lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head, 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Bless'd  him  who  staid  the  civil  strife ; 
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And  mothers  held  their  babes  ou  high, 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy, 
Triumphant  over  wi'ongs  and  ire, 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire  : 
Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved  ; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head, 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led, 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge, 
With  sighs  resign'd  his  honour'd  charge. 

XXX. 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart, 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stu'ling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
"  0  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  croAvd,  this  common  fool  ? 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,  "the  loud  acclaim. 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name  ? 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for  King  James  their  morning  note ; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day 
When  fii'st  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway ; 
And  like  acclaim  woidd  Douglas  greet. 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat. 
AVho  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  ! 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream, 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream  ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fever'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing, 

0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king  ! 

XXXI. 

"  But  soft !  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  1 

1  guess  his  cognizance  afar — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar*?" — 
"  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground  : 
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For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown, — 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne, — 

The  outlaw'd  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu,  Ji 

Has  summon'd  his  rebellious  crew  ; 

'Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 

These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  morn,  from  Douue, 

To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 

Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 

But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought, 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide, 

"With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride."  — 

XXXII. 

"  Thou  warn'st  me  I  have  done  amiss, — 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this  : 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way  ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war : 
Roderick,  this  morn,  in  single  fight. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight ; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host, 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 
For  their  Chief's  crimes,  avenging  steel. 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco  :  fly  ! " — 
He  turn'd  his  steed, — "  My  liege,  I  hie,- — 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spurn'd, 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  return'd. 

XXXIII. 

Ill  with  King  James's  mood  that  day, 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng. 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
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Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town 

The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 

Tlie  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar, 

Of  rumour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war, 

Of  Moray,  JNIar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 

All  up  in  arms  : — the  Douglas  too, 

They  mourn'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 

"  Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old  " — 

And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 

At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd ; 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore  ; 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 

Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 


CANTO    SIXTH 

^^£  ffiruarti=E0am 
I. 

The  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance, 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance  ; 
Simrmoniug  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance. 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den  ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance. 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  0  !  what  scenes  of  woe, 
Are  witness'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  ! 

The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream  ; 
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The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail, 

The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 
The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 

Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble  wail 

II. 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 

With  soldier-step  and  weapon-clang. 

While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 

Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 

Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd. 

The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 

And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 

Deaden'd  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 

In  comfortless  alliance  shone 

The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd  stone, 

And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 

Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar. 

All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch, 

And  fever'd  with  the  stern  debauch ; 

For  the  oak  table's  massive  board. 

Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 

And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 

Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 

Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench  ; 

Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quencli ; 

Some,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  hands 

O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 

While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung, 

At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 

III. 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name  ; 
Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved. 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 
There  the  Italian's  clouded  face, 
The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace  ; 
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The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 

More  freely  breathed  in  mountain-aii- ; 

The  Fleming  there  desiMsed  the  soil, 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 

Their  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  name  ; 

And  merry  England's  exiles  came, 

To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain, 

Of  Scotland's  i^ay  the  scanty  gain. 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  train'd  to  wield 

The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield ; 

In  camps  licentious,  vnld,  and  bold ; 

In  pillage  fierce  and  uncontroU'd ; 

And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast. 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 


They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 

Fought  'twixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray. 

Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their  words, 

Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords  ; 

Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 

Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 

Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword, 

Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of  Guard, 

Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard ; 

Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke, 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  ! — 

At  length  up-started  John  of  Brent, 

A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 

A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer, 

In  host  a  hardy  mutineer, 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew, 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  short, 

And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  "  Renew  the  bowl  I 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 

Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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V. 

Soulier's  g)ong 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 

Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown  bowl, 

That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  tlie  jolly  black-jack, 

And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack  ; 

Yet  whoop,  Barnaby  !  oft'  with  thy  liquor, 

Drink  upsees  ^  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  ! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 

The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip, 

Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly. 

And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black  eye ; 

Yet  whoop,  Jack  !  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 

Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  tlie  vicar  ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not  ? 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  Mother  Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off"  with  your  liquor, 
Sweet  Marjorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  ! 


The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without. 

Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 

A  soldier  to  the  portal  went,— - 

"  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 

And, — beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  ! 

A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 

Bertram,  a  Fleming,  gray  and  scarr'd, 

Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 

A  harper  with  him,  and  in  inlaid 

All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid. 

Who  backward  shrank  to  'scape  the  view 

Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  creAv. 

"  What  news  1 "  they  roar'd  : — "  I  only  know, 

From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe, 

As  wild  and  as  untameable 

As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell ; 

On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost, 

1  Dacchaualian  interjection,  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 
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Nor  much  success  can  either  boast." — 

"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  1  such  spoil 

As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 

Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ! 

Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 

The  leader  of  a  juggler  band." — 


"  No,  comrade  ; — no  such  fortune  mine. 

After  the  fight  these  sought  om-  line, 

That  aged  harper  and  the  girl, 

And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 

Mar  bade  I  shoidd  piu'vey  them  steed, 

And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 

Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 

For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm." — 

"  Hear  ye  his  boast  1 "  cried  John  of  Brent, 

Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 

""Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge, 

And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 

To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  'i 

I'll  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be, 

Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 

Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood  ; 

And,  bm'niug  in  his  vengeful  mood, 

Old  AUan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 

Laid  hand  vipou  his  dagger-knife  ; 

But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between, 

And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen  : — 

So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 

The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 

The  savage  soldiery,  amazed. 

As  on  descended  angel  gazed  ; 

Even  hardy  Brent,  abash'd  and  tamed. 

Stood  half  admiiing,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 

Boldly  she  spoke, — "  Soldiers,  attend  ! 
]\Iy  father  was  the  soldier's  friend ; 
Ohecr'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
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Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong, 

Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." — 

Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 

In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, — 

"  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd  : 

And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid  ! 

An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws, 

And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 

Poor  Rose, — if  Rose  be  living  now,"- — 

He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 

"  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. — 

Hear  ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 

The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall : 

There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor  ; 

And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o'er. 

To  do  the  maid  injurious  i:)art. 

My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart  !-^ 

Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough  : 

Ye  all  know  John  De  Brent.     Enough." 

IX. 

Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  young. — 

(Of  Tullibardine's  house  he  sprung). 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight ; 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 

And,  though  by  courtesy  controll'd, 

Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 

The  high-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 

The  scanning  of  his  cm'ious  look 

And  dauntless  eye ; — and  yet,  in  sooth. 

Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 

But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien, 

111  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange. 

And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 

"  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid  ! 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar. 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  1 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 

Or  may  the  venture. suit  a  squire?" — 

Her  dark  eye  flash'd ; — she  paused  and  sigh'd,- 
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"  0  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  ! — 
Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 
A  suppliant  for  a  tather's  life, 
I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 
Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring, 
The  royal  pledge  of  gratefid  claims, 
Given  by  the  Monarch  to  Fitz- James." 


The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took, 

With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look  ; 

And  said, — "  This  ring  our  duties  own  ; 

And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 

In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd, 

Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 

Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 

The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 

Please  j^ou,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  horn- ; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 

Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

But,  ere  she  followed,  mth  the  grace 

And  open  bounty  of  her  race, 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  profter'd  gold ; — 

"  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 

And  0  forget  its  ruder  part ! 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share, 

Which  in  my  barret-cap  I'll  bear. 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

With  thanks — 'twas  all  she  could — the  maid 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XI. 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent  : — 
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"  My  lady  safe,  0  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face  ! 
His  minstrel  I, — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  Chiefs  birth  begins  our  care ; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir. 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase  ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  slceji. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse — 
A  doleful  tribute  ! — o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right — deny  it  not  !  " — 
"  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
"  We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name — a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord  : 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, — 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer, 
IMore  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me ; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

XII. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 

A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 

Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 

Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 

Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 

Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 

Through  rugged  vaults,  where,  loosely  stored. 

Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword, 

And  many  a  hideous  engine  grim, 

For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing  limb. 

By  artist  form'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 
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And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 

Tiiey  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch, 

And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch, 

While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roU'd, 

And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 

They  enter'd  : — 'twas  a  prison-room 

Of  stern  security  and  gloom, 

Yet  not  a  dungeon  ;  for  the  day 

Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 

And  rude  and  antique  garnitm'e 

Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor  ; 

Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 

Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 

"Here,"  said  De  Brent,  "thou  mayst  remain 

Till  the  Leech  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell. 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 

Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew. 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

Roused  at  the  soimd,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 

The  wondering  Minstrel  look'd,  and  knew — 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought, 

They,  erring,  deem'd  the  Chief  he  sought. 

XIII. 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more. 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astraud, — 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides, 
That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  beat, 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat ; — 
0  !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  ! 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea  ! — 
Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 
"  What  of  thy  lady  ]— of  my  clan  1— 
?dy  mother  "i— Douglas  ?— tell  mc  all  1 
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Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  1 

Ah,  yes  !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 

Yet  speak, — speak  boldly, — do  not  fear." — 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 

Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  too.) — 

"  Who  fought  ?— who  fled  1—Old  man,  be  brief  ;— 

Some  might — for  they  had  lost  their  Chief. 

Who  basely  live  1 — who  bravely  died  1 " — 

"  0,  calm  thee,  Chief !  "  the  Minstrel  cried, 

"Ellen  is  safe;" — "For  that,  thank  Heaven  !" — 

"  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given  ; — 

Tlie  Lady  Margaret,  too,  is  well ; 

And,  for  thy  clan, — on  field  or  fell. 

Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told, 

Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 

Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent. 

Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent.'" 

XIV. 

The  Chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high. 

And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 

But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 

Chequer'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 

— "  Hark,  Minstrel !  I  have  heard  thee  play, 

With  measvu'e  bold,  on  festal  day. 

In  yon  lone  i.sle,  .  .  .  again  where  ne'er 

Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear  !  .  .  . 

That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high. 

O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. — 

Strike  it ! — and  then  (for  well  thou  canst), 

Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced. 

Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might. 

I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  ! 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  tlien, 

For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 

And  my  free  spirit  burst  away. 

As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle-fray." 

The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd, — 

Slow  on  the  liarp  his  hand  he  laid ; 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
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He  witness'd  from  the  mountain's  height, 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 
Awaken'd  the  fidl  power  of  song, 
And  bore  him  in  career  along ; — 
As  shallop  launcli'd  on  river's  tide. 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 
Drives  do^^^lward  swdft  as  lightning's  beam. 

XV. 

93attlc  of  33ear  an  Duine 

"  The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray — 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand ! 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

Nor  ripple  on  the  lake, 
Upon  her  eyrj  nods  the  erne, 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake  ; 
The  smaU  birds  will  not  sing  aloud, 

The  springing  trout  lies  still, 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread, 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  1 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams "? 
— I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  tar  ! 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife, 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life. 
One  glance  at  their  array  ! 
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XVI. 

"  Tlieir  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 

Survey'd  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stern  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  clash'd,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum  ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang. 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake, 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  tiling. 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roc  ; 
The  host  moves,  like  a  deep-sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosachs'  rugged  jaws  ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

XVII. 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 

Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 

As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 

Had  peal'd  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumidt  driven. 
Like  chaftlbefore  the_wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear ; 
For  life  !  for  life  !  their  flight  they  ply — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 
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Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place, 

The  spearsmen's  twilight  wood  ? — 
'  Down,  down,'  cried  IMar,  '  your  lances  down  ! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  ! ' — 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown, 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. — 
/ '  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 

As  their  Tinchel  ^  cows  the  gaiue  ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 

We'U  drive  them  back  as  tame.' — 

XVIII. 

"  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam, 
Right  onward  did  Clan-AliDine  come. 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below  ; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing. 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing. 
They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  lieard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash, 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang  ! 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan- Alpine's  flank, 
— '  My  banner-man,  advance  ! 
I  see,'  he  cried,  '  their  column  shake. — 
Now,  gallants  !  for  your  ladies'  sake, 
Upon  them  with  the  lance  !'— 

1  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  wlio,  by  surroiniding  a  great  space,  and  grailnally 
narrowing,  brought  immense  quantities  of  deer  together,  which  usually 
made  desperate  efforts  to  break  through  the  Thichel. 
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The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout, 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out. 

They  soon  made  lightsome  room. 
Clan- Alpine's  liest  are  backward  borne — 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men  ! 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd  ; 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanish'd  the  mountain-sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  stee]i. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn, 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  i^ass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass  : 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

"  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within, 
— Minstrel,  away  !  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on  :  its  issue  wait. 
Where  the  rude  Trosachs'  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. — 
Gray  Benvenue  I  soon  repass'd, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 

The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met. 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 

An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain-glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen, 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  siu-ge, 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosachs'  gorge, 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sidlen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  spoke  the  stern  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life. 
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Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen. 

But  not  in  mingled  tide  ; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 

And  overhang  its  side  ; 
While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  dark'ning  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bay  each  shatter'd  band, 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand  ; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail, 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale, 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

"  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance, 
The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance, 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried — '  Behold  yon  isle  ! — 
See  !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand, 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand  : 
'Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile ; — 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er. 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war-wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.' — 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corselet  rung, 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave  : — 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Benvenue 

A  mingled  echo  gave  ; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer. 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
'Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  lowering  lieaven  ; 
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A  whiiiwiud  swept  Loch  Katrine's  breast, 

Her  billows  rear'd  their  suowy  crest. 

Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high, 

To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye ; 

For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 

The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael. — 

In  vain — He  nears  the  isle — and  lo  ! 

His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 

— Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came, 

It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame  ;- 

I  mark'd  Duncraggau's  widow'd  dame. 

Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand  : 

It  darken'd, — but,  amid  the  moan 

Of  waves,  I  heard  a  dying  groan  ; 

Another  flash  ! — the  spearman  floats 

A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats. 

And  the  stern  matron  o'er  him  stood. 

Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI. 

"  'Revenge  !  revenge  !'  the  Saxons  cried. 
The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage. 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight, 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag, 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide. 
While,  in  the  Monarch's  name,  afar 
A  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war, 
For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." 
— But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand  ! — 
Tlie  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand ! — 
Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy  : 
At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime, 
With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time  ; 
That  motion  ceased, — yet  feeling  strong 
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Varied  his  look  as  cliauged  the  song ; 

At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 

The  minstrel  melody  can  hear ; 

His  face  grows  sharp, — his  hands  are  clench'd. 

As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrench'd  ; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy  ; 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 

His  i^artiug  breath,  stout  Eoderick  Dhu  ! — 

Old  Allan-Bane  look'd  on  aghast. 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pass'd  : 

But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 

He  pom-'d  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

iLament 

"And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbaue's  boast.  Clan- Alpine's  shade  ! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
— For  thee, — who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay, 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay. 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line. 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honom''d  Pine  ! 

"  What  groans  shaU  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shaU  rend  yon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill, 
AVheu  mom'us  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  vmgu't  ere  set  of  sun  ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line. 
But  woidd  have  given  his  life  for  thine. — 
0  woe  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine  ! 

"  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  !— 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage. 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain  ! 
And,  when  its  notes  awake  again, 
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Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain, 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine, 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  inine. 
To  wail  Clan-Aliiiue's  honour'd  Pine." 

XXIII. 

Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 

Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 

Where  play'd,  with  many-colour'd  gleams, 

Through  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 

In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 

And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall, 

And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 

A  rich  collation  sjM-ead  in  vain. 

The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay. 

Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray ; 

Or,  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say, 

With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 

The  dun-deer's  hide  for  canopy  ; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared, 

While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side. 

Her  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride, 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game, 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Graeme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd. — 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known. 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone. 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  ! 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour  ! 

'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

Hap  of  tl)C  31mpri0oneD  ll^untsman 

"  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood,  / 

My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food, 
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My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall, 
And  I  am  sick  of  cai^tive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were,  as  I  have  been, 
Hunting  tlie  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free, 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 
I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time, 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  cliime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring, 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 
No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through, 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew  ; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet, 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet, 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me  !" 


The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, 

The  list'ner  had  not  turn'd  her  head, 

It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  car, 

And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near. 

She  turn'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 

Tlie  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. — 

"  0  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  ! "  she  said  ; 

"  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt  " "  0  say  not  so  ! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas  !  the  boon  to  give. 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  ; 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid, 

With  Scotland's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 

No  tjTant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 

May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 

Come,  Ellen,  come  !  'tis  more  than  time, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 
With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  chmg. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  whisjoer'd  hope  and  cheer ; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid, 
Through  gallery  fair,  and  high  arcade, 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 
y     And  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz -James  her  footing  staid  ; 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made, 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state, 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate. 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed. 
Then  tm-u'd  iDcwilder'd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare ;  and,  iu  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 
Midst  furs,  and  silks,  and  jewels  sheen, 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green, 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring. — 
And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King  !  ^ 

1  Scott  took  some  pains  to  conceal  the  secret  of  the  King's  identity 
with  Fitz-James ;  and  in  his  introduction  to  the  edition  of  1831  he  con- 
fesses that  he  was  annoyed  when  a  friend  for  whose  acuteness  he  had  not 
much  respect  detected  the  secret  in  the  first  canto,  where  the  huntsman 
winds  his  bugle  to  summon  his  attendants.  James  V.  is  known  to  have 
had  a  passion  for  wandering  among  his  subjects  incognito,  and  in  the 
ballad  of  The  Jolly  Beggar  he  winds  his  horn  in  like  manner  at  the  close  of 
the  adventure. 
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XXVII. 

As  wreath  of  suow,  on  moimtaiu-breast, 

Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 

Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay, 

And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 

No  word  her  choking  voice  commands,^ 

She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasj^'d  her  hands. 

0  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook, 

The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look  ! 

Gently  he  raised  her ;  and,  the  whUe, 

Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 

Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 

And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissal : — 

"Yes,  Fair;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz- James 

The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 

To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring ; 

He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 

Ask  nought  for  Douglas ;  yester  even, 

His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven  : 

Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue^ — 

I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 

"We  woidd  not,  to  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud  ; 

Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause, 

Om'  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 

1  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stern, 
AVith  stout  De  Vaux  and  Grey  Glencairn ; 
And  BothweU's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  oui*  Throne. — 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 

Wliat  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  1 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid  ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid.'" 


Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung. 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power,- 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice, 
Arise,  sad  '\"irtue,  and  rejoice  ! 
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Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 

On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry  ; 

He  stepp'd  between — "  Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 

Steal  not  my  proselyte  away  ! 

The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 

That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 

Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 

In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 

'Tis  under  name  which  veils  ray  power, 

Nor  falsely  veils — for  Studing's  tower 

Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. 

And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James, 

Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws, 

Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." — 

Then,  in  a  tone  ajjart  and  low, — 

"  Ah,  little  traitress  !  none  must  know 

What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 

What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 

Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 

My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benvenue, 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 

Thy  Monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive  ! " — • 

Aloud  he  spoke — "  Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  little  talisman  of  gold, 

Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring — 

What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King?" 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 

He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 

But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 

A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Graeme, 

And  more  she  deem'd  the  Monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 

Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew  ; 

And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. 

"  Forbear  thy  suit : — the  King  of  kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings  : 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand  : — 
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My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 
To  bid  Clau-Alpine's  Chieftain  live  ! — - 
Hast  thou  110  other  boon  to  crave  ? 
Ko  other  captive  friend  to  save  1" 
Blushing,  she  turn'd  her  from  the  King, 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring, 
As  if  she  wish'd  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cheek. — 
"  Nay,  then,  my  i)ledge  has  lost  its  force, 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. — 
Malcolm,  come  forth !" — And,  at  the  word, 
Down  kneel'd  the  Graeme  to  Scotland's  Lord. 
"  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues, 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile, 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw'd  man. 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 

Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme  !" 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung, 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band, 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !     The  hills  grow  dark, 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending  ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark, 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm  !  the  fountain  lending,  y/ 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blending, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  harp  ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
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Much  have  I  owed  thy  straius  on  life's  long  way, 
Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known, 

When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devom-'d  alone. 

That  I  o'erlive  such  woes.  Enchantress  !  is  thine  own. 

Hark  !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire, 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  tliy  string  ! 
'Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all ! — Enchantress,  fare  thee  well ! 
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A  POEM,   IN  SIX  CANTOS 

Inscribed  to  John  B.  S.  JIorritt,  Esq. 

I8I3 
CANTO  FIRST 


The  Moon  is  iu  her  summer  glow, 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow, 
Aud,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tiuctm'e  of  her  shroud ; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  aud  Tees's  stream, "-^ 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream, 
When  Conscience,  with  remorse  aud  fear, 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame, 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame. 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go, 
Like  apprehension's  hiu'ried  glow  ; 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air, 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  desi^aii-. 
Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth, 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  iu  the  north, 

1  See  Introduction,  p.  xx. 

-  The  scene  of  the  P(jein  is  lai<l  at  Kokeby,  near  Gret-a  Bridge,  in  York- 
shire, and  sliifts  to  the  adjacent  fortress  of  Barnard's  Castle,  and  to  other 
jilaces  iu  tliat  vicinity.  Barnard's  Castle  was  founded  by  Barnard  Baliol, 
ancestor  of  Brucc's  coiniietitor  for  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
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,     Hears,  upon  turret-roof  aud  wall, 
By  fits  the  plashiug  rain-drop  fall, 
Lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound, 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 


Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful  gleam 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream, 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest. 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast. 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven, 
Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Ere  sleep  stern  Oswald's  senses  tied, 
Oft  had  he  changed  his  weary  side. 
Composed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought. 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  witli  a  train 
Of  feelings  true  and  f^xncies  vain. 
Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast. 
The  expected  future  with  tlie  past. 
Conscience,  anticipating  time, 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime. 
And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scom-ge  and  hissing  snake ; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes, 
Aud  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 

III. 

Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face. 
Rapid  and  ominous  as  these 
With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the  Tees. 
There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush. 
There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush. 
While  the  perturbed  sleeper's  hand 
Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knife,  or  brand. 
Relax'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh, 
Tlie  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye, 
Tlie  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  confess'd 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast ; 
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Nor  paused  that  mood — a  sudden  start 
Impell'd  the  life-blood  from  the  heart  : 
Features  couvidsed,  and  mutterings  dread, 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke, 
And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke. 

IV. 

He  woke,  and  fear'd  again  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  such  dii'e  rej^ose ; 
He  woke, — to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell 
From  hour  to  hoiu-  the  castle-bell. 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry, 
Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by, 
Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 
With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  time. 
And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 
Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 
Couch 'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free, 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 


Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 
And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed, 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear. 
Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  clank. 
Until  it  reach'd  the  castle  bank. 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears, 
The  warder's  challenge  now  he  hears. 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell. 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell, 
And,  in  the  castle  coiu't  below, 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 
As  marshalling  the  stranger's  way. 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald  la}* ; 
The  cry  was, — "  Tidings  from  the  host, 
Of  Aveight — a  messenger  comes  post." 
Stifling  the  tumidt  of  his  breast, 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  express'd — 
"  Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire  ; 
Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire." 
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The  strauger  came  with  heavy  stride, 
The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide, 
And  the  buff-coat,  an  ample  fold, 
]\Iantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. 
Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy. 
But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile. 
He  saw  and  scorn'd  the  petty  wile, 
When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place, 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown, 
To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide. 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corselet  of  a  cuirassier  ; 
Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew. 
And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the  dew, 
From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  hands, 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands, 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board. 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said. 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed  ; 
As  free  from  ceremony's  sway, 
As  famish'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 


With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear. 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheer. 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardimeut. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside. 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride 
In  feverish  agony  to  learn 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern. 
Cursing  each  momeut  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  rutfian  feast. 
Yet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last, 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast. 
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Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  me, 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  witli  the  stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 


VIII. 

Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appears. 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime, 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Roughen'd  the  brow,  the  temjjles  bared. 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared. 
Yet  left — what  age  alone  could  tame — 
The  lip  of  i^ride,  the  eye  of  flame  ; 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye,  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd  ; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tornade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow,^ 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  scorn'd  them  all. 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bertrajvi's  harden'd  look. 
Unmoved,  could  blood  and  danger  brook, 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long. 
Had  plough'd  them  with  impressions  strong. 
All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away, 

1  Scott  exiilaiiu'd  that  in  Bertram  ho  intended  to  sl^etch  a  buccaneer  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century,  when  the  exploits  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  in  the 
Spanish  Main  were  imitated  by  bands  of  desperate  pirates,  chiefly  French 
and  English. 
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But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour, 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  ilower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
Had  it  been  tamed  when  life  was  new. 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings'  kinder  tone  ; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chasteu'd  mind, ; 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  Avaste  to  feed, 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  jDride 
Had  ta'en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide. 

X. 

Even  now,  by  conscience  uurestrain'd, 
Clogg'd  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stain'd 
Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 
And  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore ; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Quail'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard. 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train, 
To  ku'e  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
Unask'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue. 
Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain. 
But  still,  in  stern  and  stubborn  sort, 
Return'd  him  answer  dark  and  short. 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange, 
And  forced  the  embarrass'd  host  to  buy, 
By  query  close,  direct  reply. 


A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 
Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 
And  Church  Reform'd — but  felt  rebuke 
Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look, 
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Then  stammer' d — "  Has  a  field  been  fought  1 

Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought '? 

For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 

In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war, 

On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host, 

Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost." — 

"Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tees, 

You,  Oswald  Wyclifte,  rest  at  ease ; 

Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 

To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home. 

From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and  toil. 

Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil  1 " — 

"  Nay,  mock  not,  friend  !  since  well  we  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 

To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 

Encamp'd  before  beleaguer'd  York  ; 

Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay, 

And  must  have  fought — how  went  the  day  1 " — 

XII. 

"  Wouldst  hear  the  tale  ?— On  Marston  heath  ^ 

Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 

Flourish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 

Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flush'd  each  brow ; 

On  either  side  loud  clamoiu-s  ring, 

'  God  and  the  Cause  ! ' — '  God  and  the  King  ! ' 

Right  English  all,  they  rush'd  to  blows, 

With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 

I  could  have  laugh'd — but  lack'd  the  time — 

To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime. 

How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled. 

For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led ; 

Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good, 

Some  for  church-tijipet,  gown  and  hood. 

Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 

A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. — 

Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts, 

That  counter'd  there  on  adverse  parts, 

1  The  time  chosen  for  tlie  romance  is  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  3d  July  1G44.  But  in  this  romance  Scott  keeps  otherwise 
clear  of  historical  incidents,  mentioning  Marston  Moor  only,  as  he  ex- 
plained, to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  his  narrative. 
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No  superstitious  fool  had  I 

Sought  El  Dorados  iu  the  sky  ! 

Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  states, 

And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates, 

Kich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through, 

And  sack'd  the  splendours  of  Peru, 

Till  sunk  Pizarro's  daring  name. 

And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame." — 

"  Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray  ! 

Good  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  day  1 " — 

XIII. 

"  Good  am  I  deem'd  at  trumpet-sound, 

And  good  where  goblets  dance  the  round. 

Though  gentle  ne'er  was  join'd,  till  now. 

With  rugged  Bertram's  breast  and  brow. — 

But  I  resume.     The  battle's  rage 

Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 

Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride. 

Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 

But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 

A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war  ; 

While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven, 

The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven, 

And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain, 

Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 

Even  thus  upon  the  bloody  field, 

The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  wheel'd 

Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame. 

Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadi'ons  came, 

Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 

Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  wine  ; 

Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal. 

In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reel. 

What  wouldst  thou  more  1 — in  tumult  tost. 

Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost. 

A  thousand  men,  who  drew  the  sword 

For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 

Preach'd  forth  from  hamlet,  grange,  and  down. 

To  cm'b  the  crosier  and  the  crown. 

Now,  stark  and  stiff",  lie  stretch'd  in  gore, 

And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — ■ 
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Tints  fared  it,  wlien  I  left  the  fight, 

With  the  good  Cause  aud  Commous'  right." — 

XIV. 

"  Disastrous  news  !  "  dark  Wj^cliffe  said  ; 

Assumed  despondence  bent  his  head. 

While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  ej'e, 

The  well-feign'd  sorrow  to  belie. — 

"  Disastrous  news  ! — when  needed  most, 

Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost  1 

ComiDlete  the  woful  tale,  and  say, 

Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day ; 

What  leaders  of  repute  aud  name 

Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fame. 

If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom, 

My  tears  shall  dew  his  honom-'d  tomb. — 

No  answer  ? — Friend,  of  all  om-  host, 

Thou  know'st  whom  I  should  hate  the  most. 

Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate, 

Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  fate." — 

With  look  unmoved, — "  Of  friend  or  foe, 

Aught,"  answer'd  Bertram,  "  would'st  thou  know. 

Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 

A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain  ; — 

For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 

I  have  nor  judgment  nor  repty." 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'd. 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wyclitfe's  breast ; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  born, 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
"  Wretch  !  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt  ? 
Philip  of  Mortham,  lives  he  yet "? 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 
Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 
Slave !  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 
To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fight?"— 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung. 
And  Wyclifie's  hand  he  strongly  wrung ; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail. 
Forced  the  red  blood-drop  from  the  nail — 
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"  A  health  !  "  he  cried  ;  and,  ere  he  quaff 'd, 

Fhiug  from  him  Wycliffe's  hand,  and  laugh'd  : 

— "  Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy  heart ! 

Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part ! 

Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear, 

Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 

What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine, 

If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine  ? 

What  carest  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 

If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work  ? 

Or  what,  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 

Are  reddening  Marston's  swarthy  breast, 

If  Philip  Mortham  with  them  lie. 

Lending  his  life-l)lood  to  the  dye  1 — 

Bit,  then  !  and  as  'mid  comrades  free 

Carousing  after  victory. 

When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear. 

That  boys  and  women  shrink  to  hear. 

From  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell 

The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell. 

XVI. 

"  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego, 

Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 

And  when  an  insult  I  forgive, 

Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  live  ! — 

Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 

Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  foes  ; 

Or  whom  more  siu'e  revenge  attends. 

If  number'd  with  ungrateful  friends. 

As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd, 

Along  the  marshall'd  ranks  he  rode, 

And  wore  his  visor  up  the  while. 

I  saw  his  melancholy  smile, 

When,  full  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 

Where  Rokeby's  kindred  banner  flew. 

'And  thus,'  he  said,  'will  friends  divide  !' — 

I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side. 

We  two  had  turn'd  the  battle's  tide, 

In  many  a  well-debated  field, 

Where  Bertram's  breast  was  Philip's  shield. 

I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale, 
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Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale, 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw, 
And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew ; 
I  thought  on  Quariaua's  clitF, 
Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skiff, 
Through  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 
Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore ; 
And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  suck'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound. 
These  thouglits  like  torrents  rush'd  along, 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XVII. 

"  Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent ; 

Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent. 

When  Mortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore, 

Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 

I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 

I  scarcely  heard  the  trumj^ets  blow ; 

Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife. 

Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 

'Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  Im-ed  to  come, 

As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home. 

Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er. 

With  liim  I  sought  oiu'  native  shore. 

But  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estranged 

From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  ranged ; 

Doubts,  horrors,  superstitious  fears, 

Sadden'd  and  dimm'd  descending  years  ; 

The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought, 

And  damn'd  each  free-born  deed  and  thought. 

Then  must  I  seek  another  home, 

My  license  shook  his  sober  dome ; 

If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 

I  revell'd  thrice  the  smn  away. 

An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray 'd. 

Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 

Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance. 

Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 

The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look, 

At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook ; 

The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame, 

VOL.   II.  L 
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And  lock'd  his  hoards  when  Bertram  came  ; 
Each  chikl  of  coward  peace  ke2)t  far 
From  the  neglected  son  of  war. 

XVIII. 

"  But  civil  discord  gave  the  call, 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all. 
By  Mortham  m-ged,  I  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  *? 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer ; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtaiu'd, 
And  I,  dishouour'd  and  disdain'd, 
Gain'd  but  the  high  and  hapjiy  lot, 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot ! — 
All  this  thou  know'st,  thy  gestures  tell  ; 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  well. 
'Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham 's  fate. 


"Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly  part. 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the  heart. 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side, 
Philip  of  Mortham's  cause  was  tried. 
And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix'd. 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix'd. 
I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fray. 
That  changed  as  March's  moody  day, 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  bursts  its  bank. 
Fierce  Rupert  thunder'd  on  our  flank. 
'Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and  strife, 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  life, 
'Twas  then  I  fired  my  petronel. 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  fell. 
One  dying  look  he  upward  cast. 
Of  wrath  and  anguish — 'twas  his  last. 
Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  Adew 
What  of  the  battle  should  ensue  ; 
But  ere  I  clear'd  that  bloody  press. 
Our  northern  horse  ran  masterless  ; 
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Moucktou  aud  Mitton  ^  told  the  news, 
How  troops  of  roundheads  choked  the  Ouse, 
Aud  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast, 
Si^urring  his  palfrey  northward,  past. 
Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed. 
Yet  when  I  reach'd  the  banks  of  Swale, 
Had  rumour  learn'd  another  tale  ; 
With  his  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem'd  the  day  :  ^ 
But  whether  false  the  news,  or  true, 
Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you." 

XX. 

Not  then  by  Wycliffe  might  be  shown. 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  free, 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  terms  his  speech  he  wove. 
Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love  ; 
Promised  aud  vow'd  in  courteous  sort. 
But  Bertram  broke  professions  short. 
"  Wycliffe,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay. 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
AVarn'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 
Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 
Train'd  forward  to  his  bloody  fall. 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  ? 
Oft,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  side. 
The  shejiherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name. 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham,^ 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodburne's  cottages  and  trees, 
Some  ancient  sculjitor's  art  has  shown 

1  Villages  near  the  river  Ouse,  not  far  from  the  field  of  battle. 

-'  Cromwell,  with  his  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  had  a  principal  share  in 
turning  the  fate  of  the  day  at  Marston  Moor. 

*  Risingham,  Bertram's  birthplace,  is  in  Redesdale,  some  of  tlie  legends 
of  which  are  here  introduced. 
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An  outlaw's  im.igc  on  the  stone  ; 
Unmatch'd  in  strength,  a  giant  lie, 
With  quiver'd  back,  and  kirtled  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold, 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And  age  and  infancy  can  tell, 
By  brother's  treachery  he  fell. 
Thus  warn'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 

XXI. 

"  When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed, 
Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed. 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where, 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share  ; 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name, 
Our  differing  laws  give  each  to  claim. 
Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throne, 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own  ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir, 
Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair, 
And  these  I  yield  : — do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier.^ 
Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foemau  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 
When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil, 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portion'd  spoil ; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe, 
He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the  blow ; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortliam's  caverns  dark ; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne. 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn, 
Each  string  of  ]  )earl,  each  silver  bar, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep, 
Those  Transatlantic  treasures  sleep. 

1  Scott  notes  that  the  spoils  of  the  Buccaneers  were  distributed  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  and  equitable  rule. 
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Thou  must  along — for,  lacking  thee, 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free ; 
And  then  fixrewell.     I  haste  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy ; 
When  cloy'd  each  wish,  these  wars  afford 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword." 


An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  craft,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law  ; 
"While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear  : — 
Joy^d  at  the  soid  that  Bertram  flies. 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize, 
Hated  his  pride's  presimiptuous  tone, 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  com-se  to  steer. 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
"  His  charge,"  he  said,  "  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now ; 
Wilfrid  on  Bertram  should  attend. 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend." 

XXIII. 

Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down. 

And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown. 

"  WUfrid,  or  thou — 'tis  one  to  me. 

Whichever  bears  the  golden  key. 

Yet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 

To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile  ! 

If  injury  from  me  you  fear. 

What,  Oswald  Wyclifte,  shields  thee  here  *? 

I've  sprung  from  walls  more  high  than  these, 

I've  swum  through  deeper  streams  than  Tees. 

IMight  I  not  stab  thee,  ere  one  yell 

Could  rouse  the  distant  sentinel  "l 

Start  not — it  is  not  my  design. 

But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine ; 

And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need. 
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This  hand  hath  done  more  desperate  deed. 
Go,  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering  son  ; 
Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone." 

XXIV. 

Nought  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  j^art 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart ; 
A  heart  too  soft  from  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wycliffe's  grace. 
On  AVilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand, 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand  ; 
But  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Show'd  the  elastic  spring  of  blood  ; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore, 
But  turn'd  from  martial  scenes  and  light. 
From  Falstaft"'s  feast  and  Percy's  fight. 
To  ponder  Jacques's  moral  strain. 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain ; 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  I'epose 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 


In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth,  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound,' 
But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake  ; 
In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie. 
Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky  ; 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak. 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  seek. 
Such  was  his  wont ;  and  there  his  dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme, 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spring. 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  coidd  no  more  sustain. 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 
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XXVI, 

He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell, 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  dell ; 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  imteachable,  untaught ; 
He  loved — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame ; 
Vainly  he  loved — for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again ; 
Silent  he  loved — in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  his  life  away- — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care, 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald's  clue. 

XXVIT. 

Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby's  knight. 
To  love  her  was  an  easy  hest, 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask. 
Yet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
In  i^ity  to  her  gentle  slave  ; 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 
And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward  ! 
She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved ; 
Yet,  loath  to  nm-se  the  fixtal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name. 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
The  favouring  glance  to  friendship  due. 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain. 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

XXVIII. 

So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand. 

When  war's  loud  summons  waked  the  land. 
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Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 
The  wo-foreboding  peasant  sees  ; 
In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bokl  • 
Frowning  defiance  in  their  pride, 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks, 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks. 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
His  sister  had  been  Rokeby 's  bride, 
Though  long  before  the  civil  fray. 
In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay, — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band. 
And  march'd  at  Fairfixx's  command  ; 
While  Wycliffe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Less  i^rompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field. 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield. 
Secured  them  -wath  his  Lunedale  powers, 
And  for  the  Commons  held  the  towers. 

XXIX, 

The  lovely  heir  of  Rokeby's  Knight 
Waits  in  his  halls  the  event  of  fight  ; 
For  England's  war  revered  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name, 
And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage. 
Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 
But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Rokeby's  foe, 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego, 
By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  gray, 
To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way, 
Striving,  with  fond  hyi^ocrisy, 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye  ; 
Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance. 
To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance. 
Or  framing,  as  a  fixir  excuse. 
The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse  : 
Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say, 
Some  modern  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
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Theu,  while  the  long'd-for  minutes  last, — 
Ah  !  minutes  quickly  over-past  !— 
Recording  each  expression  free, 
Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy. 
Each  friendly  look,  eacli  softer  tone. 
As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 
All  this  is  o'er — but  still,  unseen, 
Wilfrid  may  hu'k  in  Eastwood  green, 
To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  round. 
While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 
She  comes  1^'tis  but  a  passing  sight, 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  night ; 
She  comes  not — He  will  wait  the  hour, 
When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower ; 
'Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past, 
Her  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast. 
"What  is  my  life,  my  hope?"  he  said; 
"Alas  !  a  transitory  shade." 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love. 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come. 
While  still  he  tm-n'd  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued. 
In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  view'd 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good  : 
But  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild. 
Was  Fancy's  siioil'd  and  wayward  child  ; 
In  her  bright  car  she  bade  him  ride. 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  side, 
Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat. 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat, 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head. 
Her  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread. 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow. 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego. 
And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stern  reality. 
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Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 

Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXI. 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains. 
Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins, 
Pity  and  woe  !  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind  ; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth, 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth, 
Tlie  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal, 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel ! 
0  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last, 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good  ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd. 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloy'd  ! 
Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game, 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim  ; 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race, 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set. 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret ; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes. 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show. 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe. 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold, 
Transformed,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold, 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mom-ns  his  loss. 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXII. 

More  wouldst  thou  know — yon  tower  survey, 
Yon  couch  unpress'd  since  parting  day. 
Yon  untrimm'd  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam, 
And  yon  thin  form  ! — the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread ; 
The  head  reclined,  the  loosen'd  hair, 
The  limbs  relax'd,  the  mournful  air. — 
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See,  he  looks  up ; — a  woful  smile 
Lightens  his  wo-worn  cheek  a  while, — 
'Tis  fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought, 
To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrought ; 
For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes. 
Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes. 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain. 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  the  vein. 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eyes. 
Vain  hope  !  to  see  the  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'ercast. 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast ; 
Another  hour  must  wear  away, 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day, 
And  hark  !  to  waste  that  weary  hour, 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

XXXIII. 

©one 

TO   THE   MOON 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam. 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky  ! 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee  stream 

Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye  ! 
How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 

Untroubled  view  om-  scenes  below. 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe  ! 

Fair  Queen  !  I  will  not  blame  thee  now, 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side  ; 
Each  little  cloud  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  chide, 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear, 
For,  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried. 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'd  my  feai'. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  form'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell. 

By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen. 
Reflected  from  the  crystal  well. 
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Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell, 
Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright, 

Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  teU 

How  swiftly  wanes  the  summer  night ! 

XXXIV. 

He  starts — a  step  at  this  lone  horn*  ! 
A  voice  ! — his  father  seeks  the  tower. 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense. 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
"  Wilfrid  ! — what,  not  to  sleep  address'd  ? 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest. 
Mortham  has  fall'n  on  Marston-moor  ; 
Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  blood, 
For  the  State's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey ; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way, 
In  every  point,  in  every  word." — 
Then,  in  a  whisper, — "  Take  thy  sword  ! 
Bertram  is — what  I  must  not  tell. 
I  hear  his  hasty  step — farewell ! " 


CANTO   SECOND 


Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest ; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear, 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  gray  clouds  wax  dimly  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height ; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay, 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day, 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain, 
And  towers  and  sj^ires,  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Stanmore's  shapeless  swell, 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fell, 
And  rock-beffirdled  Gilmanscar, 
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And  Arkiugartli,  lay  dark  afar  ; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls, 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  banner'd  walls. 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale, 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 


What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower  high, 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye  ! — 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees,i 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapom-s  from  the  stream  ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower, 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away, 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone, 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side. 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide, 
Where  Tees,  fidl  many  a  fathom  low. 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor  clay-mound,  checks  his  fierce  career, 
Condemn'd  tohuine  a  chaunell'd  way, 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  gray. 

III. 

Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright, 

Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish'd  sight ; 

But  many  a  tributary  stream 

Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam  : 

Staindrop,  who,  from  her  silvan  bowers, 

Salutes  proud  Raby's  battled  towers ; 

The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 

And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  sou ; 

And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 

We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song ; 

And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild, 

1  The  tower  of  Barnard's  Castle  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
vallpy  of  the  Tees. 
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And  fairy  Thorsgill's  xnurmuring  child, 

Aud  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still, 

Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rill. 

Who  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd, 

Yet  long'd  for  Roslin's  magic  glade  1  ^ 

Who,  wandering  there,  hath  sought  to  change 

Even  for  that  vale  so  stern  and  strange, 

Wliere  Cartland's  Crags,  fantastic  rent. 

Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are  sent  1 

Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  jiraise  be  thine, 

Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine  ! 

Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays, 

List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days  ; 

'Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show'st  the  cave, 

The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave  ;  - 

Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale. 

Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 

Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  baud. 

Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land. 

To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  high 

Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  eye. 

IV. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 

Which  sunrise  shows  from  Barnard's  height. 

But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day, 

With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 

While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale. 

Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 

By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 

The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won  ; 

Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast, 

Aud  Egliston's  gray  ruins  pass'd ; 

Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent, 

Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 

Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood 

To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude ; 

1  The  poet,  iu  celebrating  the  scenery  of  his  friend  Morritt's  neighbour- 
hood, bethinks  him  of  Iiis  own  favourite  haunts  in  Scotland,  and  puts  in  a 
word  for  them. 

■-  Cartland  Crags,  near  Lanark,  celebrated  as  among  the  favourite 
retreats  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
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Well  may  you  thiuk  bold  Risingliam 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 
And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween, 
Such  imcons;euial  souls  between. 


Stern  Bertram  shunn'd  the  nearer  way. 
Through  Rokeby's  jDark  and  chase  that  lay. 
And,  skirting  high  the  valley's  ridge. 
They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge. 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  space  and  unconfined, 
As,  'scaped  from  Brignall's  dark-wood  glen. 
She  seeks  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 
There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound, 
Raised  by  that  Legion  ^  long  reuown'd. 
Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim, 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame, 
"  Stern  sons  of  war  !"  sad  Wilfrid  sigh'd, 
"  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  ! 
What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known  1 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone  !" — • 
This  to  himself;  for  moral  strain 
To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain. 

VI. 

Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 
Awoke,  when  Rokeby's  turrets  high  - 
Were  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
0  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had  stray'd 
Beside  him  through  the  lovely  glade, 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show, 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free. 
As  captive  set  at  liberty. 
Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad. 
And  clamoiu-ing  joyful  on  her  road  ; 

1  The  craze  of  antiquaries  in  Scott's  time  was  for  Roman  remains.  See 
his  novel  The  Antiquary. 

-  The  family  of  Rnki.liy  or  Rokesby  lost  their  estates  on  the  Tees  in 
the  Civil  War. 
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Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 
The  trees  retire  in  scatter'd  ranks. 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest. 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest. 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke. 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter'd  host — 
All  this,  and  more,  miglit  Spenser  say, 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay. 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower, 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 


The  open  vale  is  soon  pass'd  o'er, 

Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more ; 

Sinking  mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 

A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 

A  stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 

As  e'er  the  foot  of  ]\Iinstrel  trode  ! 

Broad  shadows  o'er  their  j^assage  fell. 

Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell ; 

It  seem'd  some  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 

A  channel  f6r  the  stream  had  given, 

So  high  the  cliffs  of  limestone  gray 

Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 

Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 

A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space, 

Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  wave, 

May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave. 

And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  tit, 

That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit, 

May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 

O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 

Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride. 

Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 

That  down  life's  current  drive  amain, 

As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain  ! 

VIII. 

The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed. 
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Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gray, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray  ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung ; 
And  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven. 
The  shiver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven  ; 
Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breiist. 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their  crest, 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  iu  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold, 
When  revell'd  loud  the  feudal  rout. 
And  the  arch'd  halls  return'd  their  shout ; 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar, 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam, 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede. 

But  leave  between  no  simny  mead. 

No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 

Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand  ; 

Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat, 

As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat, 

Where  hermit,  wandering  from  his  cell, 

His  rosary  might  love  to  tell. 

But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 

A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew. 

With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 

The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 

Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast, 

The  earth  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast ; 

For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 

The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love  ; 

Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  fiowei-, 

Arose  within  its  baleful  l)ower  : 

The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 

Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves. 

That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 

Bestrew'd  the  ground  witli  every  blast. 

VOL.   II.  M 
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Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill, 

In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still, 

Save  that  on  Greta's  forther  side 

Some  straggling  beams  through  copscwood  glide ; 

And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 

That  dingle's  deep  and  fmieral  shade. 

With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 

Which,  glimmering  through  the  ivy  spray, 

Ou  the  opposing  summit  lay. 


The  lated  peasant  shunn'd  the  dell ; 

For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 

Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight. 

Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night. 

When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 

Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 

While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 

Pleasm'e  and  Paiu,  sit  crouching  near. 

Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 

And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 

The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher, 

The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher. 

And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind, 

As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 

Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 

For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham's  glade ; 

For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side. 

By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride, 

In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 

If  touch'd  by  Superstition's  power. 

Might  well  have  deem'd  that  Hell  had  given 

A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  Heaven, 

While  AVilfrid's  form  had  seem'd  to  glide 

Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XI. 

Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known  ; 
For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 
Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind  : 
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Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  i)ity  barr'd, 
Have  quaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  Maj', 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale. 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retain'd 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd  : 
Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth  ; 
Learn'd  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gale, 
Full  swell'd  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Pour'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  night. 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  spell : 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore, 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar, 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Elmo's  light ;  ^ 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  Avhose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm  ; 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard. 
And  lower'd  is  every  topsail-yard, 
And  canvas,  wove  in  earthly  looms, 
Xo  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes  ! 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky. 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high. 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail, 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale ; 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 


Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone, 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own  ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  kej^,- 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty, 

1  As  regards  these  superstitions,  coiiipaio  The  Pirate. 
-  Key,  a.  name  given  to  small  islands  which  buccaneers  found  useful  for 
hiding  themselves  and  their  treasures. 
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Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood, 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appall'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 
"Whose  light-arm'd  shallop  anchor'd  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain. 
Ring  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane  ; 
The  fierce  adventurer's  heart  they  scare, 
Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer, 
Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail,    , 
To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 
A  legend  for  another  bay. 

XIII. 

Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 
Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild. 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 
Rush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes ; 
Such  to  his  troubled  soul  their  form. 
As  the  imle  Death-ship  to  the  storm. 
And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread, 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead, — 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force 
Hover'd  'twixt  horror  and  remorse  ; 
That  pang,  perchance,  his  bosom  press'd, 
As  Wilfrid  sudden  he  address'd  : — 
"  Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trod 
Until  the  sun  rides  high  abroad ; 
Yet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 
A  Form,  that  seem'd  to  dog  om-  way ; 
Twice  from  my  glance  it  seem'd  to  fiee. 
And  shroud  itself  by  clift"  or  tree. 
How  think'st  thou  1 — Is  our  path  waylaid  1 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray'd  1 

If  so  " Ere,  starting  from  his  dream. 

That  turn'd  upon  a  gentler  theme, 

Wilfrid  had  rou.sed  him  to  reply, 

Bertram  sprung  forward,  shouting  high, 

"  Whate'er  thou  art,  thou  now  shalt  stand  !  "- 

And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 
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XIV, 


As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath, 

He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path ; 

Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out, 

To  his  loud  stej)  and  savage  shout. 

Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 

Hatli  scaled  the  cliffs ;  his  frantic  chase 

Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 

Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement ; 

Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend. 

Foot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  must  lend. 

Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay, 

Views,  from  beneath,  his  dreadful  way  : 

Now  to  the  oak's  warp'd  roots  he  clings. 

Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings  ; 

Now,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  dare 

An  unsupported  leap  in  air ; 

Hid  iu  the  shrubby  rain-course  now, 

You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bough, 

And  by  his  corselet's  sullen  clank, 

And  by  the  stones  spurn'd  from  the  bank, 

And  by  the  hawk  scared  from  her  nest. 

And  raven's  croaking  o'er  their  guest. 

Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 

The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV. 

See,  he  emerges  ! — desperate  noAv 

All  farther  course — Yon  beetling  In-ow 

In  craggy  nakedness  sublime. 

What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  1 

It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasp, 

Presents  no  angle  to  his  grasp  : 

Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon. 

Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stone. 

Balanced  on  such  precarious  prop, 

He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  top. 

Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makes. 

By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shakes  ! 

Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends. 

It  sways,  ...  it  loosens,  ...  it  descends 
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Aud  downward  holds  its  headlong  way, 
Crashing  o'er  rock  and  copsewood  spray. 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  dell ! — 
Fell  it  alone  1 — alone  it  fell. 
Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate, 
The  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands, 
And  on  the  toj)  uuliarm'd  he  stands  ! 


Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued  ; 
At  intervals  where,  roughly  hew'd, 
Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 
Render'd  the  cliffs  accessible. 
By  circuit  slow  lie  thus  attain'd 
The  height  that  Risingham  had  gainM, 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  .wood, 
Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood. 
'Twas  a  fair  scene  !  the  sunbeam  lay 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  gray  : 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees  ; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed, 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red, 
And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
RoU'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow, 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed, 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred ; 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gay. 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 


'Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay  ; 
That  summer  morn  shone  blithe  and  gay  ; 
But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  call. 
Awaked  not  Mortham's  silent  hall. 
No  porter,  by  the  low-brow'd  gate, 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew  ; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew  : 
The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard. 
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As  to  her  moruiug  task  she  fared  : 

In  the  void  offices  around, 

Rung  not  a  hoof,  nor  bay'd  a  hound  ; 

Nor  eager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh. 

Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay  ; 

Untrimm'd,  undress'd,  neglected  now, 

Was  alley'd  walk  and  orchard  bough  • 

All  sjjoke  the  master's  absent  care. 

All  spoke  neglect  and  disrej^air. 

South  of  the  gate,  au  arrow  flight, 

Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite, 

As  if  a  canopy,  to  spread 

O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead  ; 

For  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 

Above  a  massive  monument, 

Carved  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise. 

With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device  : 

There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom,  - 

Bertram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

XVIII. 

"  It  vauish'd,  like  a  flitting  ghost ! 
Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said,  "  'twas  lost — 
This  tomb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stored 
Of  Mortham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
'Tis  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid ; 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stern  behest. 
That  none  shoidd  on  his  steps  intrude. 
Whene'er  he  sought  this  solitude. — 
Au  ancient  mariner  I  knew, 
What  time  I  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew, 
Who  oft,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Forbisher,  and  Drake  ; 
Adventurous  hearts  !  who  barter'd,  bold, 
Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say, 
Captain  or  comrade  witli  your  prey  ; 
But  seek  some  charncl,  when,  at  full, 
The  moon  ftilds  skeleton  and  skull  : 
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There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap  ; 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep  ;  ^ 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 
Lacks  there  such  charnel  1 — kill  a  slave, 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post. — 
Such  was  his  tale.     Its  truth,  I  ween. 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen." — 

XIX. 

Wilfrid,  Avho  scorn'd  the  legend  wild, 

In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled. 

Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 

In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold  ; 

But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 

The  apparition's  form  and  show. — 

The  power  within  the  guilty  breast, 

Oft  vanquish'd,  never  quite  suppress'd. 

That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 

To  take  the  felon  by  surprise, 

And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell, 

In  his  desjDite  his  guilt  to  tell, — 

That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke  ; 

Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke  ; 

"  'Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to  head  ! 

His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red, 

His  shape,  his  mien — 'twas  Mortham,  right 

As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight." — 

"  Thou  slay  him  1 — thou  ? " — With  conscious  start 

He  heard,  then  mann'd  his  haughty  heart — 

"  I  slew  him  1 — I ! — I  had  forgot 

Thou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  of  the  plot. 

But  it  is  spoken — nor  will  I 

Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 

I  slew  him  ;  I  I  for  thankless  pride  ; 

'Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died  !  " 

1  The  Buccaneers  are  said  to  have  soiuetiiues  killed  a  Negro  or  a  Spaniard 
and  buried  him  with  their  treasure,  under  the  fancy  that  his  ghost  wouhl 
keep  watch  over  it. 
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XX. 


Wilfrid,  of  geutle  hand  and  heart, 

Averse  to  every  active  part. 

But  most  averse  to  martial  broil, 

From  danger  shrunk,  and  turn'd  from  toil : 

Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 

Nursed  one  brave  sjjark  of  noble  fire  ; — 

Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong. 

His  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  "wax'd  strong. 

Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain. 

Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain  ; 

But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to  flame. 

He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 

And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood  ; 

And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood. 

On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand. 

Placed  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 

"  Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  thou'rt  sold, 

Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 

Ai'ouse  there,  ho  !  take  spear  and  sword  ! 

Attach  the  murderer  of  your  Lord  ! " 

XXI. 

A  moment,  fix'd  as  by  a  spell. 

Stood  Bertram — It  seem'd  miracle. 

That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame, 

Set  grasp  on  warlike  Risingham. 

But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke. 

The  fiend  within  the  ruftian  woke  ! 

To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand, 

To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand, 

Was  but  one  moment's  work, — one  more 

Had  drench'd  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's  gore  ; 

But,  in  the  instant  it  arose. 

To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 

A  warlike  form,  that  mark'd  the  scene. 

Presents  his  rapier  sheathed  between, 

Parries  the  fast-descending  blow, 

And  steps  'twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe  ; 

Nor  then  unscabbarded  liis  brand, 

But,  sternly  pointing  witli  Ins  hand, 
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With  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  fight, 
And  motion'd  Bertram  from  his  sight. 
"  Go,  and  repent," — he  said,  "  while  time 
Is  given  thee  ;  add  not  crime  to  crime." 

XXII. 

Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed, 

As  on  a  vision  Bertram  gazed  ! 

'Twas  Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  high, 

His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye. 

His  look  and  accent  of  command. 

The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand. 

His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall, 

His  war-bleach'd  locks — 'twas  Mortham  all. 

Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career 

A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear  ; 

His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 

The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 

But  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 

His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood. — 

What  spectre  can  the  charnel  send. 

So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend? 

Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command. 

Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band. 

When  Risingham,  for  many  a  day. 

Had  march'd  and  fought  beneath  liis  sway, 

Tamed  him — and,  with  reverted  face. 

Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace ; 

Oft  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared, 

And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared  ; 

But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heanl, 

Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappear'd  ; — 

Nor  longer  there  the  Warrior  stood. 

Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood  ; 

But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 

"  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives." 

XXIII. 

Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear, 
Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear  ; 
When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread. 
And,  with  his  father  at  their  head. 
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Of  liorsemeu  arm'd  a  gallant  power 

Rein'd  up  their  steeds  before  the  tower. 

"Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  sou?"  lie  said  : 

"Where's  Bertram ?— Why  that  naked  blade T'— 

Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied 

(For  Mortham's  charge  his  honour  tied), 

"  Bertram  is  gone — the  villain's  word 

Avouch'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord  ! 

Even  now  we  fought — but,  when  your  tread 

Announced  you  nigh,  the  felon  fled." 

In  Wyclifte's  conscious  eye  appeal- 

A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear  ; 

On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke, 

And  his  lip  quiver'd  as  he  spoke  : — 

XXIV. 

"  A  murderer  ! — Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  ! 
Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  true, 
Pursuit  were  vain — let  him  fly  far — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war." 
A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side, 
Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tried  ; 
That  morn,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate. 
And  follow'd  now  in  Wyclifte's  train, 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck, 
Chafed  not  against  the  cm'b  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply ; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint 
(His  the  old  faith) — then  burst  restraint. 

XXV. 

"  Yes  !  I  beheld  his  bloody  foil, 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thouglit  to  measure  sword, 
Presumptuous  hoi)e  !  witli  Mortham's  loi-d. 
And  shall  the  murderer  'scape,  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true  1 
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Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace  ? 
No !  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
False  Risingham  shall  yield  or  die. — 
Ring  out  the  castle  'larum  bell ! 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell  ! 
Meantime  disperse — ride,  gallants,  ride  ! 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be. 
That  honours  Mortham's  memory. 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  ! 
Else  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name  ! '' 

XXVI. 

Instant  to  earth  young  Redmond  sprung ; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliffe's  band, 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew. 
His  mantle  from  his  slioulders  threw. 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  i^laced, 
The  gi'een-wood  gaiu'd,  the  footsteps  traced, 
Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
"  To  cover,  hark  !" — and  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
"  Suspicion  !  yes — pursue  him — fly — 
But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife. 
On  rufiian  desperate  of  his  life  ; 
Wlioever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead  ! 
Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  head  ! " 

XXVII. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd,  to  make  good 
Each  patli  that  issued  from  the  wood. 
Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout ; 
With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire, 
And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire, 
And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 
Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir  1 
He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  fixith, 
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Avenger  of  his  kiusinau's  death  1 — 

Leaning  against  the  elm  in  tree, 

AVith  drooping  head  and  slacken'd  knee, 

And  clenched  teeth,  and  close-clasp'd  hands, 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  ! 

His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent. 

His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent ; 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air. 

May  ring  discovery  and  despair. 

XXVIII. 

What  'vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  morning  sun  on  J\Iortham's  glade  1 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride, 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide. 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim, 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  'vail'd  it,  that  the  ftiu-  domain, 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain. 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone, 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  1 
The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour. 
Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower, 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  ojDeu'd  Mortham's  bloody  tomb  ! 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  imwilling  ear 
To  each  siu'mise  of  hope  or  fear, 
Murmiu-'d  among  the  rustics  round, 
AVho  gather'd  at  the  'larum  sound ; 
He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away, 
E'en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray. 
Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood, 
For  one  sharp  death-shot  from  the  wood  ! 

XXIX. 

At  length,  o'erpast  that  dreadful  space. 
Back  straggling  came  the  scatter'd  chase  ; 
Jaded  and  weaiy,  horse  and  man, 
Return'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 
Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say, 
All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way. 
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Though  Redmoud  still,  up  Briguall  wood, 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  piu'sued. — 
0,  fatal  doom  of  human  race  ! 
What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase  ! 
Remorse  from  Oswald's  brow  is  gone, 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  tlieir  throne ; 
The  pang  of  instant  terror  by, 
They  dictate  thus  their  slave's  reply  : — 

XXX. 

"Ay — let  him  range  like  hasty  hound  ! 

And  if  the  grim  wolf's  lair  be  found. 

Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 

With  Redmond,  or  with  Risingham. — 

Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy  ! 

Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 

To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 

To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 

Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise. 

And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase  ; 

In  a  rough  i^ath  will  oft  command — 

Accept  at  least — thy  friendly  hand  ; 

His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  pray'd, 

Unwilling  takes  his  proffer'd  aid. 

While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 

In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks. 

Whene'er  he  sings,  will  she  glide  nigh, 

And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye ; 

Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 

The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 

These  are  strong  signs  ! — yet  wherefore  sigh, 

And  wipe,  effeminate,  thine  eye  ? 

Thine  shall  she  be,  if  thou  attend 

The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend. 

XXXI. 

"  Scarce  wert  thou  gone,  when  peep  of  light 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Marston's  fight. 
Brave  Cromwell  turn'd  the  doubtful  tide. 
And  conquest  bless'd  the  rightful  side ; 
Three  thousand  cavaliers  lie  dead, 
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Rupert  and  that  bold  Llarquis  lied ; 

Nobles  and  knights,  so  i^roud  of  late, 

Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 

Of  these,  committed  to  my  charge. 

Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  large  ; 

Redmond,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 

He  reaches  Barnard's  towers  to-day. 

Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be, 

Unless  that  maid  compound  witli  thee  I  ^ 

Go  to  her  now — be  bold  of  cheer, 

"While  her  soul  floats  'twixt  hope  and  feai- ; 

It  is  the  very  change  of  tide, 

AVhen  best  the  female  heart  is  tried — 

Pride,  prejudice,  and  modesty, 

Are  in  the  ciu'rent  swept  to  sea ; 

And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  his  oar, 

May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore." 


CANTO   THIRD 


The  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth  ; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind, 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assign'd. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring ; 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair  ; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare  ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb  ; 
The  wolf  devoxu'S  the  fleecy  dam  ; 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear. 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare ; 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan. 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man  ; 

1  Scott  notes  that  such  coiniiositions  between  the  vanquished  and  the 
dominant  party  were  not  infrequent  after  the  ruin  of  the  King's  cause  at 

Marston  Moor. 
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Plying  war's  desultory  trade, 
Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade, 
Since  Nimrod,  Cush's  mighty  son, 
At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. 


The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey, 

Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way, 

And  knows  in  distant  forest  far 

Cam2J  his  red  bretlu'en  of  the  war  ; 

He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 

To  baffle  the  jiursuit  he  tries, 

Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide. 

Where  swampy  streams  through  rushes  glidt 

Now  covering  with  the  wither'd  leaves 

The  foot-prints  that  the  dew  receives ; 

He,  skill'd  in  every  silvan  guile. 

Knows  not,  nor  tries,  such  various  wile. 

As  Risingham,  when  on  the  wind 

Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 

In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard 

Each  art  her  wily  dalesman  dared, 

When  Rooken-edge,  and  Redswair  liigli, 

To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound's  cry,^ 

Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear, 

And  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear ; 

And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proved 

The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 


Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar, 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war  ; 
The  sharpen'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye. 
The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh  ; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
Outstripp'd  the  Charib's  rapid  race ; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb. 
To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  swim  ; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 

1  F(ir  the  feuds  between  the  men  of  Redesdale  and  tlie  Seulch  Bordereit 
see  The  Raid  of  (lie  llcidsivire,  vol.  i.  p.  -11. 
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Each  (lire  iuclemency  of  air  ; 
Nor  less  confirm'd  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  and  ftxmine's  throe. 
These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save. 
In  peril  oft  by  laud  and  wave, 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shore, 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  roar. 
When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Track'd  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain. 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried, 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 

IV. 

'Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need, 

He  proved  his  courage,  art,  aud  speed. 

Now  slow  he  stalk'd  with  stealthy  jjace, 

Now  started  forth  iii  rapid  race, 

Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train, 

To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain  ; 

Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high. 

To  baffle  the  pursuer's  eye  ; 

Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawling  sound 

The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd. 

But  if  the  forest  verge  he  uears, 

There  trample  steeds,  and  glimmer  spears ; 

If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew. 

He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  halloo, 

Beating  each  cover  while  they  came, 

As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 

'Twas  then — like  tiger  close  beset 

At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 

'Counter'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 

By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flare, 

Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound. 

To  bm'st  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound, — 

'Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose. 

Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes  : 

But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  covv'd 

By  brandish'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd. 

Retreats  beneath  tlie  jungle's  sliroud, 

Bertram  suspends  his  pm-pose  stern. 

And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fern. 
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Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye.^ 


V. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 

Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase  ; 

Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound, 

Climb  every  height  to  look  around, 

Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword, 

Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 

'Twas  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye  ; 

'Twas  Redmond — by  the  locks  that  fly 

Disorder'd  from  his  glowing  cheek  ; 

Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond  speak. 

A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong. 

Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along  ; 

The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien, 

IMight  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen  ; 

A  face  more  fair  you  Avell  might  find, 

For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind, 

Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 

The  charm  of  regularity  ; 

But  every  feature  had  the  power 

To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour  : 

Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly. 

Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye  ; 

Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire, 

And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire  ; 

Or  soft  and  sadden'd  glances  shoAV 

Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe  ; 

Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind. 

When  various  feelings  are  combined. 

When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near, 

And  hope's  bright  wings  are  check'd  by  fear, 

And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down. 

And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown  ; 

III  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve. 

Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love ; 

1  Scott  quotes  .a  case  where  an  Irish  rebel,  liiding  in  a  bog,  was  detected 
by  "the  sparkle  of  his  eye,"  and  remarks  tliat  hares  on  their  form  are 
usually  discovered  by  the  same  circumstance. 
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With  every  change  his  features  plaj^'d, 
As  aspens  show  the  light  and  shade. 

VI. 

Well  Risingham  young  Redmond  knew  : 
And  much  he  marvell'd  that  the  crew, 
Roused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead, 
Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led  ; 
For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe. 
That  wails  a  generous  foeman  low, 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong. 
That  wreaks  a  generous  foeman's  wrong. 
But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pause ; 
Redmond  is  first,  whate'er  the  cause  : 
And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  couch'd  like  hunted  deei-. 
The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace, 
Rustled  against  the  ruffian's  face. 
Who,  desperate,  twice  prepared  to  start, 
And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart ! 
But  Redmond  turn'd  a  different  way, 
And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway, 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen, 
Deeper  to  plimge  in  coppice  green. 
Thus,  circled  in  his  coil,  the  snake, 
When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake. 
Watches  with  red  and  glistening  eye, 
Prepared,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh, 
With  forked  tongue  and  venom'd  fang 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang ; 
But  if  the  intruders  turn  aside. 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide. 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind, 
Some  undisturb'd  retreat  to  find. 


But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew, 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew, 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind, 
Oft  mutter'd  in  his  savage  mind — 
"  Redmond  O'Neale  !  were  thou  and 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try. 
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With  uot  a  second  here  to  see, 
But  the  gray  clitf  and  oaken  tree, — 
That  voice  of  thine,  that  shouts  so  loud, 
Shoukl  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  proud  ! 
No  !  nor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden's  summer  bower." 
Eluded,  now  behind  him  die. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  each  hostile  cry ; 
He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone, 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintive  cry, 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  murmurs  by  ; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild. 
The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 

VIII. 

He  listen'd  long  with  anxious  heart. 

Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start, 

And,  while  his  stretch'd  attention  glows. 

Refused  his  weary  frame  repose. 

'Twas  silence  all — he  laid  him  down, 

Where  purple  heath  profusely  strown. 

And  throat  wort,  with  its  azure  bell. 

And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell. 

There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 

The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide  ; 

Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dun. 

Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 

As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone. 

In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone. 

Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 

Of  Albin's  mountain-diadem. 

Then,  tired  to  watch  the  current's  play. 

He  turn'd  his  weary  eyes  away, 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  show'd 

Its  huge,  square  cliflfs  through  shaggy  wood. 

One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 

Rear'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  gray  breast ; 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 

The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew  ; 

A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 

Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side. 
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Aud  round  its  nigged  basis  lay,  • 
Bj^  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 
Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn. 
Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 
Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty, 
Tliat  fill'd  stern  Bertram's  gazing  eye. 

IX. 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined. 
Revolving,  in  his  stormy  mind, 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt, 
His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt ; 
A  crime,  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pondering  on  his  life  betray'd 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade. 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold, 
So  seem'd  it,  Mortham's  promised  gold, 
A  deep  and  full  revenge  he  vow'd 
On  Redmond,  forward,  fierce,  and  proud  : 
Revenge  on  AVilfrid — on  his  sire 
Redoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dii'e  ! — 
If,  in  such  mood  (as  legends  say. 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day). 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  i^rofit  by  the  evil  hour. 
Here  stood  a  wi'etch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge  ! 
But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  vengeance  dark  aud  fell,  were  made, 
As  well  might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade. 
No  decider  clouds  the  grove  embrown'd. 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  ground  ; — 
The  demon  knew  his  vassal's  heart, 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art. 

X. 

Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  theme. 
Came  Mortham's  form — Was  it  a  dream  ? 
Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true, 
That  very  Mortham  whom  he  slew  I 
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Or  had  in  living  flesh  appear'd 

The  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'd  1 — 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent, 

His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliff  were  bent, 

'Counter'd  at  once  a  dazzling  glance. 

Like  sunbeam  flash'd  from  sword  or  lance. 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight, 

But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight ; 

He  heard  the  cushat's  murmur  hoarse, 

He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course ; 

The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 

As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 

He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around, 

Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

'Twas  but,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam. 

Glanced  sudden  from  tlie  sparkling  stream 

Then  plunged  him  from  his  gloomy  train 

Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again. 

Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 

"  Bertram  !  well  met  on  Greta  side." 


Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 

As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand  ; 

Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 

To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood  : 

"  Guy  Denzil ! — is  it  thou  1 "  he  said  ; 

"  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade  ! — 

Stand  back  a  space  ! — thy  purpose  show. 

Whether  thou  comest  as  friend  or  foe. 

Report  hath  said,  that  Denzil's  name 

From  Rokeby's  band  was  razed  with  shame." — 

"  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 

Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal, 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 

Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs.^ 

I  reck  not.     In  a  war  to  strive, 

Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive, 

Suits  ill  my  mood  ;  and  better  game 

Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 

J-  It  is  matter  of  history  that  when  the  King's  payment  of  his  troops 
became  irregular  from  the  exliaiistion  of  liis  treasury,  so  did  their  habits. 
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Unscrupulous,  bold  Risingham, 

Who  watcli'd  with  me  iu  midnight  dark, 

To  snatch  a  deer  from  Kokeby-park. 

How  thiuk'st  thou"?" — "  Si^eak  thy  purpose  out ; 

1  love  not  mystery  or  doubt." — 

XII. 

"  Then,  list. — Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 

Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 

Glean'd  from  both  factions — Roundheads,  freed 

From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed  ; 

And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine, 

Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 

Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 

A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 

Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down. 

For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 

Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 

A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. — 

Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said ; 

For  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  waylaid. 

Thy  head  at  price — so  say  our  spies. 

Who  range  the  valley  in  disguise. 

Join  then  with  lis  : — though  wild  debate 

And  wrangling  rend  our  infant  state. 

Each  to  an  equal  loath  to  bow, 

Will  yield  to  chief  reuown'd  as  thou." — 

xm. 

"  Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  passion-stirr'd, 

"  I  call'd  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard  ! 

What  lack  I,  vengeance  to  command, 

But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band  1 

This  Deuzil,  vow'd  to  every  evil, 

Might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil. 

Well,  be  it  so  !  each  knave  and  fool 

Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tool." — 

Aloud,  "I  take  thy  proffer,  Guy, 

But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lie"?" — • 

"  Not  far  from  hence,"  Guy  Denzil  said ; 

"Descend,  and  cross  the  river's  bed. 

Where  rises  yonder  clifi"  so  gray." — 
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"Do  thou,"  said  Bertram,  "lead  the  way." 

Then  mutter'd,  "  It  is  best  make  sure  ; 

Guy  Denzil's  faith  Avas  never  jjure." 

He  follow'd  down  the  steep  descent. 

Then  througli  the  Greta's  streams  they  went ; 

And,  when  they  reached  the  farther  shore. 

They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before. 


With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 
The  flinty  rock  a  murmur'd  din ; 
But  when  Guy  pull'd  the  wilding  spray. 
And  bramliles,  from  its  base  away, 
He  saw,  appearing  to  the  air, 
A  little  entrance,  low  and  square, 
Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone. 
Dark,  winding  through  the  living  stone. 
Here  enter'd  Denzil,  Bertram  here ; 
And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear, 
As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Eesounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 
Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude. 
In  slaty  rock  tlie  jjeasant  hew'd  ; 
And  Brignall's  woods,  and  Scargill's,  wave, 
E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave,^ 
Where,  far  within  the  darksome  rift. 
The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift. 
But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade, 
And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 
Tlie  banquet-hall  and  fortress  too 
Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  crew.^ — 
There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept ; 
There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Guilt-born  Excess,  the  goblet  drain'd. 
Still  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retain'd  ; 
Regret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
With  vain  repining  on  the  past ; 
Among  the  feasters  waited  near 

1  When  Scott  visited  Mr.  Morritt  to  study  tlie  scenery  of  his  projected 
poem,  lie  said  that  he  wanted  a  cave,  and  the  deserted  slate-mines  on  the 
l>anks  of  the  Greta  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  being  admirably  suited  for 
his  pur]iosc. 
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Sorrow,  and  unreijeutant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven. 
With  his  own  crimes  re^^roaching  heaven  \ 
While  Bertram  show'd,  amid  the  crew. 
The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 

XV. 

Hark  !  tlie  loud  revel  wakes  again, 

To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 

Behold  the  grouj)  by  the  pale  lamp, 

That  struggles  Avith  the  earthy  damp. 

By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath  known, 

To  single  out  and  mark  her  own  ! 

Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 

Less  deeply  stamp'd  her  brand  and  stain. 

See  you  i3ale  stripling  !  wdien  a  boy, 

A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy  ! 

Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  Avails  reclined. 

An  early  image  fills  his  mind  : 

The  cottage,  once  his  sire's,  he  sees 

Embower'd  upon  the  banks  of  Tees  ; 

He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland  scene. 

And  shares  the  dance  on  Gaiuford-green. 

A  tear  is  springing — but  the  zest 

Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  jest, 

Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest. 

On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 

For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat : 

Fast  flies  his  dream — with  dauntless  air. 

As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair,   • 

He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 

Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd ; 

And  soon,  in  merry  wassail,  he. 

The  life  of  all  their  revelry. 

Peals  his  loud  song ! — -The  muse  has  found 

Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 

'Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd. 

Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude. — 

With  desperate  merriment  he  sung. 

The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 

Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 

Remorse's  bitter  agony. 
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XVI. 
•Sonc 

0,  Brigiiall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

"  0,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 

I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 
Than  reign  our  English  queen." — 

"  If,  Maiden,  thou  would'st  wend  with  me. 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town. 
Thou  first  must  guess  wliat  life  lead  we. 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down  1 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may. 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed. 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 

I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 
Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

XVII. 

"  I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  Ranger  sworn. 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood." — 
"  A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn, 

And  mine  at  dead  of  ni.i!'ht." — 
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CHORUS. 


Yet  sung  she,  "  Briguall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  ! 

"  With  burnish'd  brand  and  musketoon, 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum. " — 
"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORUS. 

"  And,  0  !  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay. 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  ! 

XVIII. 

"  Maiden  !  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die  ; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead. 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

"  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  gi-ace  a  summer  queen." 

When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song. 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng, 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 
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But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divaii, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  design 'd, 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung  ; 
Though  half  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue, 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth, 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth  ! 

XIX. 

At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told  : 

When,  scornful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold  ; 

For,  train'd  in  license  of  a  court, 

Religion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport ; 

Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 

The  visionary  tales  of  eld  ! 

His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repress'd 

The  unbeliever's  sneering  jest. 

"  'Twere  hard,"  he  said,  "  for  sage  or  seer, 

To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear  ; 

Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'd, 

Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 

Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 

To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard, 

As  ban-dog  keeps  his  master's  roof, 

Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof. 

This  doubt  remains — thy  goblin  gaunt 

Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt ; 

For  why  his  guard  on  Mortham  hold, 

When  Rokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 

Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil. 

By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil  ■?  "— 

XX. 

At  this  he  paused — for  angry  shame 
Lower'd  on  the  brow  of  Risingham. 
He  blush'd  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 
Assertor  of  an  airy  dream. 
And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme. 
"  Denzil,"  he  says,  "  though  lowly  laid. 
Wrong  not  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 
For,  while  he  lived,  at  Mortham's  look 
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Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Denzil,  shook  ! 

And  wheu  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  word 

To  yon  fair  Rose  of  Alleuford, 

I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chasten'd  hound, 

Whose  back  the  huntsman's  lash  hath  found. 

Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 

The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth ; 

He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand. 

When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land.^ 

Mark,  too — I  brook  no  idle  jeer. 

Nor  couj^le  Bertram's  name  with  fear ; 

Mine  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot, 

For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not. — 

Enough  of  this. — Say,  why  this  hoard 

Thou  deem'st  at  Eokeby  castle  stored  : 

Or  thiuk'st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 

His  treasure  with  his  faction's  foe  ? " 

XXI. 

Soon  quench'd  was  Denzil's  ill-timed  mirth  : 

Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 

Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth. 

Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 

The  deadly  wrath  of  Risingham. 

Submiss  he  answer'd, — "  Mortham's  mind. 

Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 

In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 

A  lusty  reveller  was  he  ; 

But  since  return'd  from  over  sea, 

A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 

Hath  numb'd  the  current  of  his  blood. 

Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 

To  Rokeby's  hospitable  hall, 

And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  morn 

Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-horn. 

Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown'd. 

To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 

Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 

Refused  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer ; 

Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar, 

Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 

1  A  short  war  with  Spain  in  1G25-2G  furnished  a  pretext  for  buccaneering. 
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Yet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 

Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  heir." — 

XXII. 

"  Destined  to  her  !  to  yon  slight  maid  ! 
The  prize  my  life  had  wellnigh  paid, 
When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo's  wave, 
I  fought  my  patron's  wealth  to  save  ! — 
Denzil,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier, 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  early  fame 
Call'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Desperate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew ; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise, 
By  scorning  life  and  all  its  ties. 
On  each  adventure  rash  he  roved. 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved  ; 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine  ; 
111  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled. 
For  'twas  in  peril  stern  and  wild  ; 
But  when  he  laugh'd,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate. 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil. 
Then  scornful  turned  him  from  the  spoil ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey  ; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we, 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victory. 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

XXIII. 

"  I  loved  him  well — His  fearless  part. 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart. 
And  after  each  victorious  fight, 
'Twas  I  that  wrangled  for  his  right, 
Redeem'd  his  portion  of  the  prey 
That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away  : 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life, 
And  once  amid  our  comrades'  strife. — 
Yes,  I  have  loved  thee  !     Well  hath  proved 
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My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved  ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  tliy  fate, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. — 
Rise  if  thou  canst !  "  he  look'd  around. 
And  sternly  stamp'd  upon  the  ground — 
"  Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high, 
Even  as  this  morn  it  met  mine  eye. 
And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie  !  " 
He  paused— then,  calm  and  passion-freed. 
Bade  Deuzil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

XXIV. 

"  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell. 
What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well. 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind  ; 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower. 
Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had  sway. 
To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away, 
I  know  not  if  her  featm'es  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  Avife  he  loved  ; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye, 
Till  his  mood  softeu'd  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought. 
Now  every  thought  and  care  confess'd 
To  his  fair  niece's  faithful  breast ; 
Nor  was  there  anght  of  rich  and  rare. 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life ; 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife, 
And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands, 
Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  bands. 
From  Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep. 
To  her  lone  bower  in  Rokeby-Keep, 
Ponderous  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride. 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died." — 

XXV. 

"  Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train. 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain  ; 
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Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here, 

Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near. 

For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace, 

For  plunder'd  boors,  and  harts  of  greese  1 

Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared. 

What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared, 

Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung 

With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  strung  1 " — 

"  I  hold  my  wont— my  rangers  go. 

Even  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe. 

By  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair, 

In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair. 

And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way, 

What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey  1 

Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power. 

We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower." — 


" 'Tis  well ! — there's  vengeance  in  the  thought. 

Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought ; 

And  hot-brain'd  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said, 

Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 

Bertram  she  scorn'd — If  met  by  chance, 

She  turn'd  from  me  her  shuddering  glance, 

Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 

On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look ; 

She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 

Behold  me  without  secret  fear. 

Foreboding  evil : — She  may  rue 

To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true  ! — 

The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train. 

Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain ; 

If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold. 

We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold ; 

Bear  off  the  plunder,  and  the  dame, 

And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame." — 

XXVII. 

"  Still  art  thou  Valour's  venturous  son  ! 

Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run : 

The  menials  of  the  castle,  true, 

And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few ; 
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The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross- 
The  wicket-oTate — the  inner  fosse  " — 


— "  Fool !  if  we  blench  for  toys  like  these, 

On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize  1 

Our  hardiest  venture,  to  exj^lore 

Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door, 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away, 

The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day." — 

"  A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear  : 

In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair, 

Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold  wrath, 

Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path  1 

List,  then  ; — for  vantage  or  assault, 

From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon  vault. 

Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  I  know  : 

There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low, 

That  issues  at  a  secret  spot. 

By  most  neglected  or  forgot. 

Now,  could  a  sj^ial  of  our  train 

On  fair  jiretext  admittance  gain. 

That  sally-port  might  be  unbarr'd  : 

Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  ward  ! " — 

XXVIII. 

"  Now  speak'st  thou  well  : — to  me  the  same, 

If  force  or  art  shall  urge  the  game  ; 

Indifferent,  if  like  fox  I  wind. 

Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind. — 

But,  liark  !  our  merry-men  so  gay 

Troll  forth  another  roundelay." — 

Sons 

"A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine  ! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid, 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine  ! 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew, 

My  love  ! 
No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

.  II.  o 
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"  This  morn  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

Tlie  rose  is  budding  fain  ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow, 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
He  turn'd  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Said,  "Adieu  for  evermore. 

My  love ! 
And  adieu  for  evermore."  ^ — 

XXIX. 

"  What  youth  is  this,  your  band  among, 
The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  song  1 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret." — 
"  Edmond  of  Winston  is  his  name  ; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave,- — 
Now  center'd  all  in  Brignall  cave  ! 
I  watch  him  well — his  wayward  course 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart. 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart. 
Yet  is  he  useful ; — of  the  rest, 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  jest, 
His  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay. 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hom-s  away  : 
When  unemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now — again 
He  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  strain." 

XXX. 

ALLEN-A-DALE 

Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
Alleu-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning, 
Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 

1  Tliis  song  is  imitated  from  an  old  Scottisli   ballad  with  a  similar 
"  bob  "  refrain. 
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Come,  read  me  my  riddle  !  come,  hearken  my  tale  ! 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allen-a-Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Raveusworth  prances  in  pride, 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  side. 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game, 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale, 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen-a-Dale  ! 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight, 

Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as  bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord. 

Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  di-aw  at  his  word  ; 

And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  Avill  vail, 

Who  at  Rere-cross  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 
The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home  : 
"  Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand/air  on  the  hill. 
My  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "  shows  gaUanter  still  ; 
'Tis  the  blue  vaidt  of  heaven,  with  its  crescent  so  pale. 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles  ! "  said  Allen-a-Dale. 

The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone  ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone ; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry  : 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye, 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale, 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen-a-Dale  ! 

XXXI. 

"  Thou  see'st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay. 
Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 
But  when  his  bojdsh  wayward  fit 
Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 

0  !  'tis  a  brain  of  fij-e,  can  ape 
Each  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 

"  Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy — 
Soft !  who  comes  here  ?" — "My  trusty  spy. 
Speak,  Hamlin  !  hast  thou  lodged  our  deer?" — 
"  I  have — but  two  fair  stags  are  near. 

1  watch'd  her,  as  she  slowly  stray'd 
From  Egliston  up  Thorsgill  glade ; 
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But  Wilfrid  Wycliffe  sought  her  side, 
And  then  young  Eedmond,  in  his  pride, 
Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way : 
Much,  as  it  scem'd,  was  tlieirs  to  say : 
There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net, 
Before  their  path  be  homeward  set." 
A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 
Did  Bertram's  will  to  Denzil  teach  ; 
Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band. 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 


CANTO   FOURTH 


When  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high, 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke,^ 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source, 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force  ; 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name, 
Rear'd  higli  theu-  altar's  rugged  stone, 
And  gave  their  Gods  the  land  they  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine, 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line. 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stern  Father  of  the  Slain  ; 
But  to  the  ]\Ionarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place, 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse. 
Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their  vows, 
Remember'd  Thor's  victorious  fame, 
And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer's  name. 

II. 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  err'd,  I  ween, 
Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene, 

1  The  reference  is  to  the  invasion  of  Nortliunihria  by  the  Danes  in  SG7. 
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With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade, 
And  every  little  sunny  glade, 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song, 
To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar, 
The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 
0,  better  were  its  banks  assign'd 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind  ! 
For  where  the  thicket-groups  recede, 
And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead. 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet. 
Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strown, 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne. 
While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh, 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  sly ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings, 
Its  pale  and  aziu-e-pencill'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 

III. 

Here  rise  no  cliffs  the  vale  to  shade  ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade, 
In  fair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  screen. 
Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frow^ns  the  oak, 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke  ; 
And  towers  erect,  in  sable  spire. 
The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning-fire  ; 
The  drooping  ash  and  birch,  between. 
Hang  their  foir  tresses  o'er  the  green. 
And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 
Each  cojDpice  dwarf  of  varied  show, 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined, 
Fling  summer  odours  on  the  wind. 
Such  varied  group  Urbino's  hand 
Round  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  plann'd. 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mars's  Mount  the  God  Unknown  ! 
Then  gray  Philosophy  stood  nigli, 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  si)irit  higli : 
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There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  veteran's  speai", 
There  Grecian  Beanty  bent  to  hear, 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  placed, 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist. 

IV. 

"And  rest  we  here,"  Matilda  said, 
And  sat  her  in  the  varying  shade. 
"  Chance-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  hour, 
To  friendship  due,  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  Wilfrid,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thy  sister-friend ; 
And,  Eedmond,  thou,  at  my  behest, 
No  farther  urge  thy  desperate  'quest. 
For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left, 
Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft  ; 
Wellnigh  an  orphan,  and  alone, 
Captive  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown." 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced, 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  jjlaced  ; 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  eye, 
Nor  bade  young  Redmond  seat  him  nigh. 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw, 
Drew  backward,  as  in  modest  awe. 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed, 
Unmark'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved. 


Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  hair 
Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair. 
Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak, 
So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek. 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale ; 
But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale. 
Or  sjwke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved. 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved. 
Or  when  of  interest  was  express'd 
Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast. 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
RivaU'd  the  blush  of  rising  day. 
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There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 

A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face, 

That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 

The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye ; 

The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 

In  duty  firm,  composed,  resign'd  ; — 

'Tis  tliat  which  Eoman  art  has  given. 

To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heaven. 

In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 

To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play ; 

And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 

In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 

Full  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 

His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

But  days  of  war  and  civil  crime, 

AUow'd  but  ill  such  festal  time, 

And  her  soft  pensiveuess  of  brow 

Had  deejjen'd  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en, 

Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham  slain, 

While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold. 

From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and  gold, 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 

AVith  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 

All  lower'd  around  the  lovely  maid, 

To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 

YI. 

Who  has  not  heard — while  Erin  yet 

Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 

Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 

In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel,  ^ 

Against  St.  George's  cross  blazed  high 

The  banners  of  his  Tanistry, 

To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil. 

And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil  ? 

But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride. 

When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died. 

And  Avon-Duff'  to  ocean  bore 

His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Irish  under  O'Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  in  1598.    Essex  was  sent  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
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'Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  miglit. 
There  had  they  faUen  amongst  the  rest, 
But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
Tlie  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale  ;i 
He  check'd  his  followers'  bloody  zeal, 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold, 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold, 
Gave  them  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  cliffs  and  woods  could  show, 
Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deei", 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come. 
Safe  and  unransom'd  sent  them  home, 
Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  love. 

VII. 

Years  speed  away.     On  Rokeby's  liead 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed  ; 
Calm  he  enjoy'd,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful  gave, 
Wliile  Mortham,  far  beyond  the  main, 
Waged  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain. — 
It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night. 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore's  stormy  height, 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kill'd, 
In  Rokeby  hall  the  cups  were  fill'd. 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late, 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate. 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer'd  to  the  call, 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VIII. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head  ; 

1  The  Taiilst  is  the  lieir-apparciit. 
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On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretch'd  and  trim, 

His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  limb ; 

In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 

Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast ; 

A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore. 

Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 

He  clasi^'d  a  biu'den  to  his  heart, 

And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart, 

The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook, 

And  round  him  gazed  with  wilder'd  look. 

Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace, 

He  hasten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place. 

Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air, 

His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 

To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  low. 

Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show. 

With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone. 

Like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne. 

"  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear  ! 

Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear  ; 

He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 

Yoimg  Redmond  gives,  his  grandson  fair. 

He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son, 

For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done  ; 

And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land, 

And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand ; 

And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 

Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 

To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul. 

He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  bowl ! 

If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 

He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel. 

To  Mortham  first  this  charge  was  due, 

But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you. — 

Now  is  my  master's  message  by. 

And  Ferraught  will  contented  die." 


His  look  grew  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale ; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 
A  mortal  wormd  was  in  his  side. 
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Vain  was  all  aid — iu  terror  wild, 
And  sorrow,  scream'd  the  orphan  Child. 
Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wistful  eyes, 
And  faintly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries ; 
All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain, 
He  blest,  and  blest  him  o'er  again  ! 
And  kiss'd  the  little  hands  outspread, 
And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  the  infant  head, 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray'd  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days ; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew. 
The  charge  of  Rokeby  to  renew. 
When  half  was  falter'd  from  his  breast. 
And  half  by  dying  signs  express'd, 
"  Bless  the  O'Neale  ! "  he  faintly  said, 
And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  fled. 

X. 

'Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale ; 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam, 
Which  had  not  been  if  Ptcdraond's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand, 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  ]\Iore  the  Pted, 
That  hung  beside  the  gray  wolf's  head. — 
'Twas  from  his  broken  phrase  descried. 
His  foster-father  was  his  guide, 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters,  and  gifts  a  goodly  store ; 
But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood. 
Till  wounded  and  o'erpower'd  at  length, 
And  stripp'd  of  all,  his  failing  strength 
Just  bore  him  here — and  then  the  child 
Renew'd  atrain  his  moaning  wild. 


The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose  ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by, 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
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Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled, 
With  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair, 
Through  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair, 
But  blithest  laugh'd  that  cheek  and  eye. 
When  Rokeby's  little  Maid  was  nigh  ; 
'Twas  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide ; 
His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue. 
To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung, 
And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  foir, 
To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
By  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  strand. 
The  children  still  were  hand  in  hand, 
And  good  Sir  Richard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  knot  so  kindly  tied. 

XII. 

But  summer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit ; 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span. 
From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man  ; 
And  soon  in  Rokeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  green. 
He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar. 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shore, 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun. 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun  : 
Yet  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime, 
The  hazel's  spreading  boughs  to  climb. 
And  down  its  cluster'd  stores  to  hail. 
Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veil. 
And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower, 
Is  alter'd  too,  and  knows  her  power ; 
Assumes  a  monitress's  pride. 
Her  Redmond's  dangerous  sports  to  chide  ; 
Yet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 
How  the  grim  wild-boar  fought  and  fell. 
How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung. 
Till  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung ; 
Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 
A  pastime  -of  such  savage  kind  ! 
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XIII. 


But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 

So  well  Avith  praise  of  wood  and  dale, 

And  knew  so  well  each  jDoint  to  trace, 

Gives  living  interest  to  the  chase, 

And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 

His  spirit's  wild  romantic  gloAv, 

That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she  fear'd, 

She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  heard. 

Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 

To  bower  and  hall  their  steps  restrain. 

Together  they  explor'd  the  page 

Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage  ; 

Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside. 

The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried. 

While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 

Bade  winter-night  flit  fast  away  : 

Thus,  from  their  childhood  blending  still 

Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill. 

An  union  of  the  soul  they  prove, 

But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 

But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 

Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  name ; 

And  when  so  often,  side  by  side, 

From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed, 

She  sometimes  blamed  the  good  old  Knight, 

As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight. 

Sometimes  his  pm-pose  would  declare. 

That  young  O'Neale  should  wed  his  heir. 

XIV. 

The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 

And  bandage  from  the  lovers'  eyes  ; 

'Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son, 

Had  Rokeby's  favour  wellnigli  won. 

Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer, 

With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear  ; 

Now  must  ]\Iatilda  stray  apai't, 

To  school  her  disobedient  heart : 

And  Redmond  now  alone  must  rue 

Tlie  love  he  never  can  subdue.  ■ 
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But  factions  rose,  and  Kokeby  sware, 
No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir ; 
And  Redmond,  niu'tured  while  a  child 
In  many  a  bard's  traditions  wild, 
Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream, 
To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream, 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance. 
As  in  the  regions  of  romance  ; 
And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line, 
Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine,^ 
Shane-Dymas  ^  wild,  and  Geraldine,^ 
And  Conuan-more,  who  vow'd  his  race 
For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  born, 
Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  tlie  corn, 
Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold, 
To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold. 
From  such  examples  hope  he  drew, 
And  brighten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 

XV. 

If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 
Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid. 
And  all  beside  of  nurtiu-e  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife, 
On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  his  life, 
And  well  did  Rokeby's  generous  Knight 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
.  Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost : 
Seek  the  North  Riding  broad  and  wide. 
Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride ; 
From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberland, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand  ; 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  free, 

1  Noil  Naighvallach,  or  "Of  the  Nine  Hostages,"  is  said  to  have  been 
jronaich  of  all  Ireland  during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the 
liftli  centuiy. 

2  Shane  Dymas,  or  John  the  Wanton,  described  by  Camden  as  "the 
most  proud  and  profligate  man  on  earth,"  was  head  of  tlie  O'Neils  in  tlie 
earlier  part  of  Elizabetli's  reign. 

3  The  Fitzgeralds  of  Kildare  were  allied  by  marriage  with  the  O'Neils. 
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And  beariug  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy, 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 

XVI. 

Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son ; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done, 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distinguish'd  by  his  care, 
He  chose  that  honour'd  iiag  to  bear, 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree, 
In  that  old  time,  to  chivalry. 
In  five  pitch'd  fields  he  well  maintain'd 
The  honoiu-'d  place  his  worth  obtain'd, 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight. 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight ; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife. 
Of  Rokeby's  Lord  he  saved  the  life. 
But  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  made. 
He  kiss'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blade. 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away  ;  . 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

XVII, 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  throngli  a  shower, 
A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 
As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined. 
The  past  and  present  fiU'd  his  mind  : 
"  It  was  not  thus,"  Aftection  said, 
"  I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid  ! 
Not  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 
I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand. 
When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew, 
Their  blades  three  hundred  Avarriors  drew, 
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And,  while  the  standard  I  imroU'd, 

Clash'd  their  bright  arms,  witli  clamour  bold. 

AVhere  is  that  banner  now  I — its  pride 

Lies  'whelm'd  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide  ! 

Where  now  these  warriors  ? — in  their  gore, 

They  ciunber  Marston's  dismal  moor  ! 

And  what  avails  a  useless  brand, 

Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand, 

That  only  would  his  life  retain, 

To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain  ! " 

Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apart ; 

Nor  lighter  was  his  rival's  heart ; 

For  Wilfrid,  while  his  generous  sold 

Disdain'd  to  profit  by  control, 

By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain. 

Save  with  such  aid,  his  hojies  were  vain. — 

But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 

On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul. 

And  bade  their  mournful  musing  liy, 

Like  mist  before  the  zephyi-'s  sigh. 


"  I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall, 
How  Mortham  shunn'd  my  father's  hall ; 
A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe, 
Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 
On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  prove 
A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 
My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  sjmce  : 
But  oftener,  fix'd  beyond  my  power, 
I  mark'd  his  deep  despondence  lower. 
One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess'd, 
His  fearful  confidence  confess'd ; 
And  twice  it  was  my  haj)  to  see 
Examples  of  that  agony. 
Which  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 
And  wreck  the  structure  of  the  brain. 
He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 
The  approaching  mental  overthrow. 
And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 
To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  fit, 
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The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes, 
Like  wretcli  beneath  a  murderer's  blows. 
This  malady,  I  well  could  mark. 
Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark ; 
But  still  he  kejDt  its  source  conceal'd, 
Till  arming  for  the  civil  field  ; 
Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 
A  treasm-e  huge  of  gems  and  gold, 
With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll, 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul. 
In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 
A  mind  by  anguish  forced  astray." — 

XIX. 

mortham's  histoey. 

"Matilda  !  thou  hast  seen  me  start, 
As  if  a  dagger  thrill'd  my  heart, 
Wlieu  it  has  happ'd  some  casual  phrase 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Believe,  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past ; 
But  I ! — my  youth  was  rash  and  vain, 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain, 
And  my  gray  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  witliout  a  friend  ! 
Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known. 
And  must  I  lift  the  bloody  veil, 
That  hides  my  dark  and  fatal  tale  ! 
I  must — I  will — Pale  phantom,  cease  ! 
Leave  me  one  little  hour  in  peace  ! 
Thus  haunted,  thiuk'st  thou  I  have  skill 
Thine  own  commission  to  fulfil  ? 
Or,  Avhile  thou  point'st  with  gesture  fierce. 
Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse. 
How  can  I  paint  thee  as  thou  wert. 
So  fair  in  face,  so  warm  in  heart ! 

XX. 

"  Yes,  she  was  fair  ! — Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
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But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow, 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below  ! 
We  wedded  secret — there  was  need — 
Differing  in  country  and  in  creed  ; 
And,  when  to  Mortham's  tower  she  came, 
We  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name. 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar. 
Should  tm-n  him  home  from  foreign  war, 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  father's  ii'e  and  pride. 
Few  months  we  lived  retired,  unknown, 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone. 
One  darling  friend — I  spare  his  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the  villain's  name  ! 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget, 
And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me, 
Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency, 
That  spared  me  penitentijil  time, 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. — - 

XXI. 

"  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent. 

But  on  her  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 

So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee. 

The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 

Rejiulsed  in  his  jDresumptuous  love, 

A  vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 

Alone  we  sat — the  flask  had  flow'd. 

My  blood  with  heat  miwouted  glow'd, 

When  through  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 

With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide. 

Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen, 

As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile. 

That  curl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while  ! 

Fiercely  I  question'd  of  the  cause  ; 

He  made  a  cold  and  artful  pause, 

Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood — 

'  There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood  ! ' 

We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer ; 

My  cross-bow  (evil  chance  !)  was  near  : 

VOr,.   TT.  p 
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That  ready  weapon  of  my  •wrath 
I  caught,  and,  hasting  u])  the  path, 
In  the  yew  grove  my  Avife  I  found, 
A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound  ! 
I  mark'd  his  heart — the  bow  I  drew — 
I  loosed  the  shaft — 'twas  more  than  true  ! 
I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 
Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother's  arms  ! — 
He  came  in  secret  to  enquire 
Her  state,  and  reconcile  her  sire. 

XXII. 

"  All  fled  my  rage — the  villain  first, 
Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursed  ; 
He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 
The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none ; 
Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed — 
I  know  not  what — of  shaft  mis-aim'd  ; 
And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew, 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
Untouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stood. 
But  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood  ! 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  ill-defiued. 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn. 
Of  dimgeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild. 
And  question'd  of  my  infant  child — 
(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 
A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair  1) — 
With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 
That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way, 
And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 
My  faithless  friend,  and  none  but  he. 
Could  profit  by  this  villany  ; 
Him  then,  I  souglit,  with  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head  ! 
He  'scaped  me — but  my  bosom's  wound 
Some  faint  relief  from  wandering  found  ; 
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And  over  distant  land  and  sea 
I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

XXIII. 

"  'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 

Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread, 

With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life 

I  ventured  in  such  desiderate  strife, 

That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 

My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 

Much  then  I  learn'd,  and  much  can  show, 

Of  hmnau  guilt  and  human  woe. 

Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 

A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  match'd  my  own  ! — 

It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 

Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay ; 

The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 

Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 

While,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown'd, 

My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around, 

There  came  a  voice — its  silver  tone 

Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 

'  Ah,  wretch  ! '  it  said,  '  what  makest  thou  here. 

While  unavenged  my  bloody  bier. 

While  unprotected  lives  mine  heir. 

Without  a  father's  name  and  care'?' 

XXIV. 

"  I  heard — obey'd — and  homeward  drew  ; 
The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 
I  brought  at  time  of  need  to  aid 
My  pm'posed  vengeance,  long  delay 'd. 
But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given. 
And  by  our  Lord's  dear  prayer  has  taught, 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought ! — 
Let  me  in  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  face — I've  heard  his  voice — 
I  claim'd  of  him  my  only  child^ — • 
As  he  disowu'd  the  theft,  he  smiled  ! 
That  very  calm  and  callous  look, 
That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took, 
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As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 
'  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood  !' — 
I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood — 
All  praise  he  to  my  Maker  given  ! 
Long  suffrauce  is  one  path  to  heaven." 

XXV. 

Thus  far  the  woful  tale  was  heard, 
When  something  in  the  tliicket  stirrM. 
Up  Redmond  sprung ;  the  villain  Guy 
(For  he  it  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh) 
Drew  back — he  durst  not  cross  his  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat ; — he  said, 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw  ; 
"A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near  ! 
Yet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine — I'll  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know, 
How  thou  mayst  safely  quell  a  foe." 

XXVI. 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 

The  spreading  birch  and  hazels  through, 

Till  he  had  Redmond  full  in  view ; 

The  gun  he  levell'd — Mark  like  this 

Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss, 

When  fair  opposed  to  aim  there  sate 

An  object  of  his  mortal  hate. 

That  day  young  Redmond's  death  had  seen. 

But  twice  Matilda  came  between 

The  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast, 

Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press'd. 

A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 

But  yet  his  fell  design  forbore  : 

"It  ne'er,"  he  mutter'd,  "shall  be  said. 

That  thus  I  scathed  thee,  liaughty  maid  !  " 
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Tlien  moved  to  seek  more  open  aim, 
When  to  bis  side  Guy  Denzil  came  : 
"  Bertram,  forbear  ! — we  are  undone 
For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 
By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse  ! 
We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot- 
Madman  !  we  have  a  safer  plot — 
Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  tliee  back  ! 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track. 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand." 
Bertram  look'd  up ;  he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Denzil's  fears  had  counsell'd  true, 
Then  cursed  his  fortime  and  withdrew, 
Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried. 
And  gain'd  the  cave  on  Greta's  side. 

XXVII. 

They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wrath, 

Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death. 

Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 

Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambuslmient. 

Heedless  and  imconceni'd  they  sate, 

While  on  the  very  verge  of  fate  ; 

Heedless  and  unconcern'd  remain'd, 

When  Heaven  the  mmxlerer's  arm  restrain'd  ; 

As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide. 

Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  glide. 

Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 

What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 

He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load, 

By  Fortune  on  a  wretch  bestow'd, 

In  bitter  mockery  of  hate, 

His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate ; 

But  yet  he  pray'd  Matilda's  care 

Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir — 

His  Edith's  son — for  still  he  raved 

As  confident  his  life  was  saved  ; 

In  frequent  vision,  he  averr'd. 

He  saw  his  face,  his  voice  he  heard  ; 

Then  argued  calm— had  murder  been, 
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The  blood,  the  corpses,  had  beeu  seen  ; 
Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 
On  Windermere  a  stranger  bark. 
Whose  crew,  with  jealous  care,  yet  mild, 
Guarded  a  female  and  a  child. 
While  these  faint  proofs  he  told  and  i^resii'i 
Hope  seem'd  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 
Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain, 
It  warp'd  his  judgment  and  his  brain. 

XXVIII. 

These  solemn  words  his  story  close : — 
"  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight. 
Moved  by  no  cause  but  England's  right. 
My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
My  sword  for  gospel  and  for  law ; — 
These  righted,  I  fling  arms  aside, 
And  seek  my  son  through  Em-ope  wide. 
My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye. 
With  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Llatilda  hears. 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years  ; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Perish'd  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand. 
And  flow  in  bounty  o'er  the  land  ; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot. 
Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruin'd  cot ; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afar. 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." 

XXIX. 

The  generous  youths,  who  well  had  known 
Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone, 
To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved. 
Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved  ; 
But  Wilfrid  chief,  who  saw  reveal'd 
Why  Mortham  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd. 
In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 
The  schemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew. 
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Thoughtful  he  heard  Matilda  tell, 

That  she  would  share  her  father's  cell, 

His  partner  of  captivity, 

Where'er  his  prisou-house  should  be  ; 

Yet  grieved  to  think  that  Kokeby-hall, 

Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all. 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth. 

Had  now  no  safeguard  for  the  wealth 

Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind. 

And  for  such  noble  use  design'd, 

"Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice," 

Wilfrid  enquii-ed  with  hasty  voice, 

"  Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain, 

Her  father  must  a  space  remain?" 

A  flutter'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 

A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 

Matilda  hasten'd  to  reply, 

For  anger  flash'd  in  Redmond's  eye  ; — 

"  Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 

"  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place ; 

Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 

Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind, 

Than  that  his  wild-wood  haunts  which  sees, 

And  hears  the  miu-mm-  of  the  Tees, 

Recalling  thus,  with  every  glance. 

What  captive's  sorrows  can  enhance  ; 

But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 

Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter's  care." 


He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave, 

And  stood  abash'd — then  answer'd  grave  :— 

"  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid, 

Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 

I  have  beneath  mine  own  command, 

So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band, 

And  well  could  send  some  horsemen  wight 

To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night. 

And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 

In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seem." — 

"Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she  said 

"0,  be  it  not  one  day  delay 'd  ! 
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And,  more  thy  sister-Mend  to  aid, 

Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hokl. 

In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold. 

Safest  with  thee." — While  thus  she  spoke, 

Arm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke, 

The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid, 

The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 

Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low. 

Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe. 

"What  mean'st  thou,  friend,"  young  Wyclitfe  said, 

"Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade  ^" — 

"  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you ; 

For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew, 

To  exercise  our  martial  game 

Upon  the  moor  of  Barninghame, 

A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid, 

Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray'd. 

He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 

A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 

He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid  ; 

I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd." 

XXXI. 

Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed, 
Turn'd  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed  ; 
While  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound, 
And  Denzil's  carabine  he  found  ; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  as  kind  as  true. 
Wisest  it  seem'd,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  dell.     It  was  agreed, 
That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fair. 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair ; 
At  nightfall  Wilfrid  should  attend, 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend, 
To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers. 
Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests. 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  \)ix\% 
Each  with  a  grieved  and  anxious  heart. 
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The  sultry  summer  day  is  done, 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun, 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Barnard's  towers  are  piuple  still. 
To  those  that  gaze  from  Toller-hill ; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows  ; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day, 
In  crimson  and  in  gold  array'd, 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade. 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had  given. 
Thus  aged  men,  full  loath  and  slow, 
The  vanities  of  life  forego. 
And  count  their  youthful  follies  o'er. 
Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  more. 

II. 

The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades, 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades. 
Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profound, 
Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  wound. 
The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  frown 
Of  noontide  made  a  twilight  brown, 
Impervious  now  to  fainter  light, 
Of  twilight  make  an  early  night. 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows. 
And  with  congenial  murmurs  seem 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream  ; 
For  louder  clamour'd  Greta's  tide, 
And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied. 
And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind. 
Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resign'd. 
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Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  soul 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control, 
With  lighter  footstep  laress'd  the  ground, 
And  often  paused  to  look  around  ; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love, 
Coidd  not  but  linger  in  the  grove. 
To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear. 
Of  awful  pleasure  check'd  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we. 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 

III. 

Now,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past, 
The  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last, 
Where,  silver'd  by  the  moonlight  ray. 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled, 
That  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head  : 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  gray, 
Seem'd  half  abandon'd  to  decay  ; 
On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stern  Time  the  foeman's  work  had  done. 
Where  banners  the  invader  braved, 
The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  waved  ; 
In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore, 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze, 
On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays ; 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie. 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry. 
The  grim  portcidlis  gone — and  all 
The  fortress  turu'd  to  peaceful  Hall. 


But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta'en, 

Show'd  danger's  day  revived  again  ; 

The  court-yard  wall  show'd  marks  of  care, 

The  fall'n  defences  to  repair. 

Lending  such  strength  as  might  withstand 

The  insult  of  marauding  band. 

The  beams  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 
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Tlie  trembliug  drawbridge  into  air, 
And  not,  till  questional  o'er  and  o'er, 
For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door, 
And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar ; 
Then,  as  he  cross'd  the  vaulted  porch. 
The  old  gray  porter  raised  his  torch, 
And  view'd  him  o'er,  from  foot  to  head, 
Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 
That  huge  old  hall,  of  knightly  state, 
Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 
The  moon  through  transom-shafts  of  stone, 
Which  cross'd  the  latticed  oriels,  shone. 
And  by  the  mournful  light  she  gave. 
The  Gothic  vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 
O'er  beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar. 
Nor  glimmering  arms  were  marshall'd  seen, 
To  glance  those  silvan  spoils  between. 
Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  away, 
Accomplish'd  Rokeby's  brave  array. 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day  ! 
Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  wall, 
Cumbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight, 
And  useless  in  the  modern  fight ! 
Like  veteran  relic  of  the  wars, 
Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 

V. 

Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came, 
And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame ; 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared. 
And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard. 
But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold 
His  father's  avarice  of  gold, 
He  liinted,  that  lest  jealous  eye 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry. 
He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late ; 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band, 
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That  they  should  be  at  Rokeby  met, 
What  time  the  midnight-watch  was  set. 
Now  Redmond  came,  whose  anxious  care 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 
All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 
With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased, 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized, 
And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  return'd  again. 
Scem'd  as  between  them  this  was  said, — 
"  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead  ; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  Avhose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fau'." 

VI. 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind, 
It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, — 
A  generous  thought,  at  once  impress'd 
On  either  rival's  generous  breast. 
Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 
From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look  ; 
And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 
Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 
Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 
A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
Tliey  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze, 
And  talk'd,  and  hoped  for  happier  days, 
And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 
A  while  to  gild  impending  woe ; — 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time. 
Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime  ! 
The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright, 
And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight, 
Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Play'd  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow, 
Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high, 
And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 
Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate, 
Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate; 
The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between, 
With  open  lirow  and  equal  mien  ; — 
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It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, — 

Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride. 

VII. 

While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 
A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate, 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd, 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell, 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well. — 

Song 

"  Siunmer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 
Smnmer  dew  is  falling  fast ; 
I  have  wander'd  all  the  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  ! 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  ! " 

But  the  stern  porter  answer  gave, 

With  "  Get  thee  hence,  thou  strolling  knave  ! 

The  king  wants  soldiers ;  war,  I  trow. 

Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou." 

At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 

Answer'd  the  ready  Minstrel's  strain. — 

Song  resumcU 

"  Bid  not  me,  in  battle-field, 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield  ! 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart, 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel-string." — 

The  porter,  all  unmoved,  replied, — 
"  Depart  in  peace,  with  Heaven  to  guide  ; 
If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell, 
Trust  me,  thou  shalt  not  part  so  well." 

VIII. 

With  somewhat  of  aj^pealing  look. 
The  harper's  part  young  Wilfrid  took  : 
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"  These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill, 

They  show  no  vulgar  minstrel's  skill ; 

Hard  were  his  task  to  seek  a  home 

More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come  ; 

And  for  his  foith  I  dare  engage — 

Your  Harpoors  blood  is  sonr'd  by  age  ; 

His  gate,  once  readily  display'd, 

To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid, 

Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old. 

Did  but  reluctantly  unfold." — 

"  0  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool's  crime. 

An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 

He  deems  dependent  on  his  care 

The  safety  of  his  patron's  heir. 

Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 

To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour, 

Urging  his  duty  to  excess 

Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithfulness. 

For  this  poor  harper,  I  would  fain 

He  may  relax  : — Hark  to  his  strain  !  "— 

IX. 

Sonc  rcsiimeti 

"  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight, 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright. 
Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir. 
Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  ! 

"  Rokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name ; 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me  ; 
If  you  honour  Rokeby's  kin. 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  ! 

"  Rokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bard  ; 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well. 
Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  fell. 
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If  you  love  that  noble  kin, 
Take  the  weary  harper  in  ! " — 

"  Hark  !  Harpool  parleys — there  is  hope," 
Said  Redmond,  "that  the  gate  will  ope." — 
— "  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow. 
Nought  know'st  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow," 
Quoth  Harpool,  "  nor  how  Greta-side 
She  roam'd,  and  Rokeby  forest  wide ; 
Nor  how  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Richmond's  friars  to  make  a  feast. 
Of  Gilbert  Griffinson  the  tale 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  could  strike  with  sword  amain. 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Ralph  ; 
There  were  a  jest  to  make  us  laugh  ! 
If  thou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 
Thou'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed." 


Matilda  smiled  :  "  Cold  hope,"  said  she, 
"  From  Harpool's  love  of  minstrelsy  ! 
But,  for  this  harper,  may  we  dare, 
Redmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  fare  1 "- 
— "  0,  ask  me  not ! — At  minstrel-string 
My  heai't  from  infancy  would  spring  ; 
Nor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain. 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again. 
When  placed  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee 
(The  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he,^ 
A  blind  and  bearded  man,  whose  eld 
Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held), 
I've  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne. 
With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stern. 
Enchanted  by  tlie  master's  lay, 
Linger  around  the  livelong  day, 
Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee. 
To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstasy. 
And  feel  each  varied  change  of  soul 

i  The  Filea  was  the  hercilitary  bard  of  a  clan 
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Obedieut  to  the  bard's  control. — 
Ah,  Clandeboy  !  thy  friendly  floor 
Slieve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  more  ;^ 
Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blaze, 
Tell  maiden's  love  or  hero's  praise  ! 
The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  hearth, 
Centre  of  hospitable  mirth  ; 
All  uudistinguish'd  in  the  glade. 
My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid, 
Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far, 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war, 
And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy  !  "  . 
He  spoke,  and  proudly  turn'd  aside. 
The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XI. 

Matilda's  dark  and  soften'd  eye 

Was  glistening  ere  O'Neale's  was  dry. 

Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 

"  It  is  the  will  of  heaven,"  she  said. 

"  And  think'st  thou,  Redmond,  I  can  part 

From  this  loved  home  with  lightsome  heart. 

Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 

Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear  1 

For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 

Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 

That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace. 

Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place  ; 

This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd, 

Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid. 

The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid  ; 

Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 

It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeby's  line. 

Yet  is  this  consolation  given. 

My  Redmond, — 'tis  the  will  of  heaven." 

Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase, 

Were  kindly  as  in  early  days  ; 

1  Claiiileboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  formerly  possessed  by  the  sept  of 
tlie  O'Neils,  and  Slleve-Donard  is  a  romantic  mountain  in  the  same 
prnvincp.     Tlio  clan  was  ruined  after  Tyrone's  great  rebellion. 
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For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 

In  sorrow's  symi)athetic  hour. 

Young  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his  voice ; 

But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 

To  share  that  melancholy  hour, 

Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power, 

In  full  possession  to  eujoy 

Slieve-Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

XII. 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek  ; 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak. — 
"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid, 
Let  all  my  mm-murs  here  be  staid  ! 
And  Rokeby's  Maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  haU  with  moody  heart. 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame, 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire. 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire. 
While  this  poor  harper,  by  tlie  blaze, 
Recounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 
Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed, 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need. — 
Meantime,  kind  Wycliffe,  wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  1 — Nay,  no  reply— 
And  look  not  sad  ! — I  guess  thy  thought, 
Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought ; 
And  poor  Slatilda,  landless  now. 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
Trae,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades, 
Nor  wander  mure  m  Greta  shades ; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow. 
Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will, 
On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill ; 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay." 
The  movu-uful  youth,  a  space  aside, 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied  ; 
And  theu  a  low  sad  descant  rung, 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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XIII. 

0,  Lady,  twine  uo  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  varnish'd  holly  's  all  too  bright, 
The  May-flower  and  tlie  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine  ; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 

Let  dimpled  Mirtli  his  temi^les  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine  ; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due ; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  w'ill  not  give ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear ; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  harebell  dijjp'd  in  dew^ ; 
On  favour'd  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green — 
But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  i^rc^jare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair  • 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves, 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves. 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumjih  tell ; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell, 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  twine  it  of  the  cyjM-ess-tree. 

Yes  !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough  ; 
But,  0  ]\Latilda,  twine  not  now  ! 
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Stay  till  a  few  bi'ief  mouths  are  past, 
And  I  have  look'cl  aud  loved  my  last ! 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 
Aud  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree, 

XIV. 

O'Neale  observed  the  starting  tear, 

Aud  spoke  with  kind  aud  blithesome  cheer — 

"  No,  noble  Wilfrid  !  ere  the  day 

When  mourns  the  laud  thy  silent  lay, 

Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 

By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

I  woidd  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 

Had  doomed  thee  to  a  caj^tive's  state. 

Whose  hands  are  bound  by  honour's  law, 

Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw ; 

But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 

The  land  together  would  we  ride, 

On  prancing  steeds,  like  harpers  old. 

Bound  for  the  halls  of  barons  bold, 

Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek, 

From  Michael's  Mount  to  Skiddaw's  Peak, 

Sui'vey  wild  Albin's  mountain  strand. 

And  roam  green  Erin's  lovely  land, 

While  thou  the  gentler  souls  should  move. 

With  lay  of  pity  aud  of  love. 

And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  strain. 

Would  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slain. 

Old  England's  bards  were  vanquish'd  then, 

And  Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthoruden,i 

And,  silenced  on  leruiau  shore, 

M'Curtin's  harp  should  charm  no  luore  !" 

In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 

From  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile. 

XV. 

"  But,"  said  Matilda,  "  ere  thy  name, 
Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  fame, 

J  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as 
a  poet  duriiiK  the  Civil  Wars.     He  died  in  1640. 
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Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 

Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall  ? 

Bid  all  the  household,  too,  attend, 

Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend  ; 

I  know  their  faithful  hearts  will  grieve, 

AVhen  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  leave 

So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow" 

To  mitigate  their  jDarting  woe." 

The  harper  came  ; — in  j^outh's  first  prime 

Himself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 

His  garb  was  fashion'd,  to  express 

The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress, 

A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green. 

With  gorget  closed  of  silver  sheen  ; 

His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slung, 

And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 

It  seem'd  some  masquer's  quaint  array, 

For  revel  or  for  holiday. 


He  made  obeisance  with  a  free 
Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 
Each  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please, 
Seem'd  to  aflect  a  playful  ease  ; 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind. 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 
Yet  harsh  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly, 
That,  spying  all,  seems  nought  to  spy  ; 
Round  all  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
Unmark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole. 
Yet  sunk  beneath  Matilda's  look. 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook. 
To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old, 
Su]:)tle  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seem'd  this  self-invited  guest  ; 
But  young  our  lovers, — and  the  rest. 
Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear, 
At  parting  of  their  Mistress  dear. 
Tear-blinded,  to  the  Castle-hall 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  pall. 
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All  that  expression  base  was  gone, 

When  waked  the  guest  his  miustrel  tone ; 

It  fled  at  ins2m'atiou's  call, 

As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  Saul.^ 

More  noble  glance  he  cast  around, 

]\Iore  free-drawn  breath  inspired  the  sound, 

His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high, 

In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy  ! 

Alas  !  too  soon  that  pride  was  o'er, 

Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar  ! 

His  soul  resumed,  Avith  habit's  chain. 

Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain. 

And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  born. 

To  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn. 

Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby's  ]\Iaid, 

With  condescending  kindness,  pray'd 

Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved, 

At  distance  heard  and  well  approved. 

XVIII. 
THE    HAEP 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy, 

My  childhood  scorn'd  each  childish  toy  ; 

Retired  from  aU,  reserved  and  coy, 

To  musing  prone, 
I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy, 

My  Harp  alone. 

jMy  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood. 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood, 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood, 

To  fame  unknown  ; — 
What  should  my  soaring  views  make  good  1 

My  Harp  alone  ! 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire, 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire  : 

1  See  1  Samuel,  chap.  xvi.  14,  17,  23. 
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The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre, 
And  praised  the  tone  ; — 

What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  ? 
My  Harp  alone  ! 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst, 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst, 
And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own  ; 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  lull'd  me  first. 

My  Harp  alone  ! 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe, 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe  : — 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  1 

]\Iy  Harp  alone ! 

Ambition's  dreams  I've  seen  depart. 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart, 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart, 

When  hope  was  flown  ; 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  Harp  alone  ! 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill, 
My  faithful  Harp,  I'll  bear  thee  still : 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  wellnigh  gone, 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill, 

My  Harp  alone  ! 

XIX. 

"  A  pleasing  lay  !"  Matilda  said  ; 
But  Harpool  shook  his  old  gray  head, 
And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch, 
To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed — with  sudden  change. 
Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range. 
Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  melody ; 
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Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound, 

And  look'd  with  well-feio-n'd  fear  around ; — 

"None  to  this  noble  house  belong," 

He  said,  "  that  would  a  Minstrel  wrong. 

Whose  ftxte  has  been,  through  good  and  ill, 

To  love  his  Royal  Master  still ; 

And,  with  your  honour'd  leave,  would  fain 

Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain." 

Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look, 

The  warlike  tone  again  he  took  ; 

And  Harpool  stopp'd,  and  turn'd  to  hear 

A  ditty  of  the  Cavalier. 

XX. 

Song 

THE    CAVALIER 

While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and  gray, 
My  true  love  has  mounted  his  steed  and  away, 
Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o'er  down ; 
Heaven  shield   the   brave  Gallant   that  fights  for   the 
Crown  ! 

He  has  doft''d  the  silk  doublet  the  breast-plate  to  bear, 
He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  his  long  flowing  hair. 
From  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broadsword  hangs  down, — 
Heaven  shield   the   brave  Gallant   that   fights   for  the 
Crown  ! 

For  the  rights  of  fliir  England  that  broadsword  he  draws  ; 

Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his  cause ; 

His  watch  ward  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown, — 

God  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes  for  the  Crown  ! 

They  may  l)oast  of  their  Fairfax,  their  Waller,  and  all 
Tlie  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London's  proud  town, 
Tliat  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  the  Crown. 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes  ; 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormond,  and  Scotland's  Montrose ! 
Would  you  match  the  base  Skijipou,  and  Massey,  and 

Brown, 
With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the  Crown  ? 
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Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier  ! 

Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  resistless  his  spear, 

Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  drown, 

In  a  pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  her  Crown. 

XXI. 

"Alas  !"  Matilda  said,  "  that  strain, 
■  Good  harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  ! 
The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  sound, 
When  Rokeby's  vassals  gather'd  round. 
An  hundred  manly  hearts  would  bound  ; 
But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear, 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear ! 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own. 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause. 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
While  Rokeby's  Heir  such  power  retains. 
Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains  : — 
And,  lend  thy  harp ;  I  fain  would  try. 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply. 
Ere  yet  I  leave  my  fathers'  hall, 
To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  fall." 

XXII. 

The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look. 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took.— 
As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steel'd  him  in  his  treacherous  part ; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  force  unguess'd, 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppress'd. 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast ; 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign, 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  failing  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye,- — 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy, 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown'd  in  his  own  .successful  skill. 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar, 
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Loves  still  the  triuraj^h  of  his  art, 
And  traces  on  the  pencill'd  chart 
Some  stern  invader's  destined  way, 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  i^rey ; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame. 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name, 
And  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  the  fame. 
What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  1 

What  against  pity  arms  his  heart  ? 

It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art. 

XXIII. 

But  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  undefined. 
His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost. 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour ; 
And,  0  !  Avhen  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  houi-s  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share  ! 
Yet  now  she  roused  her — for  the  pride. 
That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  supplied, 
Could  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  mourned  Matilda's  woes. 


THE   FAREWELL 

The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

They  mingle  with  the  song  : 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 
From  every  loved  and  native  haunt 

The  native  Heii'  must  stray. 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams  daunt. 

Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  jfi-om  the  halls  my  fiithers  rear'd, 
Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 

A  line  so  long  beloved  and  fear'd 
IMay  soon  obscurely  end. 
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No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 
Shall  bid  those  echoes  swell ; 

Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 
The  cause  in  which  we  fell. 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain. 


Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 

Be  our  name  and  line  forgot. 
Lauds  and  manors  pass  away, — 

We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot. 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  banners  taken, 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe, 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  ! 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour. 

Princes  own'd  om-  fathers'  aid  ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power. 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  ! 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given  ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide, — 

Constancy 's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd. 
Li  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  fiice,  as  sweet  a  tone  ; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody ; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage-maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waiving  state. 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great. 
Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'erthrown  ; 
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But  while  her  energy  of  niiiul 

Superior  rose  to  griefs  combined, 

Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye, 

Giving  her  form  new  majesty, — 

To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 

The  very  object  he  had  dream'd  ; 

When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known. 

In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone. 

Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 

The  foce,  the  air,  the  voice  divine. 

Of  princess  fair,  by  cruel  fate 

Reft  of  her  honours,  power,  and  state, 

Till  to  her  rightful  realm  restored 

By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

XXVI. 

"  Such  was  my  vision  !"  Edmund  thought ; 

"And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 

Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 

In  fairest  vision  form'd  her  peer  1 

Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 

The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes  1 

Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  faith — 

Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death  ! 

Have  I  done  this  1     I !  who  have  swore. 

That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 

I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad. 

To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trode  ! — 

And  now — 0 !  would  that  earth  would  rive, 

And  close  upon  me  while  alive  ! — 

Is  there  no  hope  ?     Is  all  then  lost  1 — 

Bertram  's  abeady  on  his  post ! 

Even  now,  beside  the  Hall's  arch'd  door, 

I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor ! 

He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 

A  little  respite  thus  we  gain  : 

By  what  I  heard  the  menials  say. 

Young  AVyclifie's  troops  are  on  their  way — 

Alarm  iDrecipitates  the  crime  ! 

My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time." — 

And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low, 

He  falter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe. 
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XXVII. 

"  And  whither  would  you  lead  me,  then  V 
Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  gray ; 

And  the  Ruffians  twain  replied  again, 
"  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray." — 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  a  lovely  sight, 

A  sight  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

Witli  an  infant  on  her  arm." — • 

"  Then  do  thine  office.  Friar  gray, 
And  see  thou  shrive  her  free  ! 

Else  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to-night, 
Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 

"  Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentrals  read, 
When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone. 

And  bid  the  bell  of  St.  Benedict 
Toll  out  its  deepest  tone." 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  alter'd  man, 
The  village  crones  can  tell ; 

He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to  pray. 
If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  way, 
He'll  beard  them  in  his  pride — 

If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  gray, 
He  droops  and  turns  aside. 

XXVIII. 

"  Harper  !  methinks  thy  magic  lays," 
]\Iatilda  said,  "  can  goblins  raise  ! 
Wellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern 
Near  the  dark  porch  a  visage  stern  ; 
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E'en  now,  iu  yonder  shadowy  nook, 

I  see  it ! — Redmond,  Wilfrid,  look  ! — 

A  hiimau  form  distinct  and  clear — 

God,  for  thy  mercy  ! — It  draws  near  ! " 

She  saw  too  true.     Stride  after  stride, 

The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 

Fierce  Bertram  gain'd  ;  then  made  a  stand. 

And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand, 

Thunder'd — "  Be  still,  upon  your  lives  ! — 

He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who  strives." 

Behind  their  chief,  the  robber  crew 

Forth  from  the  darken'd  portal  drew. 

In  silence— save  that  echo  dread 

Return'd  their  heavy  measured  tread. 

The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 

Their  arras  to  gleam,  their  plimies  to  wave  ; 

File  after  file  in  order  pass, 

Like  forms  on  Banquo's  mystic  glass. 

Then,  halting  at  their  leader's  sign, 

At  once  they  form'd  and  curved  their  line. 

Hemming  within  its  crescent  cbear 

Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 

Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 

Levell'd  at  once  their  muskets  came, 

As  waiting  but  their  chieftain's  Avord, 

To  make  their  fatal  volley  heard. 

XXIX. 

Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew  ; 
Yet,  even  in  mortal  terror,  true, 
Their  pale  and  startled  group  oppose 
Between  Matilda  and  the  foes. 
"0,  haste  thee,  Wilfrid  !"  Redmond  cried; 
"  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side  ! 
Bear  hence  Matilda — gain  the  wood — 
The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good — 
Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh — 
0  speak  not — dally  not — but  fly  ! " 
While  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide, 
Through  the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 
Through  vaulted  passages  they  wind. 
In  Gothic  intricacy  twined  : 
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Wilfrid  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 

Matilda  to  the  postern  door. 

And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree, 

The  Lady  stands  at  liberty. 

The  moonbeams,  the  fresh  gale's  caress, 

Renew'd  suspended  consciousness  ; — 

"  Where's  Redmond  V  eagerly  she  cries  : 

"  Thou  answer'st  not — he  dies  !  he  dies  ! 

And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 

Of  mortal  aid — with  murderers  left  ! 

I  know  it  well — he  would  not  yield 

His  sword  to  man — his  doom  is  seal'd  1 

For  my  scorn'd  life,  which  thou  hast  bought 

At  price  of  his,  I  thank  thee  not. " 


The  unjust  reproach,  the  angry  look. 

The  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "my  band  so  near. 

In  safety  thou  mayst  rest  thee  here. 

For  Redmond's  death  thou  shalt  not  mourn. 

If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return." 

He  turn'd  away — his  heart  throbb'd  high. 

The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye ; 

The  sense  of  her  injustice  press'd 

Upon  the  Maid's  distracted  breast, — 

"  Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay  !  all  aid  is  vain  !" 

He  heard,  but  tui-n'd  him  not  again  ; 

He  reaches  now  the  postern-door. 

Now  enters — and  is  seen  no  more. 

XXXI. 

With  all  the  agony  that  e'er 
Was  gender'd  'twixt  suspense  and  fear, 
She  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall, 
Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 
Distinguish'd  by  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed. 
While  all  beside,  in  wan  moonlight 
Each  grated  casement  glimmer'd  white. 
No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill, 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  still. 
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Who  look'd  upon  the  scene,  had  guess'd 
All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest : 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  ! 
A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 
Flash'd  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came  ! 
Then  echo'd  wildly,  from  within. 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 
And  weaijon-clash,  and  maddening  cry. 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  ! — 
As  fiU'd  the  Hall  with  sulphurous  smoke, 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke ; 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast, 
That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past. 

XXXII. 

What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  ? 
It  is — it  is — the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Matilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds. 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
"  0,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  ! 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall !" 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all ; 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty, 
Ptun  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene, 
Fidl  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight. 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight ; 
And  Rokeby's  veterans,  seam'd  with  scars 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars, 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er. 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore 
(For  they  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared 
Their  Mistress  on  her  way  to  guard). 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  fight  O'Ncale, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  clash'd  the  steel  ; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death. 
While  on  the  few  defenders  close 
The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blows. 
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And,  twice  driven  bacli,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Renew  the  charge  with  frantic  yell. 


Wilfrid  has  fall'n — but  o'er  him  stood 

Young  Redmond,  soil'd  with  smoke  and  blood, 

Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 

Still  to  make  good  their  desperate  stand. — 

"  Up,  comrades,  up  !     In  Rokeby  halls 

Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 

What  !  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry. 

Or  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your  eye  1 

These  rafters  have  return'd  a  shout 

As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout, 

As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 

At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas-even. 

Stand  to  it  yet !  renew  the  fight, 

For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda's  right ! 

These  slaves  !  they  dare  not,  hand  to  hand, 

Bide  buffet  from  a  true  man's  brand." 

Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young, 

Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 

Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 

His  brandish'd  falchion's  sheer  descent ! 

Backward  they  scatter'd  as  he  came. 

Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame. 

When,  'mid  their  howling  conclave  driven, 

Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 

Bertram  rusli'd  on— but  Harpool  clasp'd 

His  knees,  although  in  death  he  gasp'd, 

His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung. 

And  round  the  trammell'd  rutiian  clung. 

Just  then  the  soldiers  fill'd  the  dome. 

And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 

So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread. 

They  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled. 

Bertram's  stern  voice  they  heed  no  more, 

Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar ; 

While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man, 

He  strove,  with  voUey'd  threat  and  ban. 

In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  desi^ite. 

To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight. 
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Soon  mm-kier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold, 
Than  e'er  from  battle-thunders  roll'd  ; 
So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Smothering  and  bhndfold  grows  the  fight- 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  light ! 
'Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  came 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame ; 
New  horrors  on  the  tumidt  dii'e 
Arise — the  Castle  is  on  fixe  ! 
Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand, 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw — for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke. 
Yon  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 
On  the  fair  hemisjihere  reclined, 
Thatj  pencill'd  on  its  azure  piu-e. 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrazure. 
Now,  swath'd  within  the  sweeping  cloud, 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  shroud  ; 
Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 
A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright. 
And,  gathering  to  united  glare, 
Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air  ; 
A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide . 
That  waken'd  Greta's  slumbering  side. 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long. 
And  pendent  arch,  the  fii'e  flash'd  strong. 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain, 
Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign  ; 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread. 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled, 
And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain, 
Filling  the  air  with  clamours  vain. 

XXXV. 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within. 
The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din, 
Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 
The  flames  have  caught  the  rafter'd  roof 

VOL.   II. 
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What !  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 

Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  1 

The  alarm  is  caught — the  drawbridge  falls, 

The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls, 

But,  hy  the  conflagration's  light. 

Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 

Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hew'd, 

Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood  ; 

But  forth  the  affrighted  harper  sprung, 

And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clung. 

Her  shriek,  eiitreaty,  and  command, 

Stopp'd  the  pursuer's  lifted  hand. 

Deuzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en  ; 

The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

XXXVI. 

And  where  is  Bertram  1 — Soaring  high. 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky ; 
In  gather'd  group  the  soldiers  gaze 
Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze, 
When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent 
Red  from  his  penal  element, 
To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air, — 
His  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair, 
Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 
The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  ! 
His  brandish'd  sword  on  high  he  rears. 
Then  plunged  among  opposing  spears  ; 
Round  his  left  arm  his  mantle  truss'd. 
Received  and  foil'd  three  lances'  thrust ; 
Nor  these  his  headlong  com-se  withstood. 
Like  reeds  he  snapp'd  the  tough  ash-wood. 
In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung  ; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay. 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way. 
Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 
Aud  safely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

XXXVII. 

Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er. 
When  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 
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Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft. 
Had  iu  the  fatal  Hall  been  left, 
Deserted  there  by  all  his  train  ; 
But  Kedmond  saw,  and  tura'd  again. — 
Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down, 
That  in  the  blaze  gleam'd  ruddy  brown, 
And  then  his  mantle's  clasjD  undid  ; 
Matilda  held  his  drooping  head, 
Till,  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air. 
Returning  life  repaid  their  care. 
He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 
"I  could  have  wish'd  even  thus  to  die  !" 
No  more  he  said — for  now  with  speed 
Each  trooper  had  regain'd  his  steed  ; 
The  ready  palfreys  stood  array'd. 
For  Redmond  and  for  Rokeby's  ]\Iaid  ; 
Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain, 
One  leads  his  charger  by  the  rein. 
But  oft  IMatilda  look'd  behind, 
As  up  the  Vale  of  Tees  they  wind. 
Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beacon'd  the  dale  with  midnight  fires. 
In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread. 
The  clouded  heaven  lower'd  bloody  red  : 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appear'd  to  roll  iu  Avaves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hall. 
Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  sound, 
A  space  the  conflagration  drown'd ; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose. 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  close, 
Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o'er. 
Then  sunk — and  Rokeby  was  no  more  ! 
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The  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower 
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And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay,— 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flowers  unfokl  on  Rokeby  green, 
But  sees  no  more  the  shimbers  lly 
From  fair  Matikla's  hazel  eye  ; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Eokeliy's  glades  of  elm  and  oak. 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  gray  turrets'  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower, 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower. 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blacken'd  mound, 
Striving,  amid  the  ruiu'd  space. 
Each  well-remember'd  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire-scorch'd  wall 
Once  screen'd  the  hospitable  hall ; 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
'Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole  ; 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod, 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  ! 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man, 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share  the  builder's  doom  ; 
Ruin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb  : 
But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given,  , 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time. 

II. 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came. 
Since  that  which  witness'd  Rokeby's  flame. 
On  Brignall  clifts  and  Scargill  brake 
The  owlet's  homilies  awake. 
The  bittern  scream'd  from  rush  and  flag. 
The  raven  slumber'd  on  liis  crag, 
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Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 
Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 
As  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers, 
With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpen'd  ears, 
Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cool. 
Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool ; — 
Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high, 
Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye, 
That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 
The  cushat  dart  across  the  dell. 
In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 
That  lofty  cliff  of  pale  gray  stone. 
Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 
To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 
The  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 
On  Greta's  breast  dark  shadows  threw  ; 
Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sight, 
With  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 
As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  race. 

III. 

Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  is  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold, 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold. 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay'd, 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush  : 
He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, — 
He  heard  the  startled  raven  croak  ; 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends. 
Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends  ; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore, 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more  ; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  gray  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 
Metliinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  well-remember'd  form  and  face  ! 
That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pal(>, 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale. 
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Of  powers  misused,  of  passion's  force, 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse  ! 
'Tis  Edmund's  eye,  at  every  sound 
That  flings  that  guilty  glance  around ; 
'Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides  ; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare, 
'Tis  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there. 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light. 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stern  abode, 
It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trode  ; 
Uutouch'd  appear'd  the  various  spoil, 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil ; 
Masks  and  disguises  grimed  with  mud, 
Arms  broken  and  defiled  with  blood, 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade, 
Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung. 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  tlung. 
Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer  : 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there. 
And  bench  o'erthrowu,  and  shatter'd  chair  : 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd, 
As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd. 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fiist. 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past. 
"To  Rokeby  treasure-vaults  !"  they  quafl'd, 
And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laugh'd, 
Pour'd  maddening  from  the  rocky  door. 
And  parted — to  return  no  more  ! 
They  found  in  Rokeby  vaults  their  doom, — 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb  ! 


There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  sj^ies, 
Dofl'"d  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise  : 
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Aud,  shuddering,  thought  upon  his  glee, 

When  i)rank'd  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 

"  0,  be  the  fatal  art  accurst," 

He  cried,  "  that  moved  my  folly  first ; 

Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  base  applause, 

I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws  ! 

Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 

Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 

A  thoughtless  wretch,  aud  prompt  to  err — 

But,  0,  as  yet  no  murderer  ! 

Even  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer. 

That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear, 

Which  raised  my  pulse  aud  steel'd  my  heart, 

As  I  rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 

Aud  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 

The  phantom  of  a  fever's  di-eam  ! 

But  fatal  Memory  notes  too  well 

The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell 

From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke, 

When  flash'd  the  fire  and  roll'd  the  smoke  ; 

When  the  avengers  shouting  came. 

And  hemm'd  us  'twixt  the  sword  and  flame  1 

My  frantic  flight, — the  lifted  brand, — 

That  angel's  interposing  hand  ! 

If,  for  my  life  from  slaughter  freed, 
I  yet  could  pay  some  grateful  meed  ! 
Perchance  this  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid" — he  turn'd,  nor  spoke  the  rest. 

VI. 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth. 

With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth, 

Then  toil'd  with  mattock  to  explore 

The  entrails  of  the  caveru  floor. 

Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

His  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 

Just  as  he  stoop'd  to  loose  its  hasp. 

His  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp ; 

He  started,  and  look'd  up  aghast, 

Then  shriek'd ! — ^'Twas  Bertram  held  him  fast. 

"  Fear  not !  "  he  said ;  but  who  could  hear 

That  deep  stern  voice,  and  cease  to  fear  1 
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"  Fear  not ! — By  heaven  !  he  shakes  as  much 

As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch  : " — 

He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold, 

While  from  the  opening  casket  roll'd 

A  chain  and  reliquaire  of  gold. 

Bertram  beheld  it  with  siirprise, 

Gazed  on  its  fashion  and  device, 

Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could. 

Somewhat  he  smooth'd  his  rugged  mood  : 

For  still  the  youth's  half-lifted  eye 

Quiver'd  with  terror's  agony, 

And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore. 

In  meditated  flight,  the  door. 

"  Sit,"  Bertram  said,  "  from  danger  free  : 

Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 

Chance  brings  me  hither ;  hill  and  plain 

I've  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain. 

And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy, 

What  makest  thou  here  1  what  means  this  toy  1: 

Deuzil  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en ; 

What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  cliain  1 

I  deem'd,  long  since  on  Baliol's  tower. 

Your  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and  shower. 

Tell  me  the  whole — and,  mark  !  nought  e'er 

Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 

Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid, 

But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 


"  Denzil  and  I  two  niglits  pass'd  o'er 
In  fetters  on  tlie  dungeon  floor. 
A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought ; 
Om-  hold  dark  Oswald  Wyclifte  sought, 
And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance, 
With  fix'd  and  penetrating  glance. 
'Guy  Denzil  art  thou  call'dr— 'The  same.^ 
'  At  Court  who  served  wild  Buckinghame  ; 
Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place, 
So  Villiers  will'd,  in  Marwood-chase  ; 
That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why — • 
Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply, 
Then  fouglit  for  Rokeby  : — Have  I  guess'd 
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My  prisouer  rights — 'At  thy  behest.' — 

He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 

With  low  and  confidential  tone ; — 

Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw, 

Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 

'  List  to  me,  Guy.     Thou  know'st  the  great 

Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate  ; 

Hence,  in  their  favour  oft  we  see 

Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 

Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live. 

What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou  to  give  1 ' 

VIII. 

"  The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 

Hath  failed  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit, 

Prompted  his  lie — '  His  only  child 

Should  rest  his  pledge.' — The  Baron  smiled. 

And  turn'd  to  me — '  Thou  art  his  sou  1 ' 

I  bowed — ova'  fetters  were  undone. 

And  w^e  were  led  to  hear  apart 

A  dreadfid  lesson  of  his  art. 

Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son. 

Had  fair  Matilda's  favoiu  won  ; 

And  long  since  had  their  union  been. 

But  for  her  father's  bigot  spleen, 

Whose  brute  and  blindfold  party-rage 

Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engage 

To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 

Unknown  his  lineage  aud  liis  birth, 

Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 

The  infant  brat  to  Eokeby  door. 

Gentle  restraint,  he  said,  would  lead 

Old  Eokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed ; 

But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 

For  such  restraint  well  meant  and  kind, 

The  Knight  being  render'd  to  his  charge 

But  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 

IX. 

"  He  school'd  us  iu  a  well-forged  tale, 
Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale, 
To  which  was  leagued  each  Cavalier 
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That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear ; 

That  Rokeby,  his  parole  forgot, 

Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot. 

Such  was  the  charge,  which  Deuzil's  zeal 

Of  hate  to  Rokeby  aud  O'Neale 

Proffer'd,'  as  witness,  to  make  good. 

Even  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blood. 

I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 

His  prisoners'  safety  Wycliife  swore  ; 

And  then — alas  !  what  needs  thei-e  more  1 

I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  say 

The  proffer  I  refused  that  day  ; 

Ashamed  to  live,  yet  loath  to  die, 

I  soil'd  me  with  their  infamy  !  " — 

"  Poor  youth  !"  said  Bertram,  "wavering  still, 

Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill ! 

But  what  fell  next  1 " — "  Soon  as  at  large 

Was  scroll'd  and  sign'd  our  fatal  charge, 

There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 

Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 

As  Oswald's  show'd  !     With  loud  alarm 

He  call'd  his  garrison  to  arm ; 

From  tower  to  tower,  from  post  to  post. 

He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost ; 

Consign'd  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 

The  good  old  Knight  and  all  his  train  ; 

Warn'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 

AVithin  his  limits,  to  appear 

To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 

In  the  high  church  of  Eglistone." — 

X. 

"  Of  Eglistone  ! — Even  now  I  pass'd," 
Said  Bertram,  "  as  the  night  closed  ftist  ; 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam'd  around, 
I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound, 
And  I  could  mark  they  toil'd  to  raise 
A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize, 
Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene  display'd, 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done, 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son  : — 
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She  loves  him  not — 'tis  shrewdly  guess'd 
That  Redmond  ndes  the  damsel's  breast. 
This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still ! 

How  earnest  thou  to  thy  freedom'?" — "  There 

Lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 

In  midst  of  Wyclifte's  well-feign'd  rage, 

A  scroll  was  oft'er'd  by  a  page. 

Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 

Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 

He  broke  the  seal — his  cheek  show'd  change, 

Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange  ; 

The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 

Was  turn'd  to  actual  agony ; 

His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook, 

Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 

Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 

Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed  ; 

And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke. 

While  Avith  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke  : — 

XI. 

'' '  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage, 

The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  age, 

Rlortham — whom  all  men  deem'd  decreed 

In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed, 

Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  sea, 

He  train'd  to  aid  in  murdering  me, — 

Mortham  has  'scaped  !     The  coward  shot 

The  steed,  but  harm'd  the  rider  not.'  " 

Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 

Bertram  leap'd  up,  and  paced  the  cell : — 

"  Thine  own  gray  head,  or  bosom  dark," 

He  mutter'd,  "  may  be  surer  mark  !  " 

Then  sat,  and  sigu'd  to  Edmund,  pale 

With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 

'•  Wycliffe  went  on  : — •  Mark  with  what  flights 

Of  wilder'd  reverie  he  writes  : — 

®{)e  Hetter 

"  '  Rider  of  Mortham's  destiny  ! 
Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee. 
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Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 
A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife  ; 
Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  his  own- 
Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are  flown. 
IMark  how  he  pays  thee  : — To  thy  hand 
He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land, 
One  boon  premised  ; — Restore  his  child  ! 
And,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 
Mortham  no  more  returns  to  claim 
His  lands,  his  honom's,  or  his  name  ; 
Refuse  him  this,  and  from  the  slain 
Thou  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again.' — 

XII. 

"  This  billet  while  the  baron  read. 
His  faltering  accents  show'd  his  dread  ; 
He  press'd  bis  forehead  with  his  palm, 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm ; 
'  Wild  as  the  winds,  as  billows  wild  ! 
What  wot  I  of  his  spouse  or  child  1 
Hither  he  brought  a  joyous  dame, 
Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name  : 
Her,  in  some  frantic  fit,  he  slew ; 
The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
Heaven  be  my  witness  !  wist  I  where 
To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir, — 
Unguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  fiither's  arms  to  fold  his  boy. 
And  Mortham's  lands  and  towers  resign 
To  the  just  heirs  of  ]\Iortham's  line.' — 
Thou  know'st  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 
Suppresses  Denzil's  cynic  sneer  ; — 
'  Then  happy  is  thy  vassal's  part,' 
He  said,  '  to  ease  his  patron's  heart ! 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
Lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir  ; 
Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 
Redmond  O'Neale  is  Mortham's  son.' — 

XIII. 

"  Up  starting  witli  a  frenzied  look, 
His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook  : 
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'  Is  Hell  at  work  1  or  dost  thou  rave, 

Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave  ! 

Perchance  thou  wot'st  not,  Barnard's  towers 

Have  racks,  of  strange  and  ghastly  powers.' 

Denzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew, 

Firmly  rejoin'd,  '  I  teU  thee  true. 

Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 

The  proofs,  which  I,  imtortured,  show. — 

It  chanced  upon  a  winter  night, 

When  early  snow  made  Stanmore  white, 

That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 

Redmond  O'Neale  saw  Rokeby-hall, 

It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 

A  reliquary  and  a  chain, 

Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 

— Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold ! 

It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 

Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung, 

With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 

That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed ; 

Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 

On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took. 

But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the  book. 

When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 

Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  command. 

But  darkling  was  the  sense ;  the  phrase 

And  language  those  of  other  days. 

Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 

An  interloper's  prjing  toil. 

The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew, 

Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 


"  '  Three  days  since,  was  that  clew  reveaVd, 

In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  conceal'd. 

And  heard  at  full  when  Rokeby's  Maid 

Her  uncle's  history  display'd  ; 

And  now  I  can  interpret  well 

Each  syllable  the  tablets  tell. 

Mark,  then  :  Fair  Editli  was  tlie  joy 
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Of  old  O'Neale  of  Clandeboy  ; 
But  from  her  sire  aud  country  lied, 
In  secret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 
O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 
Despatch'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore. 
Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 
(Until  his  farther  will  were  shown) 
To  Edith,  but  to  her  aloue. 
What  of  their  ill-starr'd  meeting  fell, 
Lord  Wyclitfe  knows,  and  none  so  well. 

XV. 

"  'O'Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 
Robb'd  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir  ; 
He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild, 
And  call'd  him  mm-der'd  Connel's  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse ;  the  Clan  believed 
What  from  their  Chieftain  they  received. 
His  purpose  was,  that  ne'er  again 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Irish  main  : 
But,  like  his  moimtain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troiibles  came, 
And  stronger  Chieftains  urged  a  claim. 
And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  hands 
His  native  towers,  his  father's  lands. 
Unable  then,  amid  the  strife, 
To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or  life, 
Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  native  shores, 
With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored. 
With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word. 
To  Mortham  and  to  Eokeby's  Lord. 
Nought  knew  the  clod  of  Irish  earth, 
Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond's  birth  ; 
But  deem'd  his  Chief's  commands  were  laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  be  obey'd. 
How  he  was  wounded  by  the  way, 
I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say.' — 

XVI. 

"  '  A  wondrous  tale  !  and,  grant  it  true. 
What.'  Wycliffe  answer'd,  'might  I  do? 
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Heaven  knows,  as  ■willingly  as  now 
I  raise  the  bonnet  from  my  brow, 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  fair 
Restore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir  ; 
But  Llortham  is  distraught — O'Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel, 
Malignant  to  our  rightful  cause, 
And  train'd  in  Rome's  delusive  laws. 
Hark  thee  apart  !' — They  whisper'd  long, 
Till  Denzil's  voice  grew  bold  and  strong  : — 
'  My  proofs  !  I  never  will,'  he  said, 
'  Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 
Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose. 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows  ; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band, 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command  ; 
Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train, 
To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 
Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 
Should  wrest  from  thine  the  goodly  laud.' — ■ 
—'I  like  thy  wit,'  said  Wycliffe,  'well; 
But  here  iu  hostage  shalt  thou  dwell. 
Thy  son,  unless  my  purpose  err. 
May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  IMortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 
Gold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good  store, 
And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er ; 
But  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fail, 
The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jail.' — • 


'•  Mesh'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined, 
What  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find  1 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh. 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie ; 
Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid. 
By  all  he  scoff' d  and  disobey'd. 
And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied, 
And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 
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This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wycliffe  gave, 

Whom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave ; 

Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides, 

Where  Thorsgill's  forester  resides. 

(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the  glade, 

That  he  descried  our  ambuscade.) 

I  was  dismiss'd  as  evening  fell. 

And  reach'd  but  now  this  rocky  cell." — 

"  Give  Oswald's  letter." — Bertram  read. 

And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred  : — 

"  All  lies  and  villany  !  to  blind 

His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind. 

And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day, 

Till  he  can  take  his  life  away. — 

And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 

Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth  ; 

If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 

I'll  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart !" — 

XVIII. 

"  It  needs  not.     I  renounce,"  he  said, 

"  My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 

Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 

To  Mortham,  Redmond  is  his  heir ; 

To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands, 

And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 

Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done  ; 

And  fix'd  it  rests — if  I  survive 

This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive." — 

"And  Denzil"?" — "Let  them  ply  the  rack, 

Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack  ! 

If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

What  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him. 

Whose  thoughtless  youth  he  led  astray. 

And  damn'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way  1 

He  school'd  me,  faith  and  vows  were  vain  ; 

Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain." — 

"True,"  answer'd  Bertram,  "'tis  his  meed; 

There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 

But  thou — thou  art  not  for  our  course. 

Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse  : 
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And  he,  with  us  the  gale  Avho  braves, 
Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves, 
Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore, 
While  barks  unburden'd  reach  the  shore." 

XIX. 

He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
Communing  with  his  secret  mind. 
As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclined. 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  press'd, 
And  one  was  dropp'd  across  his  breast. 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  uf  swarthy  flame  ; 
His  lip  of  pride  a  while  forbore 
The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore ; 
The  unalter'd  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darken'd  sadness  took, — 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  press'd 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast, — 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone, 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 
His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep. 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep  ; 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  feai', 
Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear. 


"  Edmund,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind  : 
'Twould  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool, 
That  sold  himself  base  Wyclitfe's  tool ; 
Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain. 
Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 
Say,  Bertram  rues  his  fault ; — a  word. 
Till  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard  : 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days ; 
On  Quariaua's  beach  and  rock. 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battle-shock, 

VOL.   II.  s 
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On  Darieu's  sauds  and  deadly  dew, 
And  on  the  dart  Tlatzeca  threw ; — 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  grace  his  comrade's  bier. 
My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fate  : 
A  priest  had  said,  '  Return,  repent ! ' 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 
Firm  as  that  flint  I  face  mine  end ; 
My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend. 

XXI. 

"  The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  iDrojihecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw ; 
For  over  Redesdale  it  came. 
As  bodeful  as  their  beacon-flame. 
Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine, 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne, 
To  bi'ing  their  best  my  brand  to  prove, 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove  ; 
But  Tyuedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town, 
Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 
My  noontide,  India  may  declare  ; 
Like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fired  the  air  ! 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale ; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  child  with  Bertram's  name. 
And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run, 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  ! 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray. 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
With  disk  like  battle-target  red, 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed. 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light, 
Then  sinks  at  once — and  all  is  night. — 

XXII. 

"Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.     Fly, 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
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To  Richmoud,  where  his  troops  are  laid, 
And  lead  his  force  to  Redraoud's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son. 
Now,  fore-thee-well ;  for  night  draws  on, 
And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone." 
Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear, 
There  swam  in  Edmund's  eye  a  tear ; 
A  tribute  to  the  courage  high. 
Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity, 
But  strove,  irregularly  great, 
To  triurapli  o'er  apjiroaching  fate  ! 
Bertram  beheld  the  dewdrop  start. 
It  almost  touch'd  his  iron  heart : — 
"  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  said, 
"One,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed." 
He  loosen'd  then  his  baldi-ic's  hold, 
A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold  ; — 
"Of  all  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains, 
But  tins  with  Risiugham  remains ; 
And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take. 
And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram's  sake. 
Once  more — to  Mortham  speed  amain  ; 
Farewell !  and  turn  thee  not  again." 

XXIII. 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  morn. 
And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day, 
Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay. 
Impatient  question'd  now  his  train, 
"Was  Denzil's  son  retmn'd  again  ?" 
It  chanced  there  answer'd  of  the  crew. 
A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew  : 
"  No  son  of  Denzil  this,"— he  said  ; 
"A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade. 
For  song  and  minstrelsy  renown'd. 
And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  round."— 

"  Not  Denzil's  son  ! — From  AYinston  vale  ! 

Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale  ; 
Or,  worse— he  hath  despatch'd  the  youth 
To  show  to  Mortliam's  Lord  its  truth. 
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Fool  that  I  was ! — but  'tis  too  late  : — 
This  is  the  very  turu  of  fate  ! — 
The  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relies 
On  Denzil's  evidence  ! — He  dies  ! — 
Ho  !  Provost  Marshal !  instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree  ! 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word  ; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  aud  sure  the  cord ! 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-wall. 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done. 
With  best  despatch  to  Eglistone. — 
— Basil,  tell  AVilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castlc-gate." — 

XXIV. 

"  Alas  !  "  the  old  domestic  said, 

And  shook  his  venerable  head, 

"  Alas,  my  Lord  !  full  ill  to-day 

May  my  young  master  brook  the  way  ! 

The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm. 

Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm, 

Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart, 

That  mars  aud  lets  his  healing  art." — 

"  Tush  !  tell  not  me  ! — Romantic  boys 

Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys, 

I  will  find  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon  ; 

Bid  him  for  Eglistone  be  boune, 

And  quick  ! — I  hear  the  dull  death-drum 

Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come." 

He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 

Resumed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 

"  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  near ! 

Entreaty  boots  not — instant  fear. 

Nought  else,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride. 

Or  win  her  to  be  AVilfrid's  bride. 

But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed, 

With  axe  aud  block  and  headsman  graced, 

And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 

Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die, 

She  must  give  way. — Then,  were  the  line 

Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine. 
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I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate  ! 

If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  hxte, 

While  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared, 

Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. — 

— If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 

To  drop  the  axe  1 — Soft !  pause  we  there. 

Mortham  still  lives — you  youth  may  tell 

His  tale — and  Fairfax  loves  him  well ; — 

Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 

To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  my  way  1 — 

But  she  to  piety  perforce 

Must  yield. — Without  there  !     Sound  to  horse  1" 

XXV. 

'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 

"  Mount,  and  march  forward  !" — Forth  they  go  ; 

Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 

Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  sound. — 

Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn  : 

And  Denzil  turn'd  his  eyeballs  dim. 

And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees. 

Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees  : 

And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears, 

The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears. 

O'er  the  long  bridge  they're  sweeping  now, 

The  van  is  hid  by  gi-eenwood  bough  ; 

But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o'er. 

Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  ! 

One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell, 

To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell. 

XXVI. 

0,  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 

Of  chivalry's  emblazon'd  hues, 

That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower, 

The  i^ageaut  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 

And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high, 

Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  ! 

Then  might  I  jDaint  the  tumidt  broad, 

That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flow'd, 

And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound. 

Into  the  church's  ample  bound  ! 

Then  might  I  show  each  varying  mien, 
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Exulting,  woeful,  or  serene  ; 
Indifference,  with  his  idiot  stare, 
And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air, 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 
Doubtful,  disarm'd,  and  sad  of  cheer  ; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claim'd  conquest  now  and  mastery  ; 
And  the  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 
Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  ? 
'Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale, 
Hurrying,  as  best  I  can,  along. 
The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song ; — 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  home, 
Who  sees  the  shades  of  evening  come. 
And  must  not  now  his  course  delay. 
Or  choose  the  fair,  but  winding  way ; 
Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend. 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend, 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow, 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 


The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste. 

Profaned,  dishonour'd,  and  defaced. 

Through  storied  lattices  no  more 

In  soften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour. 

Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 

Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  niche. 

The  Civil  fury  of  the  time 

Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime  ; 

For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 

Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament, 

And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthrcw 

Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 

And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight, 

In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight ! 

Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 

Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign ; 

There  stood  the  block  display'd,  and  there 
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The  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bare  ; 

And  for  the  ■word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 

Resounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 

Thrice  the  fierce  trimijiet's  breath  was  heard, 

And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word, 

Dooming,  for  breach  of  martial  laws, 

And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause, 

The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Xeale 

To  stooj)  their  heads  to  block  and  steel. 

The  trmnpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill. 

Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 

And  silent  prayers  to  heaven  were  cast, 

And  stifled  sobs  were  bm'sting  fast. 

Till  from  the  crowd  began  to  rise 

Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise. 

And  from  the  distant  aisles  there  came 

Deep-mutter'd  threats,  with  Wyclifte's  name. 

XXVIII. 

But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band. 

Powerful  in  evil,  waved  his  hand, 

And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead. 

On  peril  of  the  mm'mm-er's  head. 

Theu  first  his  glance  sought  Rokeby's  Knight ; 

Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sight. 

As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 

To  kindi-ed  Baron's  feudal  feast, 

As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 

Were  summons  to  the  banner'd  hall ; 

Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood. 

And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

With  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  nigh, — 

He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby's  eye ! — 

And  said,  with  low  and  faltering  breath, 

"Thou  know'st  the  terms  of  life  and  death." 

The  Knight  then  turn'd,  and  sternly  smiled  : 

"  The  maiden  is  mine  only  child, 

Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head. 

If  with  a  traitor's  son  she  wed." 

Then  Redmond  spoke  :  "  The  life  of  one 

Might  thy  malignity  atone, 

On  nie  be  flunsr  a  double  guilt ! 
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Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt !" 

Wycliffe  had  listeu'd  to  his  suit, 

But  dread  prevail'd,  and  he  was  mute. 

XXIX. 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 

In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear ; 

"  An  union  form'd  with  uie  and  mine, 

Ensures  the  faith  of  Rokeby's  line. 

Consent,  and  all  this  dread  array. 

Like  morning  dream,  shall  pass  away ; 

Refuse,  and,  by  my  duty  press'd, 

I  give  the  word — thou  kuow'st  the  rest.'' 

Matilda,  still  and  motionless, 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address, 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice ; 

Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony, 

And  round  her  cast  bewilder'd  eyo. 

Now  on  the  scaffold  glanced,  and  now 

On  Wyclifte's  unrelenting  brow. 

She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 

Scarce  audible, — "  I  make  my  choice  ! 

Spare  but  their  lives  ! — for  aught  beside. 

Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 

He  once  was  generous  ! " — As  she  spoke, 

Dark  Wycliffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke  : — 

"  Wilfrid,  Avhere  loiter'd  ye  so  late  1 

Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight  1 — 

Art  spell-bound  by  encl)anter's  wand  ? — 

Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand  ; 

Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy  ! 

Should  tears  and  trembling  speak-  thy  joy  V- 

"  0  hush,  my  sire  !     To  prayer  and  tear 

Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear  ; 

But  now  the  awfid  hour  draws  on. 

When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone." 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda's  hand  : — "  Dear  maid, 
Oouldst  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  said, 
"  Of  thy  poor  friend  so  basely  deem. 
As  blend  with  him  this  barbarous  scheme  ? 
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Alas  !  my  efforts  made  iu  vain, 

Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pniu. 

But  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven 

That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  eiven, 

So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  itfe 

As  this— to  call  Matilda  wife  ! 

I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 

And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart." 

His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low 

With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with  woe, 

ihat  natm-e  could  no  more  sustain 

The  agony  of  mental  pain. 

He  kneel'd— his  lip  her  hand  had  press'd  — 

Just  then  he  felt  the  stern  arrest. 

Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head,— 

They  raised  him,— but  the  life  'was  fled  t 

iheu,  first  alarm'd,  his  sire  and  train 

Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 

The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 

Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere,' 

And  sought  in  better  world  the'meed 

To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed. 

XXXI. 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aohast 
A^  ith  Wilfrid  all  his  projectl  past, 
All  turn'd  and  centred  on  his  sou. 
On  Wilfrid  all— and  he  was  gone' 
I  *Af  •)  I  """^  childless  now,"  he  said  ; 

Childless,  through  that  relentless  maid  ' 
A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  essay'd. 
Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  head  '— 
Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead— and  there 
Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir 
Eager  to  knit  in  hapjiy  baud 
With  Rokeby's  heii-ess  Redmond's  hand 
And  shall  their  trimnph  soar  o'er  aU 
The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall  1 
No  !— deeds,  which  prudence  might  not  dare 
Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 
The  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier— 
I'll  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear  ' 
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They  all  .shall  share  destruction's  shock ; — 
Ho  !  lead  the  cai^tives  to  the  block  !" — 
But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 
His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 
"  Slave  !  to  the  block  ! — or  I,  or  they, 
Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  !" 

XXXIl. 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heaid  a  sound, 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  harden'd  ground ; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near, — 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear. 
'Tis  in  the  churchyard  now — the  treatl 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  ! 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung, 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there  sprung 
A  horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed — 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  jilume,  his  steed. 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spurn'd, 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  return'd  ! — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw, 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  was  his  look  ! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook — 
All  scatter'd  backward  as  he  came. 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham  ! 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave  : 
The  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave, 
The  second  clear'd  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third — he  was  at  Wyclifle's  side. 
Full  levell'd  at  the  Baron's  head. 
Rung  the  report — the  bullet  sped — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 
Without  a  groan  dark  Oswald  past ! 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dreaiu. 


While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 
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But  flounder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  waj-. 
"Twas  while  he  toil'd  him  to  be  freed, 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed, 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wyclifte's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hail'd  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 
A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound. 
Bore  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  ground  ; 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spears  ; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free, 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppress'd  at  length. 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength, 
He  took  a  hundred  mortal  wounds. 
As  mute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hounds  ; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  ! 
— They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes, 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain, 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  ! 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  renew'd. 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew'd, 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  forbade  ; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid  : — 
"  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind. 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind  : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding  sheet. " 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang. 

No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang, 

Though  through  the  sounding  woods  there  come 

Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 

Arm'd  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 

Young  Redmo)Kl  at  his  iitmost  need, 
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And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse, 

As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce  ; 

Possess'd  of  every  proof  and  sign 

That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham's  line, 

And  yielded  to  a  father's  arms 

An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms,  — 

]\Iortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 

Of  this  strange  morn  the  history. 

What  saw  he  1 — not  the  church's  flooi', 

Cumber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with  gore  ; 

What  heard  he  1 — not  the  clamorous  crowd, 

That  shout  their  gratulations  loud  : 

Redmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone, 

Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd,  "  My  son!  my  son  !"- 

XXXV. 

This  chanced  upon  a  summer  morn, 

When  yellow  waved  the  heavy  corn  : 

But  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 

Call'd  forth  the  reaper's  busy  band, 

A  gladsome  sight  the  silvan  road 

From  Eglistone  to  Mortham  show'd. 

A  while  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 

The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves. 

And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside, 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride, 

And  childhood's  wondering  group  draws  near. 

And  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 

Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayer 

And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 

'Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Rokeby  gave 

Her  plighted  troth  to  Redmond  lii'ave  ; 

And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 

How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt, 

And,  for  their  troubles,  bade  them  prove 

A  lengthen'd  life  of  peace  and  love. 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway, 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day. 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow, 
Years  of  joy  for  liours  of  sorrow  ! 
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IN  SIX  CANTOS 
1815 

CANTO    FIRST 

Autumn  departs — but  still  his  mantle's  fold 
Rests  ou  the  groves  of  uoble  Somcrville,^ 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  russet  dropp'd  with  gold 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  rill. 
Yet  lingering  notes  of  silvan  music  swell, 
The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill ; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  siimmer  si^lendour  tell 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettrick's  western  fell. 

Autiunn  departs — from  Gala's  fields  no  more 
Come  rural  sounds  om'  kincbed  banks  to  cheer ; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o'er. 
No  more  the  distant  reaper's  mu'th  we  hear. 
The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear. 
And  harvest-home  hath  hushil  the  clanging  wain, 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear, 
Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autumnal  train. 
Some  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears  of  scatter'd  grain. 

Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have  pleasure  still, 
Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  fading  realms  to  stray, 

1  Lui-il  Sonierville  was  one  of  Scott's  ueighbours  at  Abbotsford.  His 
plantations  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed  were  visible  from  the 
windows 
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To  see  the  lieiitb-flower  wither'd  on  the  hill, 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lay, 
To  note  tlie  red  leaf  shivering  on  the  spray, 
To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain, 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way, 
And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  1 — 
0  !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovcst,  scorn  not  the  minstrel  strain. 

No  !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie, 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn's  evening  sl<y, 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry, 
When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil — a  lonely  gleaner  I, 
Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest  bound, 
Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  harvest  found. 

So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  unmoved, 
To  a  wild  tale  of  Albyn's  warrior  day  ; 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reproved. 
Still  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 
For,  when  on  Coolin's  hills  the  lights  decay. 
With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve  beguiles  ; 
'Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Reay, 
In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona's  piles. 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the  Isles. 


"Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !"  the  Minstrels  sung. 
Thy  rugged  halls,  Artornish  !  rung,  ^ 
And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  lave. 
Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave. 
As  'mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 
Lidl'd  were  the  winds  on  Inniumore, 
And  green  Loch-Alline's  woodland  shore, 

1  The  opening  scene  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  Castle  of  Artornish,  the 
residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  on  the  mainland  side  of  the  Sound  of 
Mull.  The  ruins  are  still  visible  on  Ardtornish  Point.  The  Maid  of  Lorn 
was  in  the  castle  of  her  bridegroom  on  the  wedding-day,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  Highland  custom.    See  Canto  ii.  St.  25. 
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As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleasure 
In  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 
And  ne'er  to  symphony  more  sweet 
Gave  mountain  echoes  answer  meet, 
Since,  met  from  mainland  and  from  isle, 
Ross,  Arran,  Hay,  and  Argyle, 
Each  minstrel's  tributary  lay 
Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 
Dull  and  dishonour'd  were  the  bard. 
Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard. 
Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fame, 
Or  lady's  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 
Who  on  that  morn's  resistless  call 
Were  silent  in  Artornish  hall. 


"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  ! "  'twas  thus  they  sung, 

And  yet  more  proud  the  descant  rung, 

"Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !  high  right  is  ours, 

To  charm  dull  sleep  from  Beauty's  bowers  ; 

Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  nought  so  shy 

But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 

In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer 

Will  pause,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to  hear ; 

Rude  Heiskar's  seal,  through  surges  dark, 

Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark ; 

To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 

Will  poise  him  on  Ben-Cailliach's  cloud  ; 

Then  let  not  Maiden's  ear  disdain 

The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train. 

But,  while  om-  harps  wild  music  make, 

Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake  ! 


"0  wake,  while  Dawn,  wath  dewy  shine, 

Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  vie  with  thine ! 

She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 

To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice  ; 

The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 

Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes  ; 

But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 

Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  vield  to  thee  !  " — 
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"  She  comes  not  yet,"  gray  Ferrand  cried  ; 
"  Brethren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried, 
Those  notes  proloug'd,  that  soothing  theme, 
Which  best  may  mix  with  Beauty's  dream, 
And  whisper,  Avith  their  silvery  tone, 
The  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own." 
He  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-strings  died 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride  ; 
I\Iore  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  tell. 


"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !  the  moments  fly. 

Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow  ; 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake  !  the  hour  is  nigh. 

When  Love  shall  claim  a  plighted  vow. 
By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest. 

By  Hope,  that  soon  shall  fears  remove. 
We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest. 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love  ! 

"  Wake,  Edith,  wake  !  in  yonder  bay 

Lies  many  a  galley  gaily  maun'd, 
We  hear  the  merry  pibroclis  play, 

We  see  the  streamers'  silken  baud. 
What  Chieftain's  praise  these  pibrochs  swell, 

What  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove, 
The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 

The  riddle  must  be  read  by  Love." 


Retired  her  maiden  train  among, 

Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song. 

But  tamed  the  minstrel's  pride  had  been 

That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen  ; 

For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 

The  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke. 

Nor  could  their  tenderest  numbers  bring 

One  sigh  responsive  to  the  string. 

As  vainly  had  her  maidens  vied 

In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 

Her  locks,  in  dark-brown  length  array'd. 
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Cathleen  of  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid  ; 
Young  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 
On  the  light  foot  the  silken  shoe, 
While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 
Those  strings  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound, 
That,  bleach'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 
Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Edith's  skin. 
But  Einion,  of  experience  old, 
Had  weightiest  task — the  mantle's  fold 
In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied, 
To  show  the  form  it  seem'd  to  hide, 
Till  on  the  floor  descending  roll'd 
Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

VI. 

0  !  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid. 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomi3  array'd. 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power, 
And  conquest  won — the  bridal  hour — 
With  every  charm  that  wins  the  heart, 
By  Nature  given,  enhanced  by  Art, 
Could  yet  the  fair  reflection  view. 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true, 
And  not  one  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak  1 — 
Lives  still  such  maid  1 — Fair  damsels,  say. 
For  further  vouches  not  my  lay, 
Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain's  isle, 
When  Lorn's  bright  Edith  scorn'd  to  smile. 

VII. 

But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 

Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  daughter  fair, 

Llorag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid 

By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid 

(Strict  was  that  bond — most  kind  of  all — 

Inviolate  in  Highland  hall) — 

Gray  Morag  sate  a  space  apart, 

In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart. 

In  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 

To  Morag's  skill,  to  Morag's  zeal  ; 

She  mark'd  her  child  receive  their  care, 

VOL.   II.  T 
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Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair 
(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness), 
Which  cloister'd  maids  combine  to  dress  ; 
She  mark'd — and  knew  her  nursling's  heart 
In  the  vain  pomp  took  little  part. 
Wistful  a  while  she  gazed — then  press'd 
The  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 
In  finish'd  loveliness — and  led 
To  where  a  turret's  airy  head, 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'erlook'd,  dark  Mull !  thy  mighty  Sound, 
Where  thwarting  tides,  with  mingled  roar. 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shore. ^ 


"  Daughter,"  she  said,  "these  seas  behold, 
Round  twice  a  hundred  islands  roll'd, 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar. 
To  the  green  Hay's  fertile  shore  ; 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  power, 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined, 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind. 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste. 
To  where  Dunstaflfnage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  witli  his  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frown'd. 
To  sadden  this  auspicious  morn. 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 
Impledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  1  - 
Ronald,  from  many  a  hero  sprung. 
The  fair,  the  valiant,  and  the  young, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name 

1  Moi-ven  is  the  peninsular  district  of  Argj'llshire  adjoining  the  Sound 
of  Mull. 

■•i  Somerled  was  thane  of  Ai-gyll  and  Lord  of  the  Isles  about  the  nnddle 
of  the  twelfth  centmy.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  practically  au  in- 
dependent Prince.  Angus  Og  was  the  name  of  the  chief  who  sheltered 
Bruce  when  he  was  a  fugitive.  Srott,  as  lie  tells  us,  changed  the  name  to 
l{(jnald,  ettphonUe  rjratia. 
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A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame, 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride. — 
From  chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's  cot, 
Who  hears  the  tale,  and  triumphs  not  1 
The  damsel  dons  her  best  attire, 
The  shepherd  lights  his  beltane  fire, 
Joy,  joy  !  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung, 
Joy,  joy  !  each  matin  bell  hath  rung ; 
The  holy  priest  says  grateful  mass, 
Loud  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass, 
No  mountain  den  holds  outcast  boor, 
Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor, 
But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside, 
And  claim'd  this  morn  for  holy-tide  ; 
Yet,  empress  of  this  joyful  day, 
Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay. " — 

IX. 

Proud  Edith's  soul  came  to  her  eye, 
Resentment  check'd  the  struggling  sigh, 
Her  hurrying  hand  indignant  dried 
The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride — 
"Morag,  forbear  !  or  lend  thy  praise 
To  swell  yon  hireling  harpers'  lays ; 
Make  to  yon  maids  thy  boast  of  power. 
That  they  may  waste  a  wondering  hour, 
Telling  of  banners  proudly  borne, 
Of  pealing  bell  and  bugle-horn, 
Or,  theme  more  dear,  of  robes  of  price, 
Crownlets  and  gauds  of  rare  device. 
But  thou,  experienced  as  thou  art, 
Think'st  thou  with  these  to  cheat  the  heart, 
That,  bound  in  strong  affection's  chain, 
Looks  for  return  and  looks  in  vain  1 
No  !  sum  thine  Edith's  wretched  lot 
In  these  brief  words — He  loves  her  not ! 


"  Debate  it  not — too  long  I  strove 
To  call  his  cold  observance  love, 
All  blinded  by  the  league  that  styled 
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Edith  of  Lorn, — while  yet  a  child, 
She  tripp'd  the  heath  by  Morag's  side, — 
The  brave  Lord  Eonald's  destined  bride. 
Ere  yet  I  saw  him,  while  afar 
His  broadsword  blazed  in  Scotland's  war, 
Traiu'd  to  believe  our  fates  the  same, 
My  bosom  throbb'd  when  Ronald's  name 
Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  tale, 
Like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 
What  pilgrim  sought  our  halls,  nor  told 
Of  Ronald's  deeds  in  battle  bold  ; 
Who  touch'd  the  harp  to  heroes'  praise. 
But  his  achievements  swell'd  the  lays  ? 
Even  Morag — not  a  tale  of  fame 
Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald's  name. 
He  came  !  and  all  that  had  been  told 
Of  his  high  worth  seem'd  poor  and  cold, 
Tame,  lifeless,  void  of  energy, 
Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me  ! 


"  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith's  heart 

And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part ! — 

And  what  requital  ?  cold  delay — 

Excuse  that  shunn'd  the  spousal  day. — 

It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here  ! — 

Hunts  he  Bentalla's  nimble  deer, 

Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 

To  bid  some  lighter  love  farewell, 

And  swear,  that  though  he  may  not  scorn 

A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn,^ 

Yet,  when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er, 

Again  they  meet,  to  part  no  more'?" 


— "  Hush,  daughter,  hush  !  thy  doubts  remove, 
More  nobly  think  of  Ronald's  love. 
Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  gray 

1  Muc-Dougal,  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  was  descended  from  a  younger  son  of 
Soinorled,  who  inherited  the  great  thane's  mainland  territories,  compre- 
hending the  greater  part  of  tlie  three  districts  of  Lorn,  in  Argyllsliire. 
He  took  part  witli  tlie  King  of  England  against  Bruce,  as  appears  later  on. 
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His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay  ! 
See'st  not  each  galley's  topmast  bend, 
As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  1 
Hiding  the  dark-blue  laud,  they  rise 
Like  the  white  clouds  on  April  skies ; 
The  shouting  vassals  man  the  oars, 
Behind  them  sink  IMull's  mountain  shores. 
Onward  their  merry  course  they  keep. 
Through  whistling  breeze  and  foaming  deep. 
And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  cast, 
Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast, 
As  if  she  vail'd  its  banner'd  pride, 
To  greet  afar  her  prince's  bride  ! 
Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 
His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed, 
He  chides  her  sloth  ! " — Fair  Edith  sigh'd, 
Blush'd,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied  : — 


"  Sweet  thought,  but  vain  !— No,  Morag  !  mark, 

Type  of  his  com-se,  yon  lonely  bark. 

That  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail, 

To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 

Since  peep  of  morn,  my  vacant  eyes 

Have  view'd  by  fits  the  course  she  tiies ; 

Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  on, 

And  dawn's  fair  promises  be  gone, 

And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 

Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee, 

Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 

They  strive  her  shivering  sail  to  bind, 

Still  nearer  to  the  shelves'  dread  verge 

At  every  tack  her  course  they  urge. 

As  if  they  fear'd  Artornish  more 

Than  adverse  winds  and  breakers'  roar. " 

XIV. 

Sooth  spoke  the  Maid. — Amid  the  tide 
The  ski  ft'  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore, 

And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side, 
In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 
Yet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 
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She  gain'd,  of  forward  way, 
Thau  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 
To  the  poor  meed  which  peasants  share. 

Who  toil  the  livelong  day  ; 
And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves, 

That  oft,  before  she  wore, 
Her  boltsprit  kiss'd  the  broken  waves, 
Where  in  white  foam  the  ocean  raves 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
Yet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true. 
Undaunted  toil'd  her  hardy  crew, 

Nor  look'd  where  shelter  lay, 
Nor  for  Artornish  Castle  drew, 

Nor  steer'd  for  Aros  bay. 

XV. 

Tlius  while  they  strove  with  wind  and  seas. 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze. 

Lord  Ronald's  fleet  swept  by, 
Streamer'd  with  silk,  and  trick'd  with  gold, 
Maun'd  with  the  noble  and  the  bold 

Of  Island  chivalry. 
Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roars, 
And  chafes  beneath  their  thousand  oars, 

Yet  bears  them  on  their  way  : 
So  chafes  the  war-horse  in  his  might. 
That  fieldward  bears  some  valiant  kniglit, 
Champs,  till  both  bit  and  boss  are  white, 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 
On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold, 
And  hauberks  with  their  burnish'd  fold, 

That  shiramer'd  fair  and  free  ; 
And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pass'd. 
To  the  wikl  cadence  of  the  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  Seallastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around  ; 
And  Morven's  echoes  answer'd  well, 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 
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XVI. 

So  bore  they  on  with  mirth  and  pride, 
And  if  that  labouring  bark  they  spied, 

'Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor, 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure, 

They  jDass  him  careless  by. 
Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes  ! 
But,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay. 
The  famish'd  wolf,  that  prowls  the  wold, 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  unguarded  fold. 
Ere,  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold, 

Unchallenged  were  her  way  ! 
And  thou.  Lord  Eouald,  sweep  thou  on, 
With  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone  ! 
But  hadst  thou  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh. 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  ej'e  ! 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow. 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near  ! 


XVII. 

Yes,  sweep  they  on  1 — We  will  not  leave, 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout. 
And  liards  to  cheer  the  wassail  rout, 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay  ; 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorous  art, 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  heart, 
May  stupefy  and  stun  its  smart, 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
Yes,  sweep  they  on  ! — But  with  that  .skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale. 
Where  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  cliff, 
Labour  that  strain'd  each  sinew  stiff, 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  wail. 
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XVIII. 

All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd, 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil'd 

More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake ; 
And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Conflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret, 
And  high  their  mingled  billows  jet, 
As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set. 

Spring  upward  as  they  break. 
Then,  too,  the  lights  of  eve  were  past, 
And  louder  simg  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  luninmore  ; 
Rent  was  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the  mast, 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast, 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast, 

And  gave  the  conflict  o'er. 

XIX. 

'Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labour  duU'd  nor  terror  shook, 

Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke  : — 
"  Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wilder'd  tide. 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  rude  side, 

Until  the  day  has  broke  ? 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel, 
With  quivering  planks,  and  groaning  keel, 

At  the  last  billow's  shock  1 
Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell. 
Though  here  thou  see'st  poor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear  ; 
For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land, 
Or  yon  dark  sky — on  every  hand 

Despair  and  death  are  near. 
For  her  alone  I  grieve, — on  me 
Danger  sits  light,  by  land  and  sea, 

I  follow  where  thou  wilt ; 
Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lour, 
Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower, 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power. 
With  war-cry  wake  their  wassail-hour. 

And  die  with  hand  on  hilt." — 
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XX. 

That  elder  Leader's  calm  reply 

In  steady  voice  was  given, 
"  In  man's  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succoiu'  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shatter'd  sail, 
The  helm  be  mine,  and  down  the  gale 

Let  om-  free  course  be  driven  ; 
So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay, 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray. 
So  safely  hold  our  vessel's  way 

Beneath  the  Castle  wall : 
For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
'Tis  on  the  sacred  name  of  guest. 
Who  seeks  for  slielter,  storm-distress'd. 

Within  a  chieftain's  hall. 
If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth. 
Our  name,  om-  right,  our  lofty  birth. 

By  noble  hands  to  fall." 


The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consign'd, 
Gave  the  reef'd  sail  to  meet  the  wind, 

And  on  her  alter'd  way. 
Fierce  bounding,  forward  sionmg  the  ship, 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seize  his  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow. 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave ; 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides, 
And,  flashing  round,  the  vessel's  sides 

With  elvish  lustre  lave, 
While,  far  behind,  their  livid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave. 
It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  lucid  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry. 
To  match  the  meteor-light  that  streaks 

Grim  Hecla's  midnight  sky. 
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Nor  lack'd  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Tiieir  course  upon  the  darken'd  deep ; — 
Artornish,  on  her  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung, 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  glee, 
And  landward  far,  and  far  to  sea. 

Her  festal  radiance  flung. 
By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steer'd. 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appear'd, 
As  the  cold  moon  her  head  uprear'd 

Above  the  eastern  fell. 

XXIII. 

Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore, 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainland  shore. 
When  frequent  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast, 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-birds'  cry 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  vie, 
Like  funeral  shrieks  with  revelry, 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  cliffs  on  high, 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  the  fight  and  rout. 
Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  storm 
Dimly  arose  the  Castle's  form. 

And  deepen'd  shadow  made. 
Far  lengthen'd  on  the  main  below, 
Where,  dancing  in  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  play'd. 
Spangling  the  wave  with  lights  as  vain 
As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain. 

That  dazzle  as  they  fade. 


Beneath  the  Castle's  sheltering  lee. 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  sen. 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  l)y  a  stair. 
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So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep, 
With  iDeasaut's  staff  one  valiaut  haud 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  maun'd, 
'Gaiust  hundreds  arm'd  with  spear  aud  brand, 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep. 
His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound  ; 
Loud  answer'd  every  echo  round. 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay ; 
The  postern's  hinges  crash  and  groan. 
And  soon  the  Warder's  cresset  shone 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slippery  stone, 

To  light  the  upward  way. 
'■  Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire  !"  he  said  ; 
"  Fidl  long  the  spousal  train  have  staid, 

And,  vex'd  at  thy  delay, 
Fear'd  lest,  amidst  these  wildering  seas. 
The  darksome  night  aud  freshening  breeze 

Had  driven  thy  bark  astray." — 


XXV. 

"  Warder,"  the  younger  stranger  said, 
"  Thine  erring  guess  some  mii'th  had  made 
In  mirthful  hour ;  but  nights  like  these. 
When  the  rough  winds  wake  western  seas, 
Brook  not  of  glee.     We  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day ; 
For,  to  om-selves,  the  deck's  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

That's  breathed  upon  by  J^lay. 
And  for  our  storm-toss'd  skiff  we  seek 
Short  shelter  in  this  leeward  creek. 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall  streak 

Again  to  bear  away." — 
Answered  the  Warder, — "  In  what  name 
Assert  ye  hospitable  claim  1 

Whence  come,  or  whither  bound  1 
Hath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails  ■? 
Or  come  ye  on  Norweyan  gales  1 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  vales, 

Or  Scotland's  mountain  ground  1" — 
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XXVI. 

"Warriors — for  other  title  uone 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own, 
Bound  by  a  vow — warriors  are  we  ; 
In  strife  by  laud,  and  storm  by  sea. 

We  have  been  known  to  fame ; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dear, 
When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear, 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer, 

That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 
Grant  us  the  trivial  boou  we  seek, 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

Fair  of  your  courtesy  ; 
Deny — and  be  your  niggard  Hold 
Scorn'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
Shunn'd  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  wold, 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea  ! " — 

xxvii. 

"Bold  stranger,  uo — 'gainst  claim  like  thine, 
No  bolt  revolves  by  hand  of  mine, 
Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  express'd 
A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest. 
Be  what  ye  will,  Artornish  Hall 
On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  all. 
Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 
'Gainst  our  ally,  great  England's  Lord, 
Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne, 
To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Or,  outlaw'd,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 
With  the  fierce  Knight  of  EUerslie,^ 
Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife, 
When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce,- 
This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 
Ho,  vassals  !  give  these  guests  your  care, 
And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair." 
i 

1  Sir  William  Wallace. 

2  Bruce's  meeting  with  Comyn,  whom  he  suspected  of  treachery,  in  the 
church  of  the  Minorites  at  Dumfries,  and  stabliing  him  in  the  heat  of  an 
angry  quarrel,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  asserting  his  right  to  the 
crowu  of  Scotland. 
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XXVIII. 

To  laud  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept), 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flare, 
That  seaward  flung  their  smoky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock  ; 
On  his  strong  shoulder  lean'd  her  head. 
And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed, 
As  the  wild  vine  in  tendrils  spread, 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  follow'd  close  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword, 

Such  as  few  arms  coidd  wield ; 
But  when  he  boun'd  him  to  such  task, 
Well  coidd  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque. 

And  rend  the  sm-est  shield. 

XXIX. 

The  raised  portcullis'  arch  they  pass. 
The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass. 

The  entrance  long  and  low, 
Flauk'd  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait, 
Where  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait 
(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate), 

To  gall  an  entering  foe. 
But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 
Was  now  defenceless  and  unbarr'd. 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-brow'd  and  vaulted  room. 
Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  and  groom, 

Plied  their  loud  revelrv. 


And  "  Eest  ye  here,"  the  Warder  bade, 
"  Till  to  our  Lord  yom-  suit  is  said. — 
And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid. 
And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid. 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark. 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark, 

And  bearing  martial  mien." 
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But  not  for  Eachin's  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloof, 

But  crowded  on  to  stare, 
As  men  of  courtesy  untaught, 
Till  fiery  Edward  roughly  caught, 

From  one  the  foremost  there, 
His  chequer'd  plaid,  and  in  its  shroud, 
To  hide  her  from  the  vulgar  crowd, 

Involved  his  sister  fair. 
His  brother,  as  the  clansman  bent 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent, 

Made  brief  and  stern  excuse  ; — 
"  Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  pall 
That  decks  thy  Lord  in  bridal  hall, 

'Twere  honour'd  by  her  use." 

XXXI. 

Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm ;  his  eye 

Had  that  compelling  dignity. 

His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and  high, 

Which  common  spirits  fear  ; 
Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more. 
Nod,  wink,  and  laughter,  all  were  o'er  ; 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore, 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appear'd  the  Seneschal, 
Commission'd  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  strangers  to  the  Baron's  hall. 

Where  feasted  fair  and  free 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide, 
With  Edith  there  his  lovely  bride. 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side. 
And  many  a  chief,  the  flower  and  pride 

Of  Western  land  and  sea. 

Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  space  ; 
And,  if  our  tale  hath  won  your  grace. 
Grant  us  brief  patience,  and  again 
We  will  renew  the  minstrel  strain. 
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CANTO   SECOND 

I. 

Fill  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  festive  board 
Summon  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  fair ! 
Through  the  loud  hall  in  joyous  concert  pour'd. 
Let  mirth  and  music  sound  the  du-ge  of  Care  '. 
But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  there, 
If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convidsive  throe. 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  Kvcrj'^  wear ; 
Lift  not  the  festal  mask  ! — enough  to  know. 
No  scene  of  mortal  life  but  teems  with  mortal  woe. 


With  beakers'  clang,  with  hai-pere'  lay. 
With  all  that  olden  time  deem'd  gay, 
The  Island  Chieftain  feasted  high  : 
But  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A  gloomy  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
Now  sudden  flush'd,  and  faded  now, 
Emotions  such  as  draw  theu-  birth 
From  deeper  som-ce  than  festal  mirth. 
By  fits  he  paused,  and  harper's  strain 
And  jester's  tale  went  round  in  vain. 
Or  fell  but  on  his  idle  ear 
Like  distant  soimds  which  dreamers  hear. 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy. 

And  caU  for  pledge  and  lay, 
And,  for  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd, 
As  he  was  loudest  of  the  loud, 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay. 

IIL 

Yet  nought  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
]\Iark'd  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long  ; 
The  vacant  brow,  the  imhstening  ear, 
They  gave  to  thoughts  of  raptiures  near, 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  (dee 
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Seem'd  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
Nor  thus  aloue  misjudged  tlie  crowd, 
Since  lofty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud. 
And  jealous  of  his  honour'd  line, 
And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine  ^ 
(From  England  sent  on  errand  high, 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie). 
Both  deem'd  in  Ronald's  mood  to  find 
A  lover's  transport-troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye, 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery. 
And  watch'd,  with  agony  and  fear, 
Her  wayward  bridegroom's  varied  cheer. 


She  watch'd — yet  fear'd  to  meet  his  glance, 
And  he  shunn'd  hers ; — till  when  by  chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  given  a  milder  pang  ! 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed — then  sternly  mann'd  his  heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part. 

And  from  the  table  sprang. 
"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  !"  he  said, 
"  Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled  : 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim, 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine  ! 
To  you,  brave  lord,  and  brother  mine 

Of  Lorn,  this  joledge  I  drink — 
The  union  of  Our  House  with  thine, 

By  this  fair  bridal-link  !" — 

V. 

"  Let  it  pass  round  !  "  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 
"And  in  good  time — that  winded  horn 

Must  of  the  Abbot  tell ; 
The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last." 
Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast, 

1  Giles  de  Argentine  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  knights  of  the 
period,  and  had  won  great  honour  in  fighting  against  the  Karacens  in 
Palestine. 
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And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast, 

The  uutasted  goblet  fell. 
But  when  the  Warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When  through  a  thunder-cloud  it  beams  ! — 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seems 

As  glad  of  brief  delay, 
As  some  poor  criminal  might  feel. 
When,  from  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel. 

Respited  for  a  day. 

VI. 

"  Brother  of  Lorn,"  with  hurried  voice 
He  said,  "And  you,  fair  lords,  rejoice  ! 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee. 
Come  wandering  knights  from  travel  far, 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war. 

And  tempest  on  the  sea. — 
Ho !  give  them  at  your  board  such  place 
As  best  their  presences  may  grace, 

And  bid  them  welcome  free  ! " 
With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand, 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann'd 
Of  these  strange  guests  ;  and  well  he  knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due ; 

For  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  deck'd  their  cajxs  were  torn. 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over-woru, 

And  soil'd  their  gilded  sinvcs, 
Yet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  face. 
As  suited  best  the  princely  dais,^ 

And  royal  canojiy  ; 
And  there  he  marshall'd  them  their  place, 

First  of  that  company. 


Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside, 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide, 

1  Dais— the  great  liall-table— elevated  a  stei>  or  two  above  the  rest  of 
the  room. 

VOL.  II.  TJ 
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Tliat  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  unknown, 
A  place  so  near  their  prince's  throne  ; 

But  Owen  Erraught  said, 
"  For  forty  years  a  seneschal, 
To  marshal  guests  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honour'd  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known, 
By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone. 
Not  by  furr'd  robe  or  broider'd  zone ; 

And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough 
I'll  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state. 
That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sate 

In  higher  place  than  now." — 

VIII. 

"  I,  too,"  the  aged  Ferrand  said, 
"  Am  qualified  by  minstrel  trade 

Of  rank  and  place  to  tell ; — 
Mark'd  ye  the  yoimger  stranger's  eye, 
My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how  high, 

How  fierce  its  flashes  fell, 
Glancing  among  the  noble  rout 
As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out, 
Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  look  ? 

And  yet  it  moves  me  more. 
That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow. 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scann'd  the  gay  presence  o'er. 
Like  being  of  superior  kind, 
In  whose  high-toned  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Seem  objects  of  indifterent  weight. 
The  lady  too — though  closely  tied 

The  mantle  veil  both  face  and  eye. 
Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide. 

Nor  could  her  form's  fair  symmetry." 

IX. 

Suspicious  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
Lour'd  on  the  haughty  front  of  Lorn. 
From  underneath  his  brows  of  pride, 
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The  stranger  guests  he  sternly  eyed, 
And  whisper'd  closely  what  the  ear 
Of  Argentine  alone  might  hear ; 

Then  qiiestion'd,  high  and  brief, 
If,  in  their  voyage,  aught  they  knew 
Of  the  rebellious  Scottish  crew, 
Who  to  Rath-Erin's  shelter  drew. 

With  Carrick's  outlaw'd  Chief  P 
And  if,  their  winter's  exile  o'er, 
They  harbom-'d  still  by  Ulster's  shore. 
Or  launch'd  their  galleys  on  the  main. 
To  vex  their  native  land  again  ? 


X. 

That  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  high, 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  eye 

With  look  of  equal  scorn  ; — 
"  Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  show ; 
But  if  of  Royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn. 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  go, 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow. 
Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe. 
From  England's  every  bill  and  bow, 

To  Allaster  of  Lorn." 
Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ire. 
But  Ronald  queuch'd  the  rising  fire  ; 
"  Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 
To  chase  the  night  with  Ferrand's  rhyme. 
Than  wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jars 
That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars." — 
"  Content,"  said  Lorn ;  and  spoke  apart 
With  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art, 

Then  whisper'd  Argentine, — 
"  The  lay  I  named  wUl  carry  smart 

1  Bruce,  after  the  murder  of  ConijTi,  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1300  with 
the  general  consent  of  the  Scottish  barons  ;  but  being  defeated  soon  after 
at  Methven,  was  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and  hunted  out  of  Scotland 
to  the  island  of  Raclirine,  on  the  Irish  coast.  Scott's  romance  opens  in 
the  spring  of  1307,  when  Bruce  ventured  back  to  Scotland  with  a  few 
followers  to  organise  his  adherents.  The  incidents  in  this  adventure  are 
given  after  Barbour's  Book  of  the  Bruce. 
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To  these  bold  strangers'  haughty  heart, 

If  right  this  guess  of  mine." 
He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  all, 
Until  the  minstrel  waked  the  hall. 

XI. 

®I?e  33roocI)  of  Horn  ^ 

"  Whence  the  brooch  of  burning  gold, 
That  clasi^s  the  Chieftain's  mantle-fold, 
Wrought  and  chased  with  rare  device, 
Stiidded  foir  with  gems  of  price, 
On  the  varied  tartans  beaming. 
As,  through  night's  joale  rainbow  gleaming. 
Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar, 
Fitful  shines  the  northern  star? 

"  Gem  !  ne'er  wrought  on  Highland  mountain, 
Did  the  fairy  of  the  fountain, 
Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave, 
Frame  thee  in  some  coral  cave  1 
Did,  in  Iceland's  darksome  mine. 
Dwarf's  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine  1 
Or,  mortal-moulded,  comest  thou  here, 
From  England's  love,  or  France's  fear  1 

XII. 

%>onQ  continuct) 
"  No  ! — thy  splendours  nothing  tell 
Foreign  art  or  faery  spell. 
Moulded  thou  for  monarcli's  use. 
By  the  overweening  Bruce, 
When  the  royal  robe  he  tied 
O'er  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride  ; . 
Thence  in  triumph  wert  thou  torn, 
By  the  victor  hand  of  Lorn  ! 

"  When  the  gem  was  won  and  lost, 
Widely  was  the  war-cry  toss'd  ! 

1  After  his  defeat  at  Methven,  Bruce,  wth  a  remnant  of  his  forces,  was 
attacked  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn  on  attempting  to  retreat  into  Argyllshire. 
Two  of  Lorn's  vassals,  in  the  close  fight  that  ensued,  seized  Bruce  by  the 
mantle.  He  killed  them  with  his  battle-axe,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
mantle,  with  its  brooch,  in  their  dying  grasp.  The  incident  is  recounted 
with  great  spirit  by  Barbour. 
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Ruug  aloud  Beiidoiirish  fell, 
Answer'd  Douchart's  soundiug  dell, 
Fled  the  deer  from  wild  Teyndruin, 
When  the  homicide,  o'ercome, 
Hardly  'scaped  with  scathe  and  scorn. 
Left  the  pledge  with  conquering  Lorn  ! 

XIII. 

g)ong  concluDcD 

"  Vain  was  then  the  Douglas  brand, 
Vain  the  Campbell's  vaunted  hand. 
Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk, 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work ; 
Barendowu  fled  fast  away, 
Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye,i 
When  this  brooch,  triumphant  borne, 
Beam'd  upon  the  breast  of  Lorn. 

"  Farthest  fled  its  former  Lord, 
Left  his  men  to  brand  and  cord, 
Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 
English  gibbet,  axe,  and  wdieel. 
Let  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast, 
Dogg'd  by  Comyn's  vengeful  ghost. 
While  his  spoils,  in  triumph  worn, 
Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lorn  ! " 

XIV. 

As  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 

Hemm'd  in  by  hunters,  sjoears,  and  bows, 

And,  ere  he  bounds  upon  the  ring. 

Selects  the  object  of  his  spring, — 

Now  on  the  bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 

So  Edward  glared  and  grasp'd  his  sword — 

But  stern  his  brother  spoke, — "  Be  still. 

What !  art  thou  yet  so  wdd  of  will, 

After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 

To  chafe  thee  for  a  menial's  song  1 — 

Well  hast  thou  framed,  Old  Man,  thy  strains, 

1  These  knights  are  enumerated,  by  Barbour  among  the  small  number 
who  remained  in  arms  with  him  after  the  battle  of  Methven. 
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To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains  ! 
Yet  something  might  thy  song  have  told 
Of  Lorn's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold, 
Who  rent  their  Lord  from  Bruce's  hold, 
As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay, 
And  died  to  save  him  in  the  fray. 
I've  heard  the  Bruce's  cloak  and  clasp 
Was  clench'd  within  their  dying  grasp. 
What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 
Rush'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore, 
Long  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strife. 
Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life. — 
Enough  of  this — And,  Minstrel,  hold. 
As  minstrel-hire,  this  chain  of  gold. 
For  future  lays  a  fair  excv;se, 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce." — 

XV. 

"  Now,  by  Columba's  shrine,  I  swear. 
And  every  saint  that's  buried  there, 
'Tis  he  himself!"  Lorn  sternly  cries, 
"And  for  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." 
As  loudly  Ronald  calls, — "  Forbear  ! 
Not  in  my  sight  while  brand  I  wear, 
O'ermatch'd  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall. 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall ! 
This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place. 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distress'd. 
No  slaughter-house  for  shipwreck'd  guest.  "- 
"  Talk  not  to  me,"  fierce  Lorn  replied, 
"  Of  odds  or  match  ! — when  Comyn  died. 
Three  daggers  clash'd  within  his  side  ! 
Talk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall, 
The  Church  of  God  saw  Comyn  fall ! 
On  God's  own  altar  stream'd  his  blood. 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 
The  ruthless  murderer — e'en  as  now — 
With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow  ! — 
Up,  all  who  love  me  !  blow  on  blow  ! 
And  lay  the  outlaw'd  felons  low  !" 
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XVI. 

Then  np  sprang  many  a  mainland  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Chieftain's  word. 
Barcaldine's  arm  is  high  in  air, 
And  Kiuloch-Alline's  bhide  is  bare, 
Black  Murthok's  dirk  has  left  its  sheath, 
And  clench'd  is  Dermid's  hand  of  death. 
Their  mutter'd  threats  of  vengeance  swell 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell ; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapons  high. 
The  aflfrighted  females  shriek  and  fly. 
And,  Scotland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darken'd  ere  its  noon  of  day, — 
But  every  chief  of  birth  and  fame, 
That  from  the  Isles  of  Ocean  came, 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hour  withstood 
Fierce  Loru's  relentless  thirst  for  blood. 


XVII. 

Brave  Torquil  from  Dunvegan  high. 
Lord  of  the  misty  hills  of  Skye, 
Mac-Niel,  wild  Bara's  ancient  thane, 
Duart,  of  bold  Clan-Gillian's  strain, 
Fergus,  of  Canna's  castled  bay, 
Mac-Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  broadswords  glance, 
With  ready  weapons  rose  at  once, 
More  prompt,  that  many  an  ancient  feud, 
Full  oft  suppress'd,  full  oft  renew'd, 
Glow'd  'twixt  the  chieftains  of  Argyle, 
And  many  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle. 
Wild  was  the  scene — each  sword  was  bare, 
Back  stream'd  each  chieftain's  shaggy  hair, 
In  gloomy  opposition  set. 
Eyes,  hands,  and  braudish'd  weapons  met ; 
Blue  gleaming  o'er  the  social  board, 
Flash'd  to  the  torches  many  a  sword ; 
And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  shine 
On  purple  blood  for  rosy  wine. 
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XVIII. 

While  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepared, 
Each  heart  was  up,  each  weapon  bared, 
Each  foot  advanced, — a  surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 
All  menaced  violence,  but  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  first  to  strike 
(For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  'mid  song  and  wine), 
And,  match'd  in  numbers  and  in  might. 
Doubtful  and  desperate  seem'd  the  fight. 
Thus  threat  and  murmur  died  away. 
Till  ou  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still, 
Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hill. 
With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 
Show'd  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old. 
As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  life. 
To  wake  the  marble  into  strife. 

XIX. 

That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid, 

And  Edith,  seized  to  pray  for  aid. 

As  to  De  Argentine  she  clung. 

Away  her  veil  the  stranger  flung. 

And,  lovely  'mid  her  wild  desjiair, 

Fast  stream'd  her  eyes,  wide  fiow'd  her  hair. 

"  0  thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  flower. 

Sure  refuge  in  distressful  hour. 

Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 

For  our  dear  faith,  and  oft  hast  sought 

Renown  in  knightly  exercise. 

When  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the  prize. 

Say,  can  thy  soul  of  honom-  brook 

On  the  unequal  strife  to  look. 

When,  butcher'd  thus  in  peaceful  hall, 

Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren.  Ml ! " 

To  Argentine  she  turn'd  her  word. 

But  her  eye  sought  the  Island  Lord. 

A  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame 

Glow'd  on  his  cheek ;  his  hardy  frame. 
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As  with  a  brief  convulsion,  shook  : 
With  liurried  voice  and  eager  look, — 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "my  Isabel ! 
What  said  I— Edith  !— all  is  well- 
Nay,  fear  not^I  Avill  well  provide 
The  safety  of  my  lovely  bride — 
My  bride?" — but  there  the  accents  clung 
In  tremor  to  his  faltering  tongue. 

XX. 

Now  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 

The  prisoners  in  his  sovereign's  name, 

To  England's  crown,  who,  vassals  sworn, 

'Gainst  their  liege  lord  had  weapon  borne — 

(Such  speech,  I  ween,  was  but  to  hide 

His  care  their  safety  to  provide  ; 

For  knight  more  true  in  thought  and  deed 

Than  Argentine  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed) — 

And  Ronald,  who  his  meaning  guess'd, 

Seem'd  half  to  sanction  the  request. 

This  purpose  fieiy  Torquil  broke  :  — 

"  Somewhat  we've  heard  of  England's  yoke," 

He  said,  "and,  in  our  islands.  Fame 

Hath  whisper'd  of  a  lawful  claim, 

That  calls  the  Bruce  fair  Scotland's  Lord, 

Though  dispossess'd  by  foreign  sword. 

Tins  craves  reflection — but  though  right 

And  just  the  charge  of  England's  Knight, 

Let  England's  crown  her  rebels  seize 

Where  she  has  power ; — in  towers  like  these, 

'Midst  Scottish  Chieftains  summon'd  here 

To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer. 

Be  sm-e,  with  no  consent  of  mine, 

Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 

With  chains  or  violence,  in  our  sight, 

Oppress  a  brave  and  bauish'd  Knight." 

XXI. 

Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again, 
With  brawling  threat  and  clamour  vain. 
Vassals  and  menials,  thronging  in. 
Lent  their  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din ; 
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When,  for  and  wide,  a  bugle-clang 
From  the  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 

"  The  Abbot  comes  !  "  they  cry  at  once, 
"  The  holy  man,  whose  favoiu"'d  glance 

Hath  sainted  visions  known  ; 
Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way. 
Beside  the  blessed  martyrs'  bay, 

And  by  Columba's  stone, 
His  monks  have  heard  their  hymnings  liigli 
Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun-Y, 
To  cheer  his  penance  lone. 
When  at  each  cross,  on  girth  and  wold 
(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred-fold). 
His  prayer  he  made,  his  beads  he  told, 

With  Aves  many  a  one — • 
He  comes  our  feuds  to  reconcile, 
A  sainted  man  from  sainted  isle  ; 
We  will  his  holy  doom  abide, 
The  Abbot  shall  our  strife  decide." 


Scarcely  this  fair  accord  was  o'er, 
When  through  the  wide  revolving  door 

The  black-stoled  brethren  wind  ; 
Twelve  sandall'd  monks,  avIio  relics  bore, 
With  many  a  torch-bearer  before. 

And  many  a  cross  behind. 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand. 
And  dagger  bright  and  flashing  brand 

DrojDp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight ; 
They  vanish'd  from  the  Churchman's  eye, 
As  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die. 

Dart  from  the  vault  of  night. 

XXIII. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood. 
And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood ; 
Back  on  his  shoulders  flow'd  his  hood. 

The  torch's  glaring  ray 
Show'd,  in  its  red  and  flashing  light. 
His  wither'd  cheek  and  amice  white. 
His  blue  eye  glistening  cold  and  bright. 
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His  tresses  scant  and  gray. 
"  Fair  Lords,"  lie  said,  "  Our  Lady's  love, 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  above, 

And  Benedicite  ! — 
— But  what  means  this  1  no  peace  is  here  ! — 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  1 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight, 
When  he  comes  summon'd  to  unite 

Betrothed  hearts  and  hands  V 

XXIV. 

Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal, 
Proud  Lorn  first  answer'd  the  appeal ; — 

"  Thou  comest,  0  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessed  church  to  greet, 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  the  sacred  altar-stone  ! — 
Well  mayst  thou  wonder  we  should  know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low, 
Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce, 
With  excommunicated  Bruce  ! 
Yet  well  I  grant,  to  end  debate. 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate." 

XXV. 

Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause. 

And  knighthood's  oath  and  honour's  laws  ; 

And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee, 

Brought  pray'rs  and  tears  to  back  the  plea : 

And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 

And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray'd. 

"  Hence,"  he  exclaim'd,  "  degenerate  maid  ! 

Was't  not  enough  to  Ronald's  bower 

I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour,  ^ 

Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate. 

His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait  ■? — 

But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cumberland, 

1  It  was  anciently  customary  in  the  Highlands  to  Tiring  the  bride  to  the 
house  of  the  husband. 
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The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  hand ; 
His  it  shall  be — Nay,  no  reply  ! 
Hence  !  till  those  rebel  eyes  be  dry." 
With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw, 
Yet  nought  relax'd  his  brow  of  awe. 

XXVI. 

Then  Argentine,  in  England's  name, 
So  highly  urged  his  sovereign's  claim. 
He  waked  a  spark,  that,  long  suppress'd. 
Had  smoulder'd  in  Lord  Ronald's  breast ; 
And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
Flash'd  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire. 
"  Enough  of  noble  blood,"  he  said, 
"  By  English  Edward  had  been  shed, 
Since  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mock'ry  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  green, 
And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand, 
For  guarding  well  his  father's  land. 
Where's  Nigel  Bruce  1  and  De  la  Haye, 
And  valiant  Seton — where  are  they  1 
Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free  ? 
And  Eraser,  flower  of  chivalry  ? 
Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound. 
Their  quarters  flung  to  hawk  and  hound, 
And  hold  we  here  a  cold  debate, 
To  yield  more  victims  to  their  fate  1 
What !  can  the  English  Leopard's  mood 
Never  be  gorged  with  northern  blood  1 
Was  not  the  life  of  Athole  shed, 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sicken'd  bed'?^ 
And  must  his  word,  till  dying  day. 
Be  nought  but  quarter,  hang,  and  slay  ! — 
Thou  frown'st,  De  Argentine, — My  gage 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  I  wage." — 

XXVII. 

"  Nor  deem,"  said  stout  Dunvegan's  knight, 
"  That  thou  shalt  brave  alone  the  fight ! 

1  Matthew  of  Westminster  relates  that  Edward  I.,  then  extremely  ill, 
received  great  ease  from  the  news  that  Athole  had  been  apprehended  in 
trying  to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both, 

By  Woden  wild  (my  grandsire's  oath), 

Let  Rome  and  England  do  their  worst, 

Howe'er  attainted  or  accursed. 

If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends  again, 

Once  more  to  brave  a  battle-plain, 

If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance. 

Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance. 

Old  Toriiuil  will  not  be  to  lack 

With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back. — 

Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold, 

Good  Abbot !  for  thou  kuow'st  of  old, 

Torquil's  rude  thought  and  stubborn  will 

Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  still ; 

Nor  will  I  barter  Freedom's  cause 

For  England's  wealth,  oi*  Rome's  applause." 


The  Abbot  seem'd  with  eye  severe 
The  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear ; 
Then  on  Kmg  Robert  tiurn'd  the  Monk, 
But  twice  his  courage  came  and  sunk, 
Confronted  with  the  hero's  look ; 
Twice  fell  his  eye,  his  accents  shook ; 
At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow. 
Sternly  he  question'd  him — "And  thou, 
Unhappy  !  what  hast  thou  to  plead. 
Why  I  denounce  not  on  thy  deed 
That  awful  doom  which  canons  tell 
Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  hell ; 
Anathema  of  power  so  dread. 
It  blends  the  living  with  the  dead, 
Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away, 
And  every  ill  one  claim  his  prey ; 
Expels  thee  from  the  church's  care, 
And  deafens  Heaven  against  thy  prayer; 
Arms  every  hand  against  thy  life. 
Bans  all  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife. 
Nay,  each  whose  succour,  cold  and  scant. 
With  meanest  alms  relieves  thy  want ; 
Haunts  thee  while  living, — and,  when  dead, 
Dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head. 
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Rends  Honour's  scutcheon  from  thy  hearse, 

Stills  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse, 

And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  hallow'd  ground, 

Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  hound ; 

Such  is  the  dire  and  desperate  doom 

For  sacrilege,  decreed  by  Rome  ; 

And  such  the  well-deserved  meed 

Of  thine  uuhallow'd,  ruthless  deed."- — 

XXIX. 

"Abbot !  "  The  Bruce  replied,  "thy  charge 

It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  large. 

This  much,  howe'er,  I  bid  thee  know, 

No  selfish  vengeance  dealt  the  blow, 

For  Comyn  died  his  countiy's  foe. 

Nor  blame  I  friends  whose  ill-timed  speed 

Fulfill'd  my  soon-repented  deed. 

Nor  censure  those  from  whose  stern  tongue 

The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 

I  only  blame  mine  own  wild  ire, 

By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 

Heaven  knows  my  pm-pose  to  atone. 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done, 

And  hears  a  penitent's  appeal 

From  papal  curse  and  prelate's  zeal. 

My  fii'st  and  dearest  task  achieved. 

Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  relieved. 

Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 

Say  requiem  for  Red  Comyn's  soul. 

While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance. 

And  expiate  this  unhap^jy  chance 

In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance.  ^ 

But,  while  content  the  Church. should  know 

My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  owe, 

Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 

The  name  of  traitor  I  return, 

Bid  them  defiance  stern  and  high. 

And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  lie  ! 

These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no  more. 

Do  what  thou  wilt;  my  shrift  is  o'er." 

1  Bruce  always  expressed  great  contrition  for  his  violation  of  sanctuary 
in  the  murder  of  Comyn,  and  vowed  penance  as  in  the  text. 
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XXX. 

Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed, 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gazed ; 
Then  o'er  his  jjallid  features  ghxnce, 
Convidsious  of  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  fost, 
And  from  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light ; 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white, 
Flush 'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain. 
And  undistinguish'd  accents  broke 
The  awfid  silence  ere  he  spoke. 

xxxr. 

"  Be  Bruce  !  I  rose  with  iiurpose  dread 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head,i 

And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 

To  him  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore  ;~ 

But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaveu-controird,^ 

I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 

A  power  that  will  not  be  repress'd. 

It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  "veins, 

It  burns,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  ! 

De  Bruce,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe  : 
O'ermastered  yet  by  higli  behest,  ' 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ! " 
He  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonish'd  throng 
Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

XXXII. 

Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye. 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high, 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone 
'Tis  vigorous  manhood's  lofty  tone  :— 
"  Thrice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain. 
Thy  followers  slaughter'd,  fled,  or  ta'eii, 

hiAdLr^t  "'  *^'  °°"''  °^  °°™y"''  ^^^"«^'t^^  ^e^«l'«l  Rome.  Bruce  and 
his  adherents  were  excommunicated. 

2  See  the  Book  of  Numbers,  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxiv 
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A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild, 

On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled, 

Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distress'd, 

I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ! 

Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 

Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 

Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame. 

Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 

Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 

De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 

Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame, 

What  lengthen'd  honours  wait  thy  name  ! 

In  distant  ages,  sire  to  sou 

Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won, 

And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 

Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 

Go,  then,  triumphant !  sweep  along 

Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song  ! 

The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast, 

Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  !- 

Enough — my  short-lived  strength  decays, 

And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze. — 

Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke, 

Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke  ; 

Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o'er. 

Our  task  discharged. — Unmoor,  unmoor  !  " — 

His  priests  received  the  exhausted  Monk, 

As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 

Punctual  his  orders  to  obey, 

The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 

Embark'd,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away. 


CANTO   THIRD 

I. 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd,  when  o'er  thy  startled  head 
Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  roll'd, 
How,  when  its  echoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and  the  wold  1 
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The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the  sod-built  fold, 
The  rustling  aspen's  leaves  are  mute  and  still, 
The  -wall-flower  waves  not  on  the  ruin'd  hold, 
Till,  murmuring  distant  first,  then  near  and  shrill. 
The  savage  whirlwind  wakes,  and  sweeps  the  groaning  hill. 

II. 

Artornish  !  such  a  silence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls,  when  that  gray  Monk 

His  projjhet-speech  had  spoke  ; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sail 
Was  stretch'd  to  meet  the  southern  gale 

Before  a  whisper  woke. 
Then  mvu-muriug  sounds  of  doubt  and  fear, 
Close  pour'd  in  many  an  anxious  ear, 

The  solemn  stillness  broke  ; 
And  still  they  gazed  with  eager  guess, 
Where,  in  an  oriel's  deep  recess, 
The  Island  Prince  seem'd  bent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer, 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign'd  to  hear. 

III. 

Starting  at  length,  with  frowning  look, 
His  hand  he  clench'd,  his  head  he  shook. 

And  sternly  flung  apart ; — 
"And  deem'st  thou  me  so  mean  of  mood, 
As  to  forget  the  mortal  feud. 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  blood  imbrued 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart  1 
Is  this  thy  rede '? — a  due  retm-n 
For  ancient  league  and  friendship  sworn  ! 
But  well  our  mountain  proverb  shows 
The  faith  of  Islesmen  ebbs  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so — believe,  ere  long. 
He  that  now  bears  shall  wreak  the  wi'ong. — 
Call  Edith— call  the  Maid  of  Lorn  ! 
My  sister,  slaves  ! — for  further  scorn, 
Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. — 
Away,  De  Argentine,  away  ! — 
We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know, 
In  Bruce's  friend,  or  England's  foe." 

VOL.  II.  X 
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But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tell, 
When,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cell 
To  highest  tower  the  castle  round. 
No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  ! 
He  shouted,  "  Falsehood  ! — treachery  ! — 
Revenge  and  blood  ! — a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed  ! 
A  Baron's  lands  !  " — His  frantic  mood 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood, 
That  Morag  shared  his  sister's  flight, 
And  that,  in  hm-ry  of  the  night, 
'Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark. 
Two  strangers  sought  the  Abbot's  bark. — 
"  Man  every  galley  ! — fly — pursue  ! 
The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue  ! 
Ay,  and  the  time  shall  quickly  come, 
When  we  shall  hear  the  thanks  that  Rome 
Will  pay  his  feigned  prophecy  ! " 
Such  was  fierce  Loru's  indignant  cry ; 
And  Cormac  Doil  in  haste  obey'd, 
Hoisted  his  sail,  his  anchor  weigh'd 
(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
A  pirate  sworn  Avas  Cormac  Doil). 
But  others,  lingering,  spoke  apart, — 
"  The  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 

To  Ronald  of  the  Isles, 
And,  fearful  lest  her  brother's  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks  loua's  piles, 
And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  votaress  in  the  holy  cell. 
Until  these  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 

The  Abbot  reconciles." 


As,  impotent  of  ire,  the  hall 
Echo'd  to  Lorn's  impatient  call, 
"My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train  ! 
Let  none  who  honours  Lorn  remain  !"— 
Courteous,  but  stern,  a  bold  request 
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To  Bruce  De  Argentine  express'd. 

"  Lord  Earl,"  he  said, — "  I  cannot  chuse 

But  yield  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 

Though  name  and  earldom  both  are  gone, 

Since  he  braced  rebel's  armoiu'  on — 

But,  Earl  or  Serf — rude  jDhrase  was  thine 

Of  late,  and  launch'd  at  Argentine  ; 

Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 

Eedress  of  honour  at  thy  hand. 

We  need  not  to  each  other  tell. 

That  both  can  wield  their  weapons  well ; 

Then  do  me  but  the  soldier  grace, 

This  glove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 
Where  we  may  meet  in  fight ; 

And  I  will  say,  as  still  I've  said, 

Though  by  ambition  far  misled, 
Thou  art  a  noble  knight." — 

VI. 

"  And  I,"  the  princely  Bruce  rei^lied, 
"  Might  term  it  stain  on  knighthood's  pride, 
That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
Should  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  shine ; 

But,  for  yom-  brave  request. 
Be  sure  the  honom-'d  pledge  you  gave 
In  every  battle-field  shall  wave 

Upon  my  helmet-crest ; 
Believe,  that  if  my  hasty  tongue 
Hath  done  thine  honom*  causeless  wrong, 

It  shall  be  well  redress'd. 
Not  dearer  to  my  soul  was  glove, 
Bestow'd  in  youth  by  lady's  love, 

Thau  this  which  thou  hast  given  ! 
Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I  greet ; 
Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  meet, 

And  then — what  pleases  Heaven." 

VII. 

Thus  parted  they — for  now,  with  sound 
Like  waves  roU'd  back  from  rocky  ground. 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire  ; 
Each  mainland  chieftain,  with  his  train. 
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Draws  to  his  mouutain  towers  again, 
Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove  vain, 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
But  through  the  castle  double  guard. 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakeful  ward, 
Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr'd, 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain ; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort, 
He  pray'd  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short, 
And  bade  them  in  Artornish  fort 

In  confidence  remain. 
Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  beads  Avere  told,  and  Aves  said. 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep,  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head. 

After  a  toilsome  day. 


But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

"  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye  ! 
Even  now  there  jarr'd  a  secret  door — 
A  taj^er-light  gleams  on  the  floor — 

Up,  Edward,  u]),  I  say  ! 
Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost — 
Nay,  strike  not !  'tis  our  noble  Host." 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan's  chief — each  bent  the  knee 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty. 

And  proffer'd  him  his  sword. 
And  hail'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style. 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 
And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 
"And  0,"  said  Ronald,  "Own'd  of  Heaven  ! 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven. 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven, 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew, 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame, 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim. 
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Paid  homage  just  and  true*?" — 
"  Alas  !  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time," 
Auswer'd  the  Bruce,  "  must  bear  the  crime. 

Since,  guiltier  far  than  you, 
Even  I  " — he  paused ;  for  Falkirk's  woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose.  ^ 
The  Chieftain  to  his  breast  he  press'd, 
And  in  a  sigh  conceal'd  the  rest. 


They  proffer'd  aid,  by  arms  and  might. 
To  repossess  him  in  his  right ; 
But  well  their  counsels  must  be  weigh'd, 
Ere  banners  raised  and  musters  made, 
For  English  hire  and  Lorn's  intrigues 
Bound  many  chiefs  in  southern  leagues. 
In  answer,  Bruce  his  pm-pose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals  frankly  told. 
"  The  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er, 
I  long'd  for  Carrick's  kindred  shore. 
I  thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 
And  long'd  to  see  the  burly  fare 
That  Cliiford  makes,  whose  lordly  call 
Now  echoes  through  my  father's  hall. 
But  fii'st  my  coiu-se  to  Arran  led. 
Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head, 
And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  toss'd. 
Our  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  cross'd, 
Mine  own,  a  hostile  sail  to  shun. 
Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run. 
When  that  wise  will,  which  masters  ours, 
Compell'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers." 


Then  Torquil  spoke  : — "  The  time  craves  speed  ! 

We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed. 

But  instant  pray  our  Sovereign  Liege, 

To  shun  the  perils  of  a  siege. 

The  vengeful  Lorn,  with  all  his  powers, 

1  "  I  have  followed,"  Scott  wrote,  "  the  vulgar  and  inaccurate  tradition 
that  Bruce  fought  against  Wallace,  and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Falkirk." 
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Lies  but  too  near  Artornish  towers, 

And  Englaud's  light-arm'd  vessels  ride, 

Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 

Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  unmoor, 

And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each  shore. 

Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  by, 

Secret  and  safe  my  Liege  must  lie 

In  the  far  bounds  of  friendly  Skye, 

Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  guide." — 

"  Not  so,  brave  Chieftain,"  Eouald  cried  ; 

"  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait, 

And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 

Whilst  thou,  renown'd  where  chiefs  debate, 

Shalt  sway  their  soids  by  counsel  sage, 

And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age." 

— "And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  Ml, 

This  ponderous  sword  shall  turn  the  scale." 

XI. 

— "  The  scheme,"  said  Bruce,  "  contents  me  well ; 

Meantime,  'twere  best  that  Isabel, 

For  safety,  with  my  bark  and  crew, 

Again  to  friendly  Erin  drew. 

There  Edward,  too,  shall  with  her  wend, 

In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend. 

And  muster  up  each  scatter'd  friend." — 

Here  seem'd  it  as  Lord  Ronald's  ear 

Would  other  counsel  gladlier  hear ; 

But,  all  achieved  as  soon  as  plann'd. 

Both  barks,  in  secret  arm'd  and  mann'd. 

From  out  the  haven  bore ; 
On  different  voyage  forth  they  ply, 
This  for  the  coast  of  winged  Skye, 

And  that  for  Erin's  shore. 

XII. 

With  Bruce  and  Eonald  bides  the  tale. 
To  favouring  winds  they  gave  the  sail. 
Till  Midi's  dark  headlands  scarce  they  knew. 
And  Arduamurchan's  hills  Avere  blue. 
But  then  the  squalls  blew  close  and  hard. 
And,  fain  to  strike  the  galley's  yard. 
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And  take  them  to  the  oar, 
With  these  rude  seas,  in  weary  phght. 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  night. 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Skye's  romantic  shore. 
Where  Coolin  stoops  him  to  the  west, 
They  saw  upon  his  shiver'd  crest 

The  smi's  arising  gleam  ; 
But  such  the  labour  and  delay. 
Ere  they  were  moor'd  in  Scavigh  bay 
(For  calmer  haven  compell'd  to  stay), 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Eonald  said,  "  If  true  mine  eye, 
These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye  ;^ 

No  human  foot  comes  here. 
And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow, 
If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow. 
What  hinders  that  on  land  we  go. 

And  strike  a  mountain-deer  1 
Allan,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend ; 
A  bow  full  deftly  can  he  bend. 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer." 
Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand. 
Their  row-boat  launeh'd  and  leapt  to  laud, 

And  left  their  skitf  and  train, 
Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong  shock. 
Came  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock. 

To  mingle  with  the  main. 

XIII. 

A  while  their  route  they  silent  made. 

As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain-deer, 

Till  the  good  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 

"  Saint  Mary  !  what  a  scene  is  here  ! 

I've  traversed  many  a  mountain-strand. 

Abroad  and  in  my  native  land, 

1  Scott  visited  this  part  of  Skye  in  the  summer  of  1814,  after  the 
publication  of  Waverlcy,  in  the  course  of  a  cruise  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Northern  Lighthouses. — See  Lockhart's  Life,  Abridgment,  p.  300, 
ed.  1884.  , 
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And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  })leasiire  led ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  wander'd  o'er, 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'tl  many  a  moor, 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  Avild  as  this. 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness. 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam." 

XIV. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake ; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stern  as  that  dread  lake, 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  sliatter'd  way 

Throiigh  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill. 
And  that  each  naked  precipice, 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss. 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 
The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow  ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow. 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glen  croc, 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben  ; 
But  here, — above,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen, 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  A^egetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone, 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew. 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side. 


And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound, 
AVere  the  proud  dill's  and  lake  profound. 
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Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Aftbrded  rude  and  cumber'd  track  ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
When  yell'd  the  wolf  and  tied  the  deer, 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er ; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced,  lay, 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise, 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown. 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The.  evening  mists,  with  ceaseless  change. 
Now  clothed  the  mountains'  lofty  range, 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare. 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  fiui'd, 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd, 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd, 

Disi^ersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower, 
"When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  shower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down. 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crowu, 

XVI, 

"  This  lake,"  said  Bruce,  "  whose  barriers  drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer. 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer, 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread. 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves  ?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow. 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread, 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  griesly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts. 

Which  seam  its  shiver'd  head?" — 
"  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim. 
From  old  Cuchullin,  chief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  familiar  in  our  isles 
Kather  with  Nature's  frowns  than  smiles, 
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Full  oft  their  careless  humovirs  please 

By  sportive  names  from  scenes  like  these. 

I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 

His  maidens  with  their  breasts  of  snow, 

Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 

To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby  ! 

(The  Maids — tall  cliffs  with  breakers  white, 

The  Nurse — a  torrent's  roaring  might,) 

Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 

Of  Corryvrekin's  whirlpool  rude, 

When  dons  the  Hag  her  whiten'd  hood — 

'Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  flxncy  frames, 

For  scenes  so  stern,  fantastic  names." 

XVII. 

Answer'd  the  Bruce,  "And  musing  mind 

Might  here  a  graver  moral  find. 

These  mighty  cliff's,  that  heave  on  high 

Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky, 

Indiff"erent  to  the  sun  or  snow. 

Where  nought  can  fade,  and  nought  can  blow, 

May  they  not  mark  a  Monarch's  fate, — 

Raised  high  'mid  storms  of  strife  and  state. 

Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed, 

His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  1 

O'er  hope  and  love  and  fear  aloft 

High  rears  his  crowned  head — But  soft ! 

Look,  underneath  you  jutting  crag 

Are  hunters  and  a  slaughter'd  stag. 

Who  may  they  be  1     But  late  you  said 

No  steps  these  desert  regions  tread  1" — 

XVIII. 

"  So  said  I — and  believed  in  sooth," 
Ronald  replied,  "  I  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone. 
Five  men — they  mark  us,  and  come  on ; 
And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 
I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 
Foes  to  my  Liege." — "  So  let  it  be  ; 
I've  faced  worse  odds  than  five  to  three — 
— But  the  poor  page  can  little  aid ; 
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Then  be  our  battle  thus  array'd, 

If  our  free  passage  they  contest ; 

Cope  thou  with  two,  I'll  match  the  rest." — 

"  Not  so,  my  Liege — for,  by  my  life, 

This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife ; 

My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  small, 

And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  fall. 

But  islesmen  soon  to  soldiers  grow, 

Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow. 

And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given. 

Two  shafts  should  make  our  nmnber  even."— 

"  No  !  not  to  save  my  life  !"  he  said ; 

"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head, 

Too  rashly  spill'd — we  soon  shall  know. 

Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe." 

XIX. 

Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and  more  nigh ; — 
Still  less  they  pleased  the  Monarch's  eye. 
Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-look'd,  unwilling  to  be  seen  ; 
They  moved  with  half-resolved  pace, 
And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 
The  foremost  two  were  fair  array'd. 
With  brogue  and  bonnet,  trew^s  and  plaid. 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers. 
Daggers  and  broadswords,  bows  and  spears. 
The  three,  that  lagg'd  small  space  behind, 
Seem'd  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind  ; 
Goat-skins  or  deer-hides,  o'er  them  cast, 
Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast ; 
Their  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare. 
Matted  their  beards,  unshorn  their  hair ; 
For  arms,  the  caitiffs  bore  in  hand 
A  club,  an  axe,  a  rusty  brand. 

XX. 

Onward,  still  mute,  they  kept  the  track ; — 
'.'  Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  back," 
Said  Bruce ;  "In  deserts  when  they  meet. 
Men  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street." 
Still,  at  his  stern  command,  they  stood, 
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And  profter'd  greeting  brief  and  rude, 

But  acted  com-tesy  so  ill, 

As  seem'd  of  fear,  and  not  of  will. 

"Wanderers  we  arc,  as  you  may  be  ; 

Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 

Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer. 

Will  share  with  you  this  fallow  deer." — 

"  If  from  the  sea,  where  lies  your  barkf — 

"  Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  dark  ! 

Wreck'd  yesternight :  but  we  are  men, 

Who  little  sense  of  peril  ken. 

The  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shut — 

Will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut  V— 

"  Our  vessel  waits  us  in  the  bay ; 

Thanks  for  your  proffer — have  good-day," — 

"  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 

Not  far  from  shore  when  evening  glow'd?"^ — 

"  It  was." — "  Then  spare  your  needless  pain. 

There  will  she  now  be  sought  in  vain. 

We  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head, 

When,  with  St.  George's  blazon  red, 

A  southern  vessel  bore  in  sight, 

And  yours  raised  sail,  and  took  to  flight." — 

XXI. 

"  Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news  !" 
Thus  with  Lord  Ronald  communed  Bruce  ; 
"  Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 
The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind. 
Yet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind ; 
We  will  go  with  them— food  and  fire 
And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sure  guard  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep, 
And  watch  by  turns  our  comrades'  sleep. — 
Good  fellows,  thanks ;  your  guests  we'll  be. 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies, — 
— Nay,  soft !  we  mix  not  companies. — 
Show  us  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone, 
And  we  will  follow  you  ; — lead  on. " 
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XXII. 

They  reach'd  the  cb-eary  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a  rock  display'd, 

And  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whose  form  and  mieu 
111  suited  with  such  savage  scene, 
In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  green. 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 
His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear. 
Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dai'k  his  hair, 
His  youthful  cheek  was  marr'd  by  care, 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
"  Whence  this  poor  boy  ?" — As  Ronald  spoke, 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke  ; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream. 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream, 

And  wildly  gazed  around  ; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  turn'd, 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  burn'd. 

XXIII. 

"Whose  is  the  boy  V  again  he  said. 
"  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute, 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute, 

And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play, 

And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee ; 

For  me,  the  favouring  breeze,  when  loud 

It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 
Makes  blither  melody." — 
"  Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound  1" — 

"  Ay ;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown'd. 

And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday  ; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim, 
We  little  listed  tliink  of  him. — 
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But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 
Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  swords." 
Sudden  the  captive  turn'd  liis  head, 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 
It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look, 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 

XXIV. 

"  Kind  host,"  he  said,  "  our  needs  require 
A  separate  board  and  separate  fire ; 
For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 
And,  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast. 
Long  as  this  hallow'd  task  shall  last, 
We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword. 
Or  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board ; 
And  never  share  one  common  sleep. 
But  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 
Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend, 
We'll  hold  this  hut's  remoter  end." — 
"  A  churlish  vow,"  the  eldest  said, 
"  And  hard,  methinks,  to  be  obey'd. 
How  say  you,  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 
That  pays  oiu-  kindness  harsh  return. 
We  should  refuse  to  share  our  meal  1 " — 
"  Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  are  steel ! 
And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast, 
Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repast." — 
Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and  fell, 
His  teeth  are  clench'd,  his  featm'es  swell ; 
Yet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  Ronald's  glance  of  fire, 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The  Monarch's  calm  and  dauntless  look. 
With  laugh  constrain'd, — "  Let  every  man 
Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan  ! 
Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep, 
And  feed  or  fast,  or  wake  or  sleep." 

XXV, 

Their  fire  at  separate  distance  burns, 
By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by  turns ; 
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For  evil  seem'd  that  old  man's  eye, 

Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy.'  ' 

Still  he  avoided  forward  look, 

But  slow  and  circumspectly  took 

A  circling,  never-ceasing  glance. 

By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once 

Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray,       ' 

From  under  eyebrows  shagg'd  and  gray 

The  younger,  too,  who  seem'd  his  son, 

Had  that  dark  look  the  timid  shun  •  ' 

The  half-clad  serfs  behind  them  sate 

And  scowl'd  a  glare  'twixt  fear  and  hate— 

iili  all,  as  darkness  onward  crejit 

Couch'd  down,  and  seem'd  to  sleep,  or  slept. 

^  or  he,  that  boy,  whose  powerless  tongue 

Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wail  his  wrong 

A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made. 

But  stretch'd  his  Umbs  to  slumber  laid. 

XXVI, 

Not  in  his  dangerous  host  confides 
The  King,  but  wary  watch  provides 
Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midnight  past 
Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan  last  • 
Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  youthful  page 
Ihe  rest  required  by  tender  age. 
What  is  Lord  Eonald's  wakefSl'thouo-ht 
lo  chase  the  languor  toil  had  broucrht  1  ' 
(For  deem  not  that  he  deign'd  to  throw 

Much  care  upon  such  coward  foe) 

He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 
When  at  her  foeman's  feet' she  fell 
Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  selle, 
bhe  glanced  on  him  with  favourino-  eyes 
At  Woodstock  when  he  won  the  prize.    ' 
Nor,  fair  in  joy,  iu  sorrow  fair 
In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  despair. 
Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 
His  thoughts  to  his  betrothed  bride 
To  Edith,  turn— 0  how  decide         ' 
When  here  his  love  and  heart  are  given 
And  there  his  faith  stands  plight  to  He'aven  ! 
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No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep, 
For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleeji. 
Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl, 
Auswer'd  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl. 
Then  waked  the  King — at  his  request, 
Lord  Konald  stretch'd  himself  to  rest. 

XXVII. 

What  spell  was  good  King  Robert's,  say, 

To  drive  the  weary  night  away  1 

His  was  the  patriot's  biu'ning  thought, 

Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought. 

Of  castles  storm'd,  of  cities  freed. 

Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed. 

Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn. 

And  Scotland's  cross  in  triumph  worn, 

Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce, — 

As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce. 

No  marvel,  'mid  such  musings  high. 

Sleep  shunn'd  the  Monarch's  thoughtful  eye. 

Now  over  Coolin's  eastern  head 

The  grayish  light  begins  to  spread, 

The  otter  to  his  cavern  drew, 

And  clamour'd  shrill  the  wakening  mew  ; 

Then  watch'd  the  page — to  needful  rest 

The  King  resign'd  his  anxious  breast. 

XXVIII. 

To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task. 
The  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 
He  trimm'd  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 
With  bickering  light  the  splinter'd  pine  ; 
Then  gazed  awhile,  where  silent  laid 
Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid. 
But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind, 
For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind. 
And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive. 
May  match  the  boldest  knight  alive. 
Then  thought  he  of  his  mother's  tower, 
His  little  sisters'  greenwood  bower. 
How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass, 
And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthen'd  mass. 
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But  still  before  his  weary  eye 

In  rays  prolong'd  the  blazes  die — 

Again  he  roused  him — on  the  lake 

Look'd  forth,  where  now  the  twilight-flake 

Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 

On  Cooliu's  cliffs  the  mist  lay  furl'd, 

The.  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curl'd, 

The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land. 

With  ceaseless  plash  kiss'd  clift'  or  sand ; — 

It  was  a  slumbrous  sound — he  turn'd 

To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  burn'd, 

Of  pilgrim's  path  by  demon  cross'd. 

Of  sprightly  elf  or  yelling  ghost, 

Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot, 

And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot, 

Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well, 

Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  cell. 

Thither  in  fancy  rapt  he  flies, 

And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 

That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more. 

His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor, 

And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 

Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars  ! 

— Hark  !  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 

Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek  ! — 

No  ! — all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 

Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream. 

As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  start, 

A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart  ! 

Upward  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,   .   .   . 

Murmm-s  his  master's  name,  .   .   .  and  dies  ! 

XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King !  his  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath  ; 
With  this  he  cross'd  the  mm-derer's  path, 

And  venged  young  Allan  well ! 
The  spatter'd  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hiss'd  on  the  half-extinguish'd  wood, 

The  miscreant  gasp'd  and  fell ! 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord  ; 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sword, 
And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone, 
In  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank, 
The  Father-ruftian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand  ! 

— 0  for  a  moment's  aid. 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow, 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe. 

Above  his  comrade  laid  ! — 
And  it  is  gain'd — the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung, 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 
The  master'd  felon  press'd  the  ground, 
And  gasp'd  beneath  a  mortal  wound, 

While  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

"  Miscreant !  while  lasts  thy  flitting  spark. 

Give  me  to  know  the  pm-pose  dark, 

That  arm'd  thy  hand  with  murderous  knife. 

Against  oftenceless  stranger's  life  1  "■ — 

"  No  stranger  thou  !  "  with  accent  fell, 

Murmm-'d  the  wretch  ;   "  I  know  thee  well ; 

And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 

Of  my  high  chief,  the  mighty  Lorn." — 

"  Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 

For  thy  soul's  sake  ! — from  whence  this  youth  1 

His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare. 

And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair." — 

— "  Vex  me  no  more !  .  .  .  my  blood  runs  cold  .  .  . 

No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 

We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 

With  different  purpose  .  .  .  and  I  thought "... 

Fate  cut  him  short ;  in  blood  and  broil. 

As  he  had  lived,  died  Cormac  Doil. 

XXXI. 

Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade. 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 
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"  iS'ow  shame  upou  us  both  .'—that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven, 
Aud  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  high, ' 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath  paid, 
Which  our  free  tongues  have  left  unsaid!  " 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word, 
But  mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  sword': 
He  cleansed  it  from  its  hue  of  death, 
And  plunged  the  weapon  iu  its  sheath. 
"  Alas,  poor  child  !  unfitting  part 
Fate  doom'd,  when  with  so  soft  a  heart, 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine, 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate's  slave, 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave 

Of  wayward  lot  like  mine  ; 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 

Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife 

Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  )ie. 
But  he'll  find  resting-j^lace  for  thee.—  ' 
Come,  noble  Eonald  !  o'er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid, 
Aud  well  has  Allan's  fate  been  wroke ; 
Come,  wend  we  hence— the  day  has  broke. 
Seek  we  om'  bark— I  trust  the  tale 
Was  false,  that  she  had  hoisted  sail." 

XXXII. 

Yet,  ere  they  left  that  charnel-cell. 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell 
To  Allan  :— "  Who  shall  tell  this  tale," 
He  said,  "  in  halls  of  Donagaile  ! 
Oh,  who  his  widow'd  mother  tell. 

That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell ! 

Rest  thee,  poor  youth  !  and  trust  my  care 
For  mass  and  knell  and  funeral  prayer; 
While  o'er  those  caitiff's,  where  they  lie,' 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry  !  " 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red ; 
Briglit  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
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Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak — 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows ; 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hides  his  woes). 
O'er  sheets  of  granite,  dark  and  broad, 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind, 
And  the  mute  captive  moves  behind. 


CANTO    FOURTH 


Stranger  !  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 
The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  placed, 
By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne  ; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known, 
Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high, 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  thrown 
Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry, 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning  sky. 

Yes  !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad. — The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye ; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press 
Thy  bosom  with  a  stern  solemnity. 
Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  woodman's  cottage  nigh. 
Something  that  show'd  of  life,  though  low  and  mean  ; 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy, 
Glad  sound,  its  cock's  blithe  carol  would  have  been, 
Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath  the  willows  green. 

Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Raunoch's  lakes. 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise  : 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skies. 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore. 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskiu  roar. 
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Through  such  wild  scenes  the  champion  pass'd, 

When  bold  halloo  and  bugle-blast 

Upon  the  breeze  came  loud  and  fast. 

"  There,"  said  the  Bruce,  "  rung  Edward's  horn 

What  can  have  caused  such  brief  return  1 

And  see,  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 

O'er  stock  and  stone  like  hunted  hart, 

Precipitate,  as  is  the  use, 

In  war  or  sport,  of  Edward  Bruce. 

— He  marks  us,  and  his  eager  cry 

Will  tell  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh." 

III. 

Loud  Edward  shouts,  "  What  make  ye  here, 
Warring  upon  the  momitain-deer, 

When  Scotland  wants  her  King  ? 
A  bark  from  Lennox  cross'd  our  track, 
With  her  in  speed  I  hurried  back. 

These  joyful  news  to  bring — 
The  Stuart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
And  Douglas  wakes  his  native  vale  ; 
Thy  storm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
With  little  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 
And  Lennox,  with  a  gallant  band, 
Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 
To  waft  them  o'er  to  Carrick  strand. 
There  are  blithe  news  ! — but  mark  the  close  I 
Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes. 
As  with  his  host  he  nortliward  pass'd, 
Hath  on  the  Borders  breathed  his  last." 


Still  stood  the  Bruce — his  steady  cheek 
Was  little  wont  his  joy  to  speak, 

But  then  his  colom'  rose  : 
"  Now,  Scotland  !  shortly  shalt  thou  see. 
With  God's  high  will,  thy  children  free, 

And  vengeance  on  thy  foes  ! 
Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs. 
Bear  witness  with  me,  Heaven,  belongs 
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My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier  ; 
I  took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand, 
Aud  lordshi])  held  of  him,  and  laud, 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here, 
That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page, 
Of  Scotland  ruin'd  in  his  rage, 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage. 

And  to  his  people  dear." — 
"  Let  London's  burghers  mourn  her  Lord, 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record," 

The  eager  Edward  said ; 
"Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate. 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead ! 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Solway's  strand, 
When  vengeance  cleuch'd  his  palsied  hand, 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land. 

As  his  last  accents  pray'd 
Disgrace  and  curse  upon  his  heir. 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  spare. 
Till  stretch'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid  ! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death, 
Aud  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host, 
As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  still  enjoy  her  misery  ! 
Such  hate  was  his — dark,  deadly,  long  ; 
Mine, — as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong  !  " — 


"  Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words, 
With  ciu'ses  monks,  but  men  with  swords  : 
Nor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate. 
Now,  to  the  sea  !  behold  the  beach. 
And  see  the  galleys'  pendants  stretch 
Their  fluttering  length  down  favouring  gale 
Aboard,  aboard  !  and  hoist  the  sail. 
Hold  we  our  way  for  Arran  first, 
Where  meet  in  arms  our  friends  dispersed ; 
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Leunox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haj'e, 
And  Boyd  the  bold  in  battle  fray. 
I  long  the  hardy  baud  to  head, 
And  see  once  more  my  standard  spread. — 
Does  noble  Ronald  share  our  course, 
Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force  1 " — 
•'  Come  weal,  come  woe,  by  Bruce's  side," 
Replied  the  Chief,  "  will  Ronald  bide. 
And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride, 
Be  mine,  so  please  my  liege,  dismissal 
To  wake  to  arms  the  claus  of  Uist, 
And  all  who  hear  the  Minche's  roar, 
On  the  Long  Island's  lonely  shore. 
The  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  delay, 
Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way  : 
And  soon  on  Ai'rau's  shore  shall  meet, 
With  Torquil's  aid,  a  gallant  fleet, 
If  aught  avails  their  Chieftain's  hest 
Among  the  islesraeu  of  the  west." 


Thus  was  theu'  venturous  council  said. 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  galley  spread, 
Coriskin  dark  and  Cooliu  high 
Echoed  the  dirge's  dolefid  cry. 
Along  that  sable  lake  pass'd  slow, — 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  sight  of  woe, — 
The  sorrowing  islesmeu,  as  they  bore 
The  murder'd  Allan  to  the  shore. 
At  every  pause,  with  dismal  shout. 
Their  coronach  of  grief  rung  out, 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again, 
The  pipes  resumed  their  clamorous  strain, 
And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail, 
Mourn'd  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
Round  and  aroimd,  from  cliff  and  cave. 
His  answer  stern  old  Coolin  gave, 
Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languish'd  the  mournful  notes,  and  died. 
For  never  sounds,  by  mortal  made, 
Attain'd  his  high  and  haggard  head, 
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That  echoes  but  the  tempest's  moan, 
Or  the  deep  thundei''s  rending  groan. 


Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark, 

She  bounds  before  the  gale. 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na-darch 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail ! 
With  fluttering  sound  like  laughter  hoarse. 

The  cords  and  canvas  strain, 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force. 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course, 

As  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Not  down  the  breeze  more  blithely  flew, 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew, 

Thau  the  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  favom-ing  wind, 
And  Coolin's  crest  has  sunk  behind, 

And  Slapiu's  cavern'd  shore. 
'Twas  then  that  warlike  signals  wake 
Dunscaith's  dark  towers  and  Eisord's  lake. 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh's  head. 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were  spread  ; 
A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  Sleat  and  Strath, 

And,  ready  at  the  sight, 
Each  warrior  to  his  weapon  sprung, 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flung. 

Impatient  for  the  fight. 
Mac-Kiunon's  chief,  in  warfare  gray, 
Had  charge  to  muster  their  array. 
And  guide  their  barks  to  Brodick-Bay. 


Signal  of  Ronald's  high  command, 
A  beacon  gleam'd  o'er  sea  and  land. 
From  Canna's  tower,  that,  steep  and  gray, 
Like  falcon-nest  o'erhangs  the  bay. 
Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  climb. 
To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time  ; 
It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aufjlit  but  ffoat  or  momitain-deer. 
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But  rest  thee  ou  the  silver  beach, 
And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 

His  tale  of  former  day  ; 
His  ciu''s  wild  clamour  he  shall  chide, 
And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  side, 

His  varied  plaid  display  ; 
Then  tell,  how  with  their  Chieftain  came, 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 
To  yonder  turret  gray. 
Stern  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind, 
Who  in  so  rude  a  jail  confined 
So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall ! 
And  oft,  when  moon  on  ocean  slept, 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  castle-wall, 
And  tm'u'd  her  eye  to  southern  climes, 
And  thought  perchance  of  hapj^ier  times. 
And  touch'd  her  lute  by  fits,  and  sung 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  cliff"  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play, 

And  every  breeze  is  mute, 
Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mix'd  with  fear. 
While  from  that  clift'  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmm-  of  a  lute, 
And  soimds,  as  of  a  captive  lone. 
That  mourns  her  woes  in  tongue  unknown. — 
Strange  is  the  tale— but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  song — ■ 
Yet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  gray. 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  sigh  ! 

IX. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  driven, 
Her  path  by  Ronin's^  mountains  dark 

The  steersman's  hand  hath  given. 

1  "Popularly  called  Rum,  a  name  which  a  r"et  may  be  pardoned  for 
avoiding,  if  possible." — Scot'i'. 
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Aud  Konin's  mountains  dark  have  sent 

Their  hunters  to  the  shore, 
And  each  his  ashen  bow  unbent, 
And  gave  his  pastime  o'er, 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command. 
For  hunting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. 
On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 
Summon'd  her  warriors  to  the  fight ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stern  MacLeod 
O'er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance  strode, 
When  all  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 
The  Chief,  relentless  in  his  wrath. 
With  blazing  heath  blockades  the  path  ; 
In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  roU'd, 
The  vapour  fill'd  the  cavern'd  hold  ! 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infant's  plain, 
The  mother's  screams,  were  heard  in  vain  ; 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  fires, 
Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  expires  ! 
The  bones  which  strew  that  cavern's  gloom 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom. 


Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward  free. 
So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the  lark, 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay, 
And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Staffa  round. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose. 
Where  dark  and  undisturb'd  repose 

The  cormorant  had  found. 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home. 
And  welter'd  in  that  wondrous  dome. 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  ! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
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Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend  ; 

Xor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 

That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 

And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 

From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 

In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high. 

That  mocks  the  organ's  melodj^ 

Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 

To  old  lona's  holy  fane. 

That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 

"Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  child  of  clay  I 

Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 

Task'd  hifdi  and  hard — but  witness  mine  ! " 


Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark. 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds  ; 
So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark, 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
They  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee. 
And  they  wakeu'd  the  men  of  the  wild  Tiree, 

And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll ; 
They  paused  not  at  Columba's  isle. 
Though  peal'd  the  bells  from  the  holy  pile 

With  long  and  measured  toll  ; 
No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass, 
And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons  pass 

Away  in  the  billows'  roll. 
Lochbuie's  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Their  signal  saw,  and  grasp'd  his  sword, 
And  verdant  Hay  call'd  her  host. 
And  the  clans  of  Jura's  rugged  coast 

Lord  Ronald's  call  obey. 
And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken's  roar. 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 
— Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no  more  !^ 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o'er. 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains  ; 

1  The  reference  is  to  a  ballad  in  the  Rorder  Minstrelsy  l)y  Scott's  friend, 
John  Leyden. 
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Queuch'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 
That  loved  the  light  of  soug  to  pour  ; 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains  ! 

XII. 

Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily, 
But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantyre,  they  meet 
The  southern  foeman's  watchful  fleet, 

They  held  unwonted  way  ; — 
Up  Tarbat's  western  lake  they  bore. 
Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  isthmus  o'er, 
As  far  as  Kilmaconnel's  shore. 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free. 
High  raised  above  the  greenwood  tree, 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves, 
By  cliff  and  copse  and  alder  groves. 
Deep  import  from  that  selcouth  sign, 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine. 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  Gael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconnel  moss. 
Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prevail, 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  quail 

Before  her  silver  Cross. 

XIII. 

Now  launch'd  once  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  furrow  with  fair  augury. 

And  steer  for  Arran's  isle ;  ■ 
The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,  "  the  Mountain  of  the  AViud," 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind. 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile. 
Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew ; 
It  seem'd  the  isle  her  monarch  knew. 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view. 

The  ocean  so  serene  ; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roll'd 
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O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  aziire  strove  aud  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Grlow'd  with  the  tiuts  of  eveuiug's  hour, 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen, 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  sigh, 
And,  oft  renew'd,  seem'd  oft  to  die, 

With  breathless  pause  between. 
0  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woes, 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene  ! 

XIV. 

Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks  ? 
The  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks, 
The  timid  look  and  downcast  eye, 
And  faltering  voice  the  theme  deny. 

And  good  King  Robert's  brow  express'd. 
He  ponder'd  o'er  some  high  request. 

As  doubtfirl  to  approve  ; 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while. 
Dwelt  the  half-pitying  glance  and  smile, 
Which  manhood's  graver  mood  beguile, 
When  lovers  talk  of  love. 
Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  jDled ; 
— -"And  for  my  bride  betrothed,"  he  said, 
"My  Liege  has  heard  the  rumour  spread 
Of  Edith  from  Artoruish  fled. 
Too  hard  her  fate— I  claim  no  right 
To  blame  her  for  her  hasty  flight ; 
Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot  !• — ■ 
But  she  hath  fled  the  bridal-knot. 
And  Lorn  recall'd  his  promised  plight, 
In  the  assembled  chieftains'  sight. — 
When,  to  fulfil  our  fathers'  band, 
I  profl"er'd  all  I  could — my  hand — 

I  was  repulsed  with  scorn  ; 
Mine  honour  I  shoidd  ill  assert, 
And  worse  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 
If  I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 
Again,  to  pleasure  Lorn." — 
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"  Young  Lord,"  the  Royal  Bruce  replied, 
"  That  question  must  the  Church  decide  ; 
Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumours  state 
Edith  takes  Clifford  for  her  mate, 
The  very  tie,  which  she  hath  broke, 
To  thee  should  still  be  binding  yoke. 
But,  for  my  sister  Isabel — 
The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  1 
I  guess  the  Champion  of  the  Eock, 
Victorious  in  the  tourney  shock. 
That  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 
She  dealt, — had  favour  in  her  eyes  ; 
But  since  our  brother  Nigel's  fate. 
Our  ruin'd  house  and  hapless  state. 
From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged. 
Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 
"Perchance,"  here  smiled  the  noble  King, 
"  This  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 
Soon  sliall  we  know — you  mountains  hide 
The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride  ; 
There,  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay. 
Till  fote  shall  give  more  prosperous  day ; 
And  thither  will  I  bear  thy  suit, 
Nor  will  thine  advocate  be  mute." 

XVI. 

As  thus  they  talk'd  in  earnest  mood. 
That  speechless  boy  beside  them  stood. 
He  stoop'd  his  head  against  the  mast. 
And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast, 
A  grief  that  would  not  be  repress'd. 
But  seem'd  to  burst  his  youthful  breast. 
His  hands,  against  his  forehead  held, 
As  if  l^y  force  his  tears  repell'd. 
But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  sliglit, 
Fast  trill'd  the  drops  of  crystal  bright. 
Edward,  who  walk'd  the  deck  apart, 
First  spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart. 
Thoughtless  as  brave,  with  bluntness  kind 
He  soudit  to  cheer  the  sorrower's  mind  : 
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By  force  the  slender  hand  he  drew 

From  those  poor  eyes  that  stream'd  with  dew 

As  m  his  hold  the  striiDling  strove— 

('Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meant  in  love) 

Away  his  tears  the  warrior  swept, 

And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept. 

'^I  would  to  heaven,  thy  helpless  tongue 

Could  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee  wrono- 1 

J^  or,  were  he  of  om-  crew  the  best. 

The  iusidt  went  not  unredress'd. 

Come,  cheer  thee ;  thou  art  now  of  age 

To  be  a  warrior's  gallant  page ; 

Thou  Shalt  be  mine  !— a  palfrey  foir 

O'er  hill  and  holt  my  boy  shall  bear, 

To  hold  my  bow  in  hunting  grove, 

Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love ; 

For  well  I  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 

The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwell." 

XVII. 

Bruce  interposed,-"  Gay  Edward,  no, 
Ihis  IS  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow, 
To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 
Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 
Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 
And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child 
bee  St  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals 
Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals  ? 
Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 
To^  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 
With  Father  Augustine  to  share 
The  peaceful  change  of  convent  prayer 
Ihan  wander  wild  adventures  throuoh' 
With  such  a  reckless  guide  as  you  "— ' 
"Thanks,  brother!"  Edward  answer'd  cray 
For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convev  ' 

But  we  may  learn  some  future  day    ' 

If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy         ' 

Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 

Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strand  • 

Launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land  "' 
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XVIII. 

To  laud  King  Robert  lightly  sprung, 

Aud  thrice  aloud  his  bugle  rung 

With  note  proloug'd  and  varied  strain, 

Till  bold  Ben-Ghoil  replied  again. 

Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 

Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay, 

And  Lennox  cheer'd  the  laggard  hounds, 

Wlien  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood  bounds. 

"It  is  the  foe  !"  cried  Boyd,  who  came 

In  breathless  haste  with  eye  of  flame, — 

"It  is  the  foe  ! — Each  valiant  lord 

Fling  by  his  bow,  and  grasp  his  sword  !" — 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  good  Lord  James, 

"  That  blast  no  English  bugle  claims. 

Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight. 

Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flight. 

Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear, 

If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear  ! 

Each  to  Loch  Rauza's  margin  spring ; 

That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  !" 


Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  spread. 

And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 

Bursting  from  glen  and  greenwood  tree. 

High  waked  their  loyal  jubilee  ! 

Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd. 

And  clasp'd  his  hands,  aud  wept  aloud. 

Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there, 

Whose  helmets  press'd  their  hoary  hair, 

Whose  swords  and  axes  bore  a  stain 

From  life-blood  of  the  red-hair'd  Dane  ; 

And  boys,  whose  hands  scarce  brook'd  to  wield 

The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 

Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  scars 

Impress'd  in  Albyn's  woful  wars, 

At  Falkirk's  fierce  and  fatal  fight, 

Teyndrum's  dread  rout,  and  Methven's  flight ; 

The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen, 

There  Lennox  with  his  graceful  mien  ; 
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Kirkpatrick,  Closeburu's  dreaded  Knight ; 
The  Lindsay,  fiery,  fierce,  and  light ; 
The  Heir  of  murder'd  De  la  Haye, 
And  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Seton  gay. 
Around  their  King  regain'd  they  press'd, 
Wept,  shouted,  clasp'd  him  to  their  breast. 
And  young  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord. 
And  he  who  ne'er  unsheathed  a  sword. 
And  he  in  many  a  peril  tried, 
Alike  resolved  the  brunt  to  bide, 
And  live  or  die  by  Bruce's  side  ! 

XX. 

Oh,  AVar  !  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight, 
Thy  gleams  of  joy,  intensely  bright ! 
Such  gleams,  as  from  thy  polish'd  shield 
Fly  dazzling  o'er  the  battle-field  ! 
Such  transports  wake,  severe  and  high. 
Amid  the  pealing  conquest-cry; 
Scarce  less,  when,  after  battle  lost, 
Muster  the  remnants  of  a  host. 
And  as  each  comrade's  name  they  tell, 
Who  in  the  well-fought  conflict  fell, 
Knitting  stern  brow  o'er  flashing  eye. 
Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die ! — 
Warriors  ! — and  where  are  warriors  found, 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground  1 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of  fire, 
Love  more  than  they  the  British  lyre  ? — 
Know  ye  not, — hearts  to  honour  dear ! 
That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stern,  severe. 
At  which  the  heartstrings  vibrate  high, 
And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye  1 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bruce,  if  trace 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face. 
When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  hail'd  at  Scone  his  early  reign. 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hung, 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  clung  ? — 
Blame  ye  the  Bruce  1 — His  brother  blamed. 
But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashamed, 

VOL.   II.  Z 
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With  haughty  hxugh  his  head  he  turu'd, 
Aud  dash'd  away  the  tear  he  scorn'd. 

XXI. 

'Tis  morning,  and  the  Convent  bell 
Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  knell, 

Within  thy  walls,  Saint  Bride  ! 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Assign'd  to  Lady  Isabel, 

And  hurriedly  she  cried, 
"  Haste,  gentle  Lady,  haste — there  waits 
A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates  ; 
Saint  Bride's  poor  vot'ress  ne'er  has  seen 
A  Knight  of  such  a  princely  mien  ; 
His  errand,  as  he  bade  nie  tell. 
Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel." 
The  princess  rose, — for  on  her  knee 
Low  bent  she  told  her  rosary, — 
"Let  him  by  thee  his  jmrpose  teach  : 
I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech." — 
'•  Saint  Bride  forfeud,  thou  royal  Maid  !" 
The  portress  cross'd  herself,  aud  said, — 
"  Not  to  be  Prioress  might  I 
Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny." — 
"  Has  earthly  show  then,  simjile  fool. 
Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  rule, 
And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train. 
Subdued  by  splendours  light  and  vain  ?  "- 

XXII. 

"  No,  Lady  !  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine ; 
Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vain, 
One  youthful  j^age  is  all  his  train. 
It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word, 
The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord  ; 
His  stature,  manly,  bold,  aud  tall. 
Built  like  a  castle's  battled  wall, 
Yet  moulded  in  such  just  degrees, 
His  giant-strength  seems  lightsome  ease. 
Close  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 
His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine, 
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Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  gray 

Has  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  away. 

Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 

Have  left  ou  that  majestic  face  ;- — 

But  'tis  his  dignity  of  eye  ! 

There,  if  a  suppliant,  would  I  ily. 

Secure,  'mid  clanger,  wrongs,  and  grief, 

Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief — 

That  glance,  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 

More  than  the  doom  that  spoke  me  dead  !" — 

"  Enough,  enough,"  the  princess  cried, 

" 'Tis  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride  I 

To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign'd 

Such  mastery  o'er  the  common  mind — 

Bestow'd  thy  high  designs  to  aid, 

How  long,  0  Heaven  !  how  long  delay'd  !  — 

Haste,  Mona,  haste,  to  introduce 

My  darling  brother,  royal  Bruce  ! " 


They  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain. 
And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 
But  when  subdued  that  fitful  swell. 
The  Bruce  survey'd  the  humble  cell  ; — 
"And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel ! — 
That  pallet-couch,  and  naked  wall. 
For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
For  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 
A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair  ; 
And  for  the  trumpet's  sprightly  call 
To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  or  hall. 
The  bell's  grim  voice  divides  thy  care, 
'Twixt  hom-s  of  penitence  and  prayer  ! — - 
0  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 
From  the  First  David's  sainted  name  ! 
0  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought ! " — • 

XXIV. 

"  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside. 
And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce  !"  she  cried. 
"  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared 
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The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared, 

Wlieu  raisiug  first  thy  valiant  baud 

In  rescue  of  thy  native  laud, 

Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 

The  partner  of  an  empire's  crown. 

And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  stream 

No  more  I  drive  iu  giddy  dream, 

For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew, 

And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew, 

Tried  me  with  judgments  stern  and  great. 

My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat, 

Poor  Nigel's  death,  till,  tamed,  I  own. 

My  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  alone ; 

Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 

My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin. " — 


"  Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stern  choice, 

First  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  voice  ; 

Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 

No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 

Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 

Victor  in  Woodstock's  tourney-fight — 

Nay,  if  his  name  such  blush  you  owe, 

Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe  ! " 

Truly  his  penetrating  eye 

Hath  caught  that  blush's  passing  dye, — 

Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown 

On  a  white  cloud, — ^just  seen  and  gone. 

Soon  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye. 

The  princess  made  composed  reply  : — 

"  I  guess  my  brother's  meaning  well ; 

For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell. 

But  we  have  heard  the  islesmen  all 

Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald's  call. 

And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  uuknown 

And  the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. — 

Had  then  his  suit  been  earlier  made. 

In  his  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid 

(But  that  his  plighted  faith  forbade), 

I  know  not  ....   But  thy  page  so  near  1 — 

This  is  no  tale  for  menial's  ear." 
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XXVI. 

Still  stood  that  page,  as  far  apart 
As  the  small  cell  would  space  afford  ; 

With  dizzy  eye  and  bursting  heart, 
He  lent  his  weight  on  Bruce's  sword, 

The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore, 

And  drew  the  fold  his  visage  o'er. 

"  Fear  not  for  him — in  murderous  strife," 

Said  Bruce,  "his  warning  saved  my  life; 

Full  seldom  parts  he  from  my  side, 

And  in  his  silence  I  confide, 

Since  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. 

He  is  a  boy  of  gentle  strain, 

And  I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 

In  Augustine  the  chaplain's  cell. 

And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. — 

Mind  not  his  tears ;  I've  seen  them  flow. 

As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 

'Tis  a  kind  youth,  but  fancifid, 

Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull. 

And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  sail, 

Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale. — 

But  forward,  gentle  Isabel — 

My  answer  for  Lord  Ronald  tell." — 

XXVII. 

"  This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given— 
The  heart  he  asks  is  fix'd  on  heaven. 
My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower. 
That  wither'd  in  the  wintry  hour. 
Born  but  of  vanity  and  pride, 
And  with  these  sunny  visions  died. 
If  further  press  his  suit — then  say. 
He  should  his  plighted  troth  obey. 
Troth  plighted  both  with  ring  and  word. 
And  sworn  on  crucifix  and  sword. — 
Oh,  shame  thee,  Robei't !  I  have  seen 
Thou  hast  a  woman's  guardian  been  ! 
Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour. 
When  press'd  on  thee  the  Southern  power. 
And  safety,  to  all  human  sight. 
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Was  only  found  in  rapid  flight, 
Thou  heard'st  a  wretched  female  plain 
In  agony  of  travail-pain, 
And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 
Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand. 
And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do, 
Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue, 
Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 
A  woman  in  her  last  distress. ^ 
And  wilt  thou  now  deny  thine  aid 
To  an  oppress'd  and  injured  maid, 
Even  plead  for  Ronald's  perfidy. 
And  press  his  fickle  faith  on  me  ? — 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  vow, 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now. 
Which  could  my  former  bosom  move 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 
I'd  spurn  each  profier  he  could  bring. 
Till  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring, 
The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both. 
And  fair  acquittal  of  his  oath,  * 
By  her  who  brooks  his  perjured  scorn. 
The  ill-requited  Maid  of  Lorn  !" 


With  sudden  impulse  forward  sprung 
The  page,  and  on  her  neck  he  hung ; 
Then,  recollected  instantly. 
His  head  he  stoop'd,  and  bent  his  knee, 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  cell. — 
The  princess,  loosen'd  from  his  hold, 
Blush'd  angry  at  his  bearing  bold ; 

But  good  King  Robert  cried, 
"  Chafe  not — by  signs  he  speaks  his  mind, 
He  heard  the  plan  my  care  design'd. 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide. — 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well ; 
No  easy  choice  the  convent  cell ; 
Trust,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part. 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart, 

1  Tliis  instance  of  Bruce's  cliivalrous  generosity  is  related  by  Barbour. 
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Or  suffer  that  Lord  Konald  scorn, 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
But  think,— not  long  the  time  has  been, 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen, 
And  wouldst  the  ditties  best  approve, 
Tliat  told  some  lay  of  haj^less  love. 
Now  are  thy  wishes  in  thy  power. 
And  thou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower  ! 
0  !  if  om-  Edward  knew  the  change. 
How  would  his  busy  satire  range. 
With  many  a  sarcasm  varied  still 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will ! '' 

XXIX. 

"  Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  said, 

"  Even  so  woidd  Edward's  part  be  play'd. 

Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe, 

A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief,  and  fear. 

He  holds  his  humour  uncoutroU'd  ; 

But  thou  art  of  another  mould. 

Say  then  to  Pionald,  as  I  say, 

Unless  before  my  feet  he  lay 

The  ring  which  bound  the  faith  he  swore, 

By  Edith  freely  yielded  o'er, 

He  moves  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 

Nor  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 

He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow. 

That  I  would  change  my  purpose  made. 

To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — 

Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell ! 

To  other  duties  warns  the  bell." 

XXX. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,"  King  Robert  said. 
When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
"Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 
0  what  a  gem  lies  bmued  here, 
Nipp'd  by  misfortune's  cruel  frost, 
The  buds  of  fair  affection  lost ! — 
But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do  1. 
Far  sterner  cares  my  lot  piu'sue, 
— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie, 
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Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 
Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 
Of  my  own  Turnberry  com-t  our  powers — 
— Might  not  my  father's  beadsman  hoar, 
Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore. 
Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 
The  time  propitious  for  the  blow  ? 
It  shall  be  so — some  friend  shall  bear 
Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care ; 
— Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 
That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 
May  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet. — 
0  Scotland  !  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line, 
To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free, — 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 
Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave  !  " 
Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went, 
Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent. 
And  reach'd  the  spot  where  his  bold  train 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain. 


CANTO    FIFTH 


On  fau-  Loch-Ranza  stream'd  the  early  day. 
Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are  upward  curl'd 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 
And  circling  mountains  sever  from  the  world. 
And  there  the  fisherman  his  sail  unfiu-l'd, 
The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Beu-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twirl'd, 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil, — 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  IMan  wakes  to  care  and  coil. 

But  other  duties  call'd  each  convent  maid. 
Roused  by  the  summons  of  the  moss-grown  bell  ; 
Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass  was  said. 
And  every  sister  sought  her  separate  cell, 
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Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  tell, 
And  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer ; 
The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell 
Ul3on  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair, 
As  stoo^yd  her  gentle  head  in  meek  devotion  there. 


She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done. 
When  glanced  uj^on  the  pavement-stone, 
Gemm'd  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring, 
Bound  to  a  scroll  with  silken  string, 
With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  tell, 
"  This  for  the  Lady  Isabel." 
Within,  the  writing  fiu'ther  bore, — 
"'Twas  with  this  ring  liis  plight  he  swore. 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command. 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand. 
And  0  !  for  better  fortune  born, 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Lorn  !  " 
One  single  flash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel's  dark  eyes. 
But  vanish'd  in  the  blush  of  shame. 
That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 
"  0  thought  unworthy  of  my  race  ! 
Selfish,  ungenerous,  mean,  and  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own, 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  o'erthrown  I — 
Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  believed, 
Of  man  iugrate  and  maid  deceived. 
Think  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gain 
Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain  ! 
For  thou  shalt  rest,  thou  tempting  gaud, 
Where  worldly  thoughts  are  overawed, 
And  worldly  splendours  sink  debased." 
Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 

III. 

Next  rose  the  thought, — its  owner  far. 
How  came  it  here  through  bolt  and  bar  1 — 
But  the  dim  lattice  is  ajar. — 
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She  looks  abroad,  the  morning  dew 
A  light  short  step  had  brush'd  anew, 

And  there  were  foot-prints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  still. 
Till  on  the  mossy  window-sill 

Their  track  effaced  the  green. 
The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  fray'd, 
As  if  some  climber's  steps  to  aid. — 
But  who  the  hardy  messenger. 
Whose  venturous  path  these  signs  infer '? — 
"  Strange  doubts  are  mine  ! — Mona,  draw  nigh  ; 
— Nought  'scapes  old  Mona's  curious  eye- — 
What  strangers,  gentle  mother,  say. 
Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to-day  ? " — 
"  None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name  ; 
Only  your  brother's  foot-page  came, 
At  peep  of  dawn — I  pray'd  him  pass 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass ; 
But  like  an  arrow  he  shot  by. 
And  tears  seem'd  bursting  from  his  eye." 

IV. 

The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a  sunbeam,  fell. — 

"  'Tis  Edith's  self! — her  speechless  woe. 

Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show  ! 

—  Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay. 

And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 

I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell. 

With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well." — 

"  What !  know'st  thou  not  his  warlike  host 

At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast  1 

My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 

At  eve  they  couch'd  in  greenwood  bower. 

At  dawn  a  bugle-signal,  made 

By  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array'd  ; 

Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and  tree. 

No  time  for  beuedicite  ! 

Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair, 

Just  shake  the  dewdrops  from  their  hair, 

And  toss  their  armed  crests  aloft. 

Such  matins  theirs  !  " — "  Good  mother,  soft — 
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Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way  ? " — 
"As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay, 
Across  the  isle — of  barks  a  score 
Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er, 
On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-shore." — 
"  If  such  their  pm-pose,  deep  the  need," 
Said  anxious  Isabel,  "  of  speed  ! 
Call  Father  Augustine,  good  dame." — 
The  nun  obey'd,  the  Father  came. 


"  Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay. 
Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 
This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given ; 
I  pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven, 
That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay  I 
Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay, 
That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit. 
Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mute. 
Thus  prays  his  sister  Isabel, 
For  causes  more  than  she  may  tell — 
Away,  good  father  !  and  take  heed, 
That  life  and  death  are  on  thy  speed." 
His  cowl  the  good  old  priest  did  on. 
Took  his  piked  staff  and  sandall'd  shoon, 
And,  like  a  palmer  bent  by  eld. 
O'er  moss  and  moor  his  jom-ney  held. 


Heavy  and  dull  the  foot  of  age, 

And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage ; 

But  none  was  there  beside,  whose  care 

Slight  such  important  message  bear. 

Through  birchen  copse  he  wander'd  slow. 

Stunted  and  sapless,  thin  and  low ; 

By  many  a  mountain  stream  he  pass'd. 

From  the  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast, 

Dashing  to  foam  their  waters  dun. 

And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 

Round  his  gray  head  the  wild  curlew 

In  many  a  fearless  circle  flew. 

O'er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where  fractures  wide 
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Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  stride  ; 
He  cross'd  his  brow  beside  the  stone 
Where  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan, 
And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild, 
O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled, 
He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
Who  died  ere  Shiloh's  sun  arose. 
Beside  Macfarlane's  Cross  he  staid. 
There  told  his  hours  within  the  shade, 
And  at  the  stream  his  thirst  allay'd. 
Thence  onward  journeying  slowly  still, 
As  evening  closed  he  reach'd  the  hill, 
Where,  rising  through  the  woodland  green, 
Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen, 
From  Hastings,  late  their  English  lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword. 
The  sun  that  sunk  behind  the  isle, 
Now  tinged  them  with  a  parting  smile. 


But  though  the  beams  of  light  decay, 
'Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick-Bay. 
The  Bruce's  followers  crowd  the  shore, 
And  boats  and  barges  some  unmoor, 
Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar  ; 
Their  eyes  oft  turn'd  where  glimmer'd  far 
What  might  have  seem'd  an  early  star 
On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
Was  all  too  flickering,  fierce,  and  briglit. 

Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 

Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day. 
But  as,  on  Carrick  shore, 

Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue. 

The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew, 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 
The  monk's  slow  steps  now  press  the  sands. 
And  now  amid  a  scene  he  stands. 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye  ; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 
Rivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light. 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright. 
And  helmets  flashing  high. 
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Oft,  too,  with  uuaccustoin'd  ears, 
A  language  much  immeet  he  hears, 

While,  hastening  all  on  board. 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  siurge 
That  mix'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge, 

With  many  a  haughty  word. 

VIII. 

Through  that  wild  throng  the  Father  pass'd, 

And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last. 

He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat, 

That  the  approaching  tide  must  float. 

And  counted  every  rippling  wave, 

As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave, 

And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  eyed, 

And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied, 

And  loosen'd  in  its  sheath  his  brand. 

Edward  and  Lennox  Avere  at  hand, 

Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 

The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share.- — 

Tlie  Monk  approach'd  and  homage  paid  ; 

"  And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said, 

"  So  far  to  bless  us  ere  we  part  1" — 

— "  My  Liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart ! — 

But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell," — 

And  spoke  the  best  of  Isabel. 

— "  Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  monarch  cried, 

"  This  moves  me  much  ! — this  morning  tide, 

I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 

With  my  commandment  there  to  bide." — 

— ''  Thither  he  came  the  portress  show'd, 

But  there,  my  Liege,  made  brief  abode." — 

IX. 

" 'Twas  I,"  said  Edward,  "found  employ 

Of  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 

Deep  pondering  in  my  anxious  njind, 

A  fitting  messenger  to  find. 

To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o'er 

To  Cuthbert  on  the  Carrick  shore, 

I  chanced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 
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The  chapel  gate  to  suatch  a  mass. 
I  found  the  stripling  ou  a  tomb 
Low-seated,  weeping  for  the  doom 
That  gave  his  youth  to  convent  gloom. 
I  told  my  purpose,  and  his  eyes 
Flash'd  joyful  at  the  glad  surprise. 
He  bounded  to  the  skiff,  the  sail 
Was  spread  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
And  well  my  charge  he  hath  obey'd ; 
For,  see  !  the  ruddy  signal  made. 
That  Clifford,  with  his  merry-men  all, 
Guards  carelessly  our  father's  hall." — 

X. 

"  0  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart !" 
Answer'd  the  Monarch,  "  on  a  part 
Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 
A  mute,  an  orphan,  and  a  boy  ! 
Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife, 
Without  a  tongue  to  plead  for  life  ! 
Now,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven, 
Edward,  my  crown  I  w^ould  have  given, 
Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild, 
I  peril'd  thus  the  helpless  child." — 
— Oftended  half,  and  half  submiss, 
"  Brother  and  Liege,  of  blame  like  this," 
Edward  replied,  "  I  little  dream'd. 
A  stranger  messenger,  I  deem'd. 
Might  safest  seek  the  beadsman's  cell. 
Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  well. 
Noteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense. 
His  imperfection  his  defence. 
If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess  ; 
If  ta'en,  his  words  no  tale  express — 
Methinks,  too,  yonder  beacon's  shine 
Might  expiate  greater  fault  than  mine." — 
"  Rash,"  said  King  Robert,  "  was  the  deed- 
But  it  is  done. — Embark  with  speed  ! — 
Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 
How  this  unhappy  chance  befell ; 
If  well  w^e  thrive  on  yonder  shore, 
Soon  shall  my  care  her  page  restore. 
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Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bear, 

Aud  tliink  of  us  iu  mass  and  jwayer."^ 


"  Aj^ !"  said  the  Priest,  "  while  this  poor  hand 

Can  chalice  raise  or  cross  command, 

While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use. 

Can  Augustine  forget  the  Bruce  ! " 

Then  to  his  side  Lord  Eouald  press'd, 

And  whisper 'd,  "  Bear  thou  this  I'equest, 

That  when  by  Bruce's  side  I  fight, 

For  Scotland's  crown  aud  freedom's  right, 

The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 

Some  token  of  her  favouring  care  ; 

It  shall  be  shown  where  England's  best 

May  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest. 

And  for  the  boy — since  weightier  care 

For  royal  Bruce  the  times  prepare. 

The  helpless  youth  is  Eonald's  charge. 

His  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  targe." 

He  ceased  ;  for  many  an  eager  hand 

Had  urged  the  barges  from  the  strand. 

Their  number  was  a  score  and  ten. 

They  bore  thrice  threescore  chosen  men. 

With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 

The  die  for  death  or  emi^ire  cast ! 

XII. 

Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat, 
Ready  and  mann'd  rocks  every  boat ; 
Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 
Was  dash'd  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off"  they  bore. 
Their  armour  glanced  against  the  shore, 
And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide. 
Their  murmm'ing  voices  distant  died. — 
"God  speed  them  !"  said  the  Priest,  as  dark 
On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark ; 
"  0  Heaven  !  when  swords  for  freedom  shine, 
And  monarch's  right,  the  cause  is  thine  ! 
Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow  ! 
Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe  ! 
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And  be  it  to  the  nations  known, 
That  Victory  is  from  God  alone  ! " 
As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew, 
He  turn'd  his  blessings  to  renew. 
Oft  turn'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 
All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost ; 
Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 
To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 


In  night  the  fairy  prospects  sink. 
Where  Cumray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde  ; 
The  woods  of  Bute,  no  more  descried, 
Are  gone — and  on  the  placid  sea 
The  rowers  ply  their  task  with  glee, 
While  hands  that  knightly  lances  bore 
Impatient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 
The  half-faced  moon  shone  dim  and  pale. 
And  glanced  against  the  whiten'd  sail ; 
But  on  that  ruddy  beacon-light 
Each  steersman  kejit  the  helm  aright, 
And  oft,  for  such  the  King's  command. 
That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand, 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
Warn'd  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail. 
South  and  by  west  the  armada  bore. 
And  near  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 
As  less  and  less  the  distance  grows. 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose ; 
The  light,  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star. 
Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd, 
Dark-red  the  sea  beneath  it  flow'd. 
Bed  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim. 
In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim  ; 
Wild  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp'd  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave. 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew, 
The  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew. 
Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame. 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 
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"  Now,  good  my  Liege,  and  brother  sage, 
What  think  ye  of  mine  elfin  page  V — 
"  Row  on  !"  the  noble  King  replied, 
"We'll  learn  the  truth,  whate'er  betide; 
Yet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 
Coidd  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon  wild." 

XIV, 

With  that  the  boats  approach'd  the  land, 

But  Edward's  groimded  on  the  sand ; 

The  eager  knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 

Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he. 

Though  every  barge's  hardy  band 

Contended  which  should  gain  the  land, 

When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afixr, 

Scem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star, 

Now,  like  a  i^rophet's  fiery  chair, 

Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 

Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows. 

As  that  portentous  meteor  rose ; 

Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright, 

And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 

His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw. 

Nor  marvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 

Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost. 

And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast. — 

Ronald  to  Heaven  a  prayer  address'd. 

And  Douglas  cross'd  his  dauntless  breast ; 

"  Saint  James  protect  us  !"  Lennox  cried. 

But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 

"  Deem'st  thou,  Kirkpatrick,  in  that  flame 

Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came. 

Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 

Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure?" — 

"Hush  !"  said  the  Bruce,  "we  soon  shall  know, 

If  this  be  sorcerer's  emjity  show. 

Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 

Tlie  moon  shines  out — upon  the  sand 

Let  every  leader  rank  his  baud." 

XV. 

Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye  ; 

VOT..   II.  2  A 
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The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 

On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 

Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 

His  scatter'd  files  to  order  due, 

Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 

In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 

Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide, 

That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide ; 

He  knelt  him  lowly  on  the  sand, 

And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 

"A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried,  "What,  ho  ! 

Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know." 

But  evil  news  the  letters  bear. 

The  Cliff"or(rs  force  was  strong  and  ware, 

Augmented,  too,  that  very  morn. 

By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 

Long  harrow'd  by  oppressor's  hand, 

Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land, 

And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep. 

Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  sleep. — 

Cuthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame. 

Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came. 

Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 

Edward's  mute  messenger  he  sent. 

If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er. 

To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 

XVI. 

As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 
Bruce  read  these  chilling  news  aloud. 
"What  council,  nobles,  have  we  now?— 
To  ambush  us  in  greeuAVOod  bough. 
And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  send 
To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end  1 
Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  main 
As  exiles,  and  embark  again  V — 
Answer'd  fierce  Edward,  "Hap  what  may, 
In  Carrick,  Carrick's  Lord  must  stay. 
I  would  not  minstrels  told  the  tale, 
Wildfire  or  meteor  made  us  quail." — 
Answer'd  the  Douglas,  "  If  my  Liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  siege, 
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Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  heart 

Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  part." — • 

Auswer'd  Lord  Ronald,  "  Not  for  shame 

Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came, 

And  foimd,  for  all  our  empty  boast. 

Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast. 

I  will  not  credit  that  this  land. 

So  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand, 

The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 

Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce." — 

"  Prove  we  our  fate — the  brunt  we'll  bide  ! " 

So  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cried ; 

So  said,  so  vow'd,  the  leaders  all ; 

So  Bruce  resolved  :   "  And  in  my  hall 

Since  the  bold  Southern  make  their  home, 

The  hour  of  pajanent  soon  shall  come, 

When  Avith  a  rough  and  rugged  host 

Clifford  may  reckon  to  his  cost. 

Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk  and  dell, 

I'll  lead  where  we  may  shelter  well." 


XVII. 

Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light, 

Whose  fairy  glow  beguiled  their  sight  1 — 

It  ne'er  was  known — yet  gray-hair'd  eld 

A  superstitious  credence  held, 

That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 

Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand ; 

Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 

When  Bruce  cross'd  o'er,  still  gleams  the  light. 

Yearly  it  gleams  o'er  mount  and  moor. 

And  glittering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore — 

But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 

By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King's  descent. 

Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath. 

To  Im-e  him  to  defeat  and  death. 

Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange. 

Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range, 

Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 

I  know  not — and  it  ne'er  was  known. 
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XVIII. 

Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew, 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true. 
Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay. 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
"Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine  ! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine '?"^ — • 
—That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 
(In  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 
"  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  1 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  warm  1 
Hath  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  1 
Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  steel  1 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  1 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart ; 
From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt  not  part." 
- — 0  !  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken 
Half  soothed,  half  grieved,  half  terrified, 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  side ; 
A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 
Was  in  that  hour  of  agony. 
As  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strove. 
Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love  ! 

XIX, 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore. 
The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  now  climb'd  o'er ; 
And  from  the  castle's  distant  wall. 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call  : 
The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea. 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy. — 
They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign 
■"     (Seek  not  the  scene — the  axe,  the  plough. 
The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it  now). 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  i)lain  with  many  a  glade  between, 
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Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 
Fair  shelter  for  the  si^ortive  fawn ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green, 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet. 
The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park. 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark. 
And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare, 
With  all  its  shiver'd  boughs,  was  there. 
Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 
The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood  free, 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now, 
He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bough. 


Fast  o'er  the  moonlight  Chase  they  sped. 
Well  knew  the  band  that  measm-ed  tread, 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  advance. 
The  serried  warriors  move  at  once  ; 
And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 
Copses  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cross, 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss. 
From  the  exhausted  page's  brow 
Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now  ; 
With  effort  faint  and  lengthen'd  pause, 
His  weary  step  the  stripling  draws. 
"Nay,  droop  not  yet !"  the  warrior  said  ; 
"  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  ! 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
What !  wilt  thou  not  ? — capricious  boy  ! 
Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strength  emi^loy. 
Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 
I'll  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair, 
Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel ! " 
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Worn  out,  dishearten'd,  and  dismay'd, 
Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid  ; 
His  trembliug  limbs  their  aid  refuse, 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  ! 

XXI. 

What  may  be  done  1 — the  night  is  gone — 

The  Bruce's  baud  moves  swiftly  on — 

Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 

Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front ! — 

"  See  yonder  oak,  within  Avhose  trunk 

Decay  a  darken'd  cell  hath  sunk ; 

Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space, 

Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  face. 

I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  far ; 

But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 

Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne. 

And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return. — 

Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy ! 

But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy." 

In  silvan  lodging  close  bestow'd. 

He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 

With  strength  jnit  forth,  o'er  moss  and  brook, 

And  soon  the  marching  baud  o'ertook. 

XXII. 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb'd  and  wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept — 
A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream — "  Nay,  here, 
Here  by  this  thicket,  pass'd  the  deer — 
Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid— 
What  have  we  here  1 — a  Scottish  jjlaid, 
And  in  its  folds  a  stripling  laid  ? — 
Come  forth,  thy  name  and  business  tell ! 
What,  silent  ? — then  I  guess  thee  well, 
The  spy  that  sought  old  Cuthbert's  cell. 
Wafted  from  Arran  yester  morn — 
Come,  comrades,  we  will  straight  return. 
Our  Lord  may  choose  the  rack  should  teach 
•    To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
Thy  bow-string,  till  I  bind  him  fast." — 
"  Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast ; 
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Uubouiul  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 
'Tis  a  fair  stripling,  thoixgh  a  Scot." 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped, 
And  there  the  haj^less  captive  led. 

XXIII. 

Stout  Clifford  iu  the  castle-court 
Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport ; 
And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  discourse, 
Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse. 
War-steeds  and  palfreys  paw'd  the  ground, 
And  many  a  deer-dog  howFd  around. 
To  Amadine,  Lorn's  well-known  word 
Eeplj-ing  to  that  Southern  Lord, 
Mix'd  with  this  clanging  din,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fever'd  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Came  like  the  sounds  which  fancy  hears, 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  winds 
Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds. 
Until  more  loudly  and  more  near, 
Their  speech  arrests  the  page's  ear. 

XXIV. 

"And  was  she  thus,"  said  Clifford,  "  lost  1 
The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost ! 
What  says  the  monk  f'—"  The  holy  Sii-e 
Owns,  that  in  masquer's  quaint  attire 
She  sought  his  skiff,  disguised,  unknown 
To  all  except  to  him  alone. 
But,  says  the  priest,  a  bark  from  Lorn 
Laid  them  aboard  that  very  morn, 
And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey. 
He  profter'd  ransom-gold  to  pay. 
And  they  agreed — but  e'er  told  o'er. 
The  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar ; 
They  sever'd,  and  they  met  no  more. 
He  deems — such  tempest  vex'd  the  coast — 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost. 
So  let  it  be,  with  the  disgrace 
And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race  ! 
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Thrice  better  she  had  ne'er  been  born, 
Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn  ! " 


Lord  Clifford  now  the  captive  spied ; — 

"Whom,  Herbert,  hast  thou  there?"  he  cried, 

"  A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 

A  hollow  oak  his  lurking  place." — ■ 

"  What  tidings  can  the  youth  afford'?" — 

"  He  plays  tlie  mute." — "  Then  noose  a  cord— 

Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 

For  his  plaid's  sake."—"  Clan-Colla's  loom," 

Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 

Rather  the  vesture  than  the  face, 

" Clau-Colla's  dames  such  tartans  twine; 

Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine. 

Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave. 

His  own  scathed  oak,  and  let  him  Avave 

In  air,  unless,  by  terror  wnuig, 

A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue. — 

Nor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite ; 

— Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sight. 

And  give  Clan-Colla's  dirge  thy  breath, 

As  they  convey  him  to  his  death." — 

"  0  brother  !  cruel  to  the  last !" 

Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  pass'd 

The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  true. 

He  said  not,  though  he  sigh'd,  "Adieu !" 

XXVI. 

And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still. 

In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill. 

When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word, 

May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  1 

Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call, 

For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all  1 — 

Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath  steel'd, 

His  nerves  Irath  strung — he  will  not  yield  ! 

Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  word, 

May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword. — 

Clan-Colla's  dirge  is  pealing  wide. 

The  griesly  headsman's  by  his  side  ; 
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Along  the  greenwood  Chase  they  bend, 

And  now  their  march  lias  ghastly  end ! 

That  old  and  shatter'd  oak  beneath, 

They  destine  for  the  place  of  death. 

— What  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 

His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain  1 

What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  dizzy  ear, 

He  hears  the  death-prayer  mutter'd  near  1 

And  must  he  die  such  death  accm-st. 

Or  will  that  bosom-secret  burst  1 

Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew, 

His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue  ; 

The  agony  of  parting  life 

Has  nought  to  match  that  moment's  strife  ! 

XXVII. 

But  other  witnesses  are  nigh, 

Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy  ! 

Soon  as  the  dire  lament  was  play'd. 

It  waked  the  lurking  ambx:scade. 

The  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  spied 

The  cause,  and  loud  in  fury  cried, 

"  By  Heaven,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 

And  mock  me  in  his  agony  ! 

They  shall  abye  it ! " — On  his  arm 

Bruce  laid  strong  grasp,  "  They  shall  not  harm 

A  ringlet  of  the  stripling's  hair ; 

But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear, 

— Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 

Up  yonder  hollow  watercourse, 

And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold, 

Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold  : 

A  si^ear  above  the  copse  display'd, 

Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 

— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 

Through  yonder  copse  approach  the  gate, 

And,  when  thou  hear'st  the  battle-din, 

Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win, 

Secure  the  drawbridge — storm  the  port, 

And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court. — 

The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me, 
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lu  shelter  of  the  forest-tree, 
Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  sec." 

XXVIII. 

Like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 
CompeH'il  to  wait  the  signal  blown, 
Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough. 
Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Konald  now. 
And  in  his  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue, 
Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadlier  hue. — 
Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye. 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by, 
And,  heedfid,  measures  oft  the  space 
The  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace. 
Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 
Now  sinks  the  dirge's  wailing  sound, 
Now  cluster  round  the  direful  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company. 
While  hymn  mistuned  and  mutter'd  prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare. — 
What  glances  o'er  the  greenwood  shade  1 
The  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade  ! — 
"  Now,  noble  Chief!  I  leave  thee  loose  ; — 
Upon  them,  Ronald  ! "  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 

"The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  !"  to  well-known  cry 
His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 
"The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  !"  in  that  dread  word 
The  knell  of  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 
The  astonish'd  Southern  gazed  at  first. 
Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst. 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
Before,  behind,  around  it  came  ! 
Half-arm'd,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemm'd  in,  hew'd  down,  they  bled  and  died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 
And  fierce  Clan-CoUa's  broadsword  raged  ! 
Full  soon  the  few  wdio  fought  were  sped. 
Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled, 
And  met,  'mid  terror's  wild  career. 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear  ! 
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Two  huiubed  yeomeu  ou  that  moru 
The  castle  left,  aud  uoue  return. 

XXX. 

Not  ou  their  flight  press'd  Rouald's  braud, 
A  geutler  duty  claim'd  his  hand. 
He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  suuk  him  with  the  slain  : 
Aud  twice,  that  moru,  surjjrise  well  near 
Betray'd  the  secret  kept  by  fear ; 
Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  came 
To  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name, 
Aud  hardly  recollection  drown'd 
The  accents  in  a  murmuring  sound ; 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chieftain's  care  to  loose  the  vest, 
Drawn  tightly  o'er  his  labouring  breast. 
But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew, 
For  martial  work  was  yet  to  do. 


A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 
Ere  signal  giveu,  the  castle  gates 

His  fmy  had  assail'd  ; 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood, 
Yet  desperate  valour  oft  made  good. 
Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rude, 

Where  prudence  might  have  faii'd. 
Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw. 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two, 

By  which  its  planks  arose  ; 
The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge 
Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 
'Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge  ! 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 
Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 
Clittord  and  Lorn  fouglit  well  that  day. 
But  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  way 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 
Loud  came  the  cry,  "  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  !" 
No  hope  or  m  defence  or  truce, 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in  ; 
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Mad  with  success,  and  drunk  with  gore, 
They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before. 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 
UusiDaring  was  the  vengeful  sword, 
And  limbs  were  loi^p'd  and  life-blood  pour'd. 
The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar'd. 

And  fearful  was  the  din  ! 
The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung, 
Clamour'd  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung. 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry. 
Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 

Groan'd  in  their  agony  ! 

XXXII. 

The  valiant  Clifford  is  no  more  ; 

On  Ronald's  broadsword  stream'd  his  gore. 

But  better  hap  had  he  of  Lorn, 

AVho,  by  the  foemen  backward  borne. 

Yet  gaiu'd  with  slender  train  the  port. 

Where  lay  his  bark  beneath  the  fort, 

And  cut  the  cable  loose. 
Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate. 
That  hour  of  fury  and  of  fate, 

If  Lorn  encounter'd  Bruce  ! 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out, 

The  rugged  vaults  replied  ; 
And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high 
The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 

Of  silver,  waving  wide  ! 

XXXIII. 

The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  hall !  ^ 

— "Welcome  brave  friends  and  comrades  all. 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy  ! 
The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here, 
From  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and  peer. 

To  this  poor  speechless  boy. 

1  "  I  have  followed,"  wrote  Scott,  "  the  flattering  and  pleasing  tradition 
that  the  Bruce,  after  his  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  actually 
gained  possession  of  his  maternal  castle.    But  the  tradition  is  not  accurate." 
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Great  God  !  once  more  my  sire's  abode 
Is  mine — behold  the  floor  I  trode 

In  tottering  infancy  ! 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch,  whose  soimd 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee  ! 

0  fii'st,  to  thee,  all-gracious  Heaven, 

Then  to  my  friends,  my  thanks  be  given  ! " — 
He  paused  a  sjjace,  his  brow  he  cross'd — 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  toss'd. 
Yet  steaming  hot ;  with  Southern  gore 
From  hilt  to  point  'twas  crimson'd  o'er. 

XXXIV. 

"  Bring  here,"  he  said,  "the  mazers  four,^ 
My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore. 
Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  board. 
The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  restored  ! 
And  he  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  wine, 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine, 
To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nought, 
Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought, — 
Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 
And  lasting  infamy  his  lot ! 
Sit,  gentle  friends  !  our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  we'll  spend  it  joyously  ! 
Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams. 
When  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleams. 
Well  is  our  country's  work  begun, 
But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 
Speed  messengers  the  country  through  ; 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new  ; 
Warn  Lanark's  knights  to  gird  their  mail, 
Eouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 
Let  Ettrick's  archers  sharp  their  darts. 
The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts  ! 
Call  aE,  call  all !  from  Reedswair-Path, 
To  the  wild  confines  of  Cape- Wrath'; 
Wide  let  the  news  through  Scotland  ring, — 
The  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wing  ! " 

1  These  mazers  were  large  drinkiiig-cups  or  goblets. 
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0  WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time. 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  met 
Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  j^rime  ; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won. 
When  Hope,  long  doubtful,  soar'd  at  length  sublime, 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  begun, 
Watch'd  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising  sun  ! 

0  these  were  hours,  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  doubts,  and  fears  ! 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delay'd. 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears 
That  track'd  with  terror  twenty  rolling  years, 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee  ! 
Her  downcast  eye  even  jiale  Affliction  rears, 
To  sigh  a  thankfvd  prayer,  amid  the  glee. 
That  hail'd  the  Despot's  fall,  and  peace  and  liberty  ! 

Such  news  o'er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode, 
When  'gainst  the  invaders  turn'd  the  battle's  scale, 
When  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious  flow'd 
O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  vale  ; 
When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale, 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St.  John, 
When  Randolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the  southern  gale, 
And  many  a  fortress,  town,  and  tower,  was  won, 
And  Fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh  deeds  of  glory  done. 

II. 

Blithe  tidings  flew  from  baron's  tower, 
To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest-bower. 
And  waked  the  solitary  cell. 
Where  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwell. 
Princess  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 
A  vot'ress  of  the  order  now, 
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Say,  did  the  rule  tliat  bade  thee  wear 
Dim  veil  aud  woollen  scapulaire, 
And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-browu  hair, 

That  steru  aud  rigid  vow, 
Did  it  coudemn  the  trausjDort  high, 
Which  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  eye, 
When  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Each  fresh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  bold  1 — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form,  that  shares 
Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers  1 
No  sister  she  of  convent  shade  ; 
So  say  these  locks  in  lengthen'd  braid. 
So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs. 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise. 
When,  mingled  with  the  Bruce's  f;ime. 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 


Believe,  his  father's  castle  won. 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun, 
That  Bruce's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  page  to  Arran's  shore : 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Conceal'd  her  from  a  sister's  ej^es  ; 
And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell. 
There  Bniee's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows ; 
And  there,  her  sex's  dress  regaiu'd, 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Lorn  remain'd, 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  far 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war ; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day, 
In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 

IV. 

These  days,  these  months,  to  years  had  worn. 
When  tidings  of  high  weight  were  borne 

To  that  lone  island's  shore  ; 
Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  First  Edward's  ruthless  blade, 

His  son  retain'd  no  more. 
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Northward  of  Tweed,  but  Stirling's  towers, 
Beleagucr'd  by  King  Robert's  powers  ; 

And  they  took  term  of  truce, 
If  England's  King  should  not  relieve 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Bajotist's  eve, 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce. 
England  was  roused — on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied. 

To  summon  prince  and  peer. 
At  Berwick-bounds  to  meet  their  Liege, 
Prepared  to  raise  fair  Stirling's  siege, 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh — they  muster'd  fast. 
By  beacon  and  by  bugle-blast 

Forth  marshall'd  for  the  field  ; 
There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  name. 
There  England's  hardy  archers  came. 
The  land  they  trod  seem'd  all  on  flame. 

With  banner,  blade,  and  shield  ! 
And  not  famed  England's  powers  alone,    "■ 
Renown'd  in  arms,  the  summons  own ; 

For  Neustria's  knights-  obey'd, 
Gascogne  hath  lent  her  horsemen  good, 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued, 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude, 
And  Connoght  pour'd  from  waste  and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  sway'd. 


Right  to  devoted  Caledon 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  slowly  on. 

With  menace  deep  and  dread  ; 
So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering  power. 
Suspend  awhile  the  threaten'd  shower, 
Till  every  peak  and  summit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head. 
Not  with  such  pilgrim's  startled  eye 
King  Robert  mark'd  the  tempest  nigh  ! 

Resolved  the  brunt  to  bide, 
His  royal  summons  warn'd  the  land. 
That  all  who  own'd  their  King's  command 
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Should  iustant  take  the  spear  and  brand, 

To  combat  at  his  side. 
0  who  may  tell  the  sons  of  fame, 
That  at  King  Robert's  bidding  came, 

To  battle  for  the  right ! 
From  Cheviot  to  the  shores  of  Ross, 
From  Solway-Sands  to  Marshal's-Moss, 

All  boun'd  them  for  the  fight. 
Such  news  the  royal  courier  tells, 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Arrau's  dells ; 
But  farther  tidings  must  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 
These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  morn. 
Thus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 


"  My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
Our  intercourse  of  hearts  sincere 

Hath  been  to  Isabel  1 — - 
Judge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart. 
When  I  must  say  the  words,  AVe  part ! 

The  cheerless  convent-cell 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee ; 
Go  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 

On  happier  fortunes  fell. 
Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  betray'd. 
Though  Robert  knows  that  Lorn's  high  Maid 
And  his  poor  silent  page  were  one. 
Versed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man. 
Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look'd 
How  Ronald's  heart  the  message  brook'd 
That  gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell, 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 
To  think  upon  thy  better  right, 
And  keep  the  faith  his  pi'omise  plight. 
Forgive  him  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
At  first  if  vain  repinings  wake — 

Long  since  that  mood  is  gone  : 
Now  dwells  he  on  thy  juster  claims, 
And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blames — 

Forgive  him  for  thine  own  ! " — 

VOL.   II.  2  B 
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VII. 

"  No  !  never  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 

Will  I  again  as  paramour  " 

"  Nay,  hush  thee,  too  impatient  maid, 
Until  my  final  tale  be  said ! — 
The  good  King  Robert  would  engage 
Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page, 
By  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye, 
Her  lover's  penitence  to  try- 
Safe  in  his  royal  charge,  and  free, 
Should  such  thy  final  purpose  be, 
Again  unknown  to  seek  the  cell. 
And  live  and  die  with  Isabel." 
Thus  spoke  the  maid — King  Robert's  eye 
Might  have  some  glance  of  policy ; 
Duustaff'nage  had  the  monarch  ta'en. 
And  Lorn  had  own'd  King  Robert's  reign ; 
Her  brother  had  to  England  fled. 
And  there  in  banishment  was  dead ; 
Ample,  through  exile,  death,  and  flight. 
O'er  tower  and  land  was  Edith's  right ; 
This  ample  right  o'er  tower  and  land 
Were  safe  in  Ronald's  faithful  hand. 

VIII. 

Embarrass'd  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasiu-e  and  shame,  and  fear  bespeak  ! 
Yet  much  the  reasoning  Edith  made : 
"  Her  sister's  faith  she  must  upbraid, 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  dear. 
In  council  to  another's  ear. 
Why  should  she  leave  the  peaceful  cell  "2 — 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel '? — 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  agen  ? — 
How  risk  herself  'midst  martial  men  1 — 
And  how  be  guarded  on  the  way  ^ — 
At  least  she  might  entreat  delay." 
Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile, 
Saw  and  forgave  the  maiden's  wile. 
Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love. 
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Oh,  blame  ber  not ! — Avhen  zephyrs  wake, 
The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake  ; 
AVheu  beams  the  sim  through  April  shower. 
It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower ; 
And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive. 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  ! 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came. 
To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  virgin  shame. 
Pledged  by  theii"  sires  in  earliest  youth, 
He  had  her  plighted  faith  and  truth — 
Then,  'twas  her  Liege's  strict  command, 
And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 
A  ward  in  person  and  in  land  : — 
And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
Only  brief  space — one  little  day — 
Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all,  but  most  from  Ronald's  eyes — 
But  once  to  see  him  more  ! — nor  blame 
Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name  ! — 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  thought  he  had  his  falsehood  rued  ! — 
But  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  palUd  cheek  and  pensive  mien. 
And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know, 
Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 
Joy'd,  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 
High  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said, 
"Well  shall  her  sufferings  be  repaid  !" 
Now  came  the  parting  hour — a  baud 
From  Ai-ran's  mountains  left  the  land ; 
Their  chief,  Fitz-Louis,  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  with  honour,  as  behoved 
To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 

X. 

The  King  had  deem'd  the  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight, 
But  storms  and  fate  her  course  delay  : 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day. 
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When  o'er  tlic  Gillio's-liill  she  rode. 

The  kmdscaiie  like  a  furnace  glow'd, 

And  far  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne, 

The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 

In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye, 

The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie. 

And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid, 

Keserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid ; 

And  three,  advanced,  form'd  vaward-linc, 

'Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's  shrine. 

Detach'd  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 

As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 

Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears, 

A  boundless  wilderness  of  spears. 

Whose  verge  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 

Strove  far,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 

Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam, 

Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam  ; 

And  where  the  heaven  join'd  with  the  hill. 

Was  distant  armour  flashing  still, 

So  wide,  so  far,  the  boundless  host 

Seem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost. 

XI. 

Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  pass'd, 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host. 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 
The  men  of  Carrick  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark,  too,  were  there. 

And  all  the  western  land ; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  rank'd  their  files. 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  j^roudly  raised, 
The  Bruce's  royal  standard  blazed. 
And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  array'd. 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hcbrideans  worn  ; 
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But  0  !  unseen  for  three  long  years, 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountiuneers 

To  the  fair  jNIaid  of  Lorn  ! 
For  one  she  look VI — but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war — 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  mark'd  his  banner  boldly  Hy, 
Gave  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance, 
And  thought  on  battle's  desix-rate  chance. 

XII. 

To  centre  of  the  vaward-line 

Fitz- Louis  guided  Amadine. 

Arm'd  all  on  foot,  that  host  appears 

A  serried  mass  of  glinmiering  si>ears. 

There  stood  the  Marchers'  warlike  band. 

The  warriors  there  of  Lodon's  land  ; 

Ettrick  and  Liddell  Ijent  the  yew, 

A  band  of  archers  fierce,  though  few  ; 

The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan's  vale, 

And  the  bold  Spears  of  Teviotdale  ; — 

The  dauntless  Douglas  these  oljcy. 

And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 

North-eastward  by  Saint  Ninian's  shrine, 

Beneath  fierce  Randolph's  charge,  combine 

The  warriors  whom  the  hardy  North 

From  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 

The  rest  of  Scotland's  war-array 

With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay, 

AVhere  Bannock,  with  his  broken  bank 

And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 

Behind  them,  screen'd  by  sheltering  wood, 

The  gallant  Keith,  Lord  Marshal,  stoixl : 

HLs  men-at-arms  bare  rnace  and  lance. 

And  plumes  that  wave,  and  helms  that  glance. 

Thus  fair  divided  by  the  King, 

Centre,  and  right,  and  left-ward  wing. 

Composed  his  front ;  nor  distant  far 

Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 

And  'twas  to  front  of  this  array, 

Her  guide  and  Edith  made  tlieir  way. 
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XIII. 

Here  must  they  pause ;  for,  in  advance 

As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance, 

The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van, 

The  foe's  approaching  force  to  scan. 

His  line  to  marshal  and  to  range, 

And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to  change 

Alone  he  rode — from  head  to  heel 

Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel ; 

Nor  mounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight. 

But,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight, 

Reining  a  palfrey  low  and  light. 

A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 

Above  his  bright  steel  basinet. 

And  clasp'd  within  its  glittering  twine 

Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine  ; 

Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks, 

Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 

He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight. 

Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 

Of  either  host. — Three  bowshots  far. 

Paused  the  deep  front  of  England's  war. 

And  rested  on  their  arms  awhile. 

To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file. 

And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 

Should  view  the  strife,  or  daAvning  lidit. 


0  gay,  yet  fearful  to  behold. 

Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold. 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and  spears. 
With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fair. 
Was  that  bright  battle-front  !  for  there 

Rode  England's  King  and  peers  : 
And  who,  that  saw  that  Monarch  ride. 
His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side. 
Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell ! — 
Fair  was  his  seat  in  knightly  selle, 
And  in  his  sprightly  eye  was  set 
Some  spark  of  the  Plantagenet. 
Though  light  and  wandering  was  his  glance. 
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It  flash'd  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance. 

"  Know'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  De  Argentine, 

Yon  knight  who  marshals  thus  their  line  V — 

"  The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 

The  Bruce,  my  Liege  :  I  know  him  well." — 

"  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 

The  presence  where  our  banners  wave'?" — 

"  So  please  my  Liege,"  said  Argentine, 

"  Were  he  but  horsed  on  steed  like  mine, 

To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 

I  would  adventiu-e  forth  my  lance." — 

"In  battle  day,"  the  King  replied, 

"  Nice  tourney  rules  are  set  aside. 

— Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  1 

Set  on  him — sweep  him  from  our  path  ! " 

And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 

Dash'd  from  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Boune. 

XV. 

Of  Hereford's  high  blood  he  came, 

A  race  renown'd  for  knightly  fame. 

He  burn'd  before  his  JMonarch's  eye 

To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 

He  spurr'd  his  steed,  he  couch'd  his  lance, 

And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 

— As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 

The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide. 

The  Bruce  stood  fast. — Each  breast  beat  high, 

And  dazzled  was  each  gazing  eye — 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think, 

The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink, 

While  on  the  King,  like  flash  of  flame, 

Spurr'd  to  full  speed  the  war-horse  came  ! 

The  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock. 

If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock — 

But,  swerving  from  the  Knight's  career, 

Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunn'd  the  spear. 

Onward  the  baffled  warrior  bore 

His  coiu'se — but  soon  his  course  was  o'er  ! — 

High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 

And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 

Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  pass'd, 
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Fell  that  stern  dint — the  first — the  last ! — 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crash'd  like  hazel-nut ; 
The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp. 
Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse, 
Drops  to  the  plain  tlie  lifeless  corse ; 
— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon. 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  ! 

XVI. 

One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped. 
Where  on  the  field  his  foe  lay  dead ; 
Then  gently  turn'd  his  palfrey's  head. 
And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way, 
Slowly  he  gain'd  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd, 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud. 
That  risk'd  'gainst  each  adventurous  spear 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon's  shaft  survey'd 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 
"  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax  ; 
I've  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe." 
'Twas  then  Fitz-Louis,  bending  low. 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show  ; 
Edith,  disguised,  at  distance  stands. 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  Monarch's  brow  has  changed  its  hue, 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw, 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew. 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took. 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look. 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  were  there. 

XVII. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "young  Amadine  !" 
Then  whisper'd,  "  Still  that  name  be  thine. 
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Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy, 

Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and  me, 

And  sends  thee  here  in  doi;btful  hour. 

But  soon  we  are  beyond  her  power ; 

For  on  this  chosen  battle-plain, 

Victor  or  vanquish'd,  I  remain. 

Do  thou  to  yonder  hill  repair ; 

The  followers  of  our  host  are  there. 

And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear. — 

Fitz-Louis,  have  him  in  thy  care. — 

Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  go  well ; 

If  not,  in  Arran's  holy  cell 

Thou  must  take  part  with  Isabel ; 

For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn, 

Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn 

(Tlie  bliss  on  earth  he  covets  most), 

Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post. 

Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  fall 

To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all. — 

But,  hark  !  some  news  these  trumpets  tell ; 

Forgive  my  haste — farewell ! — farewell ! " — 

And  in  a  lower  voice  he  said, 

"Be  of  good  cheer— farewell,  sweet  maid  !" — 

XVIII. 

"  What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet-sound 

And  glimmering  spears,  is  wheeling  roimd 

Om-  leftward  flank  1" — the  Monarch  cried. 

To  Moray's  Earl  who  rode  beside. 

"Lo  !  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes  ! 

Randolph,  thy  wreath  has  lost  a  rose." 

The  Earl  his  visor  closed,  and  said, 

"  My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall  fade. — 

Follow,  my  household  ! " — And  they  go 

Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 

"  My  Liege,"  said  noble  Douglas  then, 

"  Earl  Randolph  has  but  one  to  ten  : 

Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid  !" — 

— "  Stir  not.     The  error  he  hath  made, 

Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may  ; 

I  will  not  weaken  mine  array." 

Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict-cry, 
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And  Douglas's  brave  heart  swell'd  high, — 
"My  Liege,"  he  said,  "with  patient  ear 
I  must  not  Moray's  death-kuell  hear  ! " — 
"  Then  go — but  speed  thee  back  again." — 
Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  his  train  : 
But,  when  they  won  a  rising  hill, 
He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  still. — 
"  See,  see  !  the  routed  Southern  fly  ! 
The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory. 
Lo  !  where  yon  steeds  run  masterless, 
His  banner  towers  above  the  press. 
Rein  up ;  our  presence  would  impair 
The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share." 
Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rode. 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad. 
That,  Dayncoiu't  by  stout  Randolph  slain. 
His  followers  fled  with  loosen'd  rein. — 
That  skirmish  closed  the  busy  day, 
And  couch'd  in  battle's  prompt  array, 
Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 


It  was  a  night  of  lovely  June, 

High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  moon, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray ; 
Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  light. 
And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright, 

Her  winding  river  lay. 
Ah,  gentle  planet !  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee  next  returning  night, 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore, 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore, 
And  piles  of  slaughter'd  men  and  horse. 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent  corse. 
And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain  ! 
But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry 
Thou  hear'st  of  wassail  revelry. 
While  from  the  Scottish  legions  pass 
The  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  mass  ! — 
Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given  ; 
There,  bands  o'er-match'd  sought  aid  from  Heaven. 
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XX. 

On  Gillie's-hill,  whose  height  commancls 
The  battle-field,  fair  Edith  stands, 
With  serf  and  page,  unfit  for  war. 
To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 
0  !  with  what  doubtful  agony- 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky  ! — 
Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun, 
And  glistens  now  Deraayet  dun  ; 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shriU, 
Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  1 
No  ! — distant,  but  increasing  still, 
The  trumpet's  sound  swells  up  the;hill, 
With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 
Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host, 
Pipe-clang  and  bugle  sound  were  toss'd. 
His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross'd. 

And  started  from  the  ground ; 
Arm'd  and  array'd  for  instant  fight, 
Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire  and  knight. 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 
The  dread  battalia  frown'd. 


Now  onward,  and  in  open  view, 

The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew, 

Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide. 

When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his  pride. 

And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 

To  all  that  bars  his  way  ! 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode. 
The  men-at-arms  behind  them  rode, 
And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  fumes, 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plumes, 
Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  known, 
And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on. 
And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them  won. 

King  Edward's  bests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side, 
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Witli  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke's  pride, 
Selected  champions  from  the  train, 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 
Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed — 
— At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 
Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent, 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent. 
"  The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent ! 

For  pardon  they  have  kueel'd." — 
"  Ay  ! — but  they  bend  to  other  powers. 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours  ! 
See  where  yon  bare-foot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands  ! 
Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneel'd, 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field." — 
— "  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  ! 
Bid  Gloster's  Earl  the  fight  begin." 

XXII. 

Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high, 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose. 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace, 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space. 

And  raised  his  left  hand  high  ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring — • 
— At  once  ten  thousand  bow-strings  ring. 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  ! 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast. 
Forth  whistling  came  the  gray-goose  wing 
As  tlie  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast. 
Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide, 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide  ; 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  banner'd  pride, 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last ! 
Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood, 
Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 
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The  Scottish  chivahy  ; — 
With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane, 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train, 
Until  the  archers  gain'd  the  plain ; 

Then,  "Mount,  ye  gallants  free  !" 
He  cried ;  and,  vaidting  from  the  ground, 
His  saddle  every  horseman  found. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toss, 
As  springs  tlie  wild-fire  from  the  moss ; 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast, 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest, 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — 
"  Forth,  Marshal !  on  the  peasant  foe  ! 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  ! " 

XXIII. 

Then  spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers'  flanks, 
They  rush'd  among  the  archer  ranks. 
No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let. 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set, 
And  how  shall  yeoman's  armour  slight 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might  ? 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avaU, 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shii-t  of  mail '? 
Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung, 
High  o'er  thek  heads  the  weapons  swung. 
And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengefid  shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout ! 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood. 
Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made  good. 
Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
Compell'd  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide. — 
Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee. 
And  bound  the  deer  of  DaUom-Lee  ! 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more  ! 
Bound  Wakefield's  meriy  May-pole  now. 
The  maids  may  twine  the  summer  bough, 
INIay  northward  look  with  longing  glance, 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 
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For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  ! 
Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en, 
Pierced  through,  trod  down,  by  thousands  slain, 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIV. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 
"  Are  these,"  he  said,  "  our  yeomen  wight  ? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before. 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore  ! 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park. 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark. — 
Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight ! 
Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might, 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  fight ! " 
To  rightward  of  the  wild  affray. 
The  field  show'd  fair  and  level  way ; 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce's  care 
Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a  pit. 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet, 

That  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 
Bushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came. 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame, 

That  panted  for  the  shock  ! 
With  blazing  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  trumpet-clang  and  clamour  dread, 
The  wide  plain  thunder'd  to  their  tread, 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 
Down  !  down  !  in  headlong  overthrow, 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go. 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field  ! 
The  first  are  in  destruction's  gorge, 
Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  urge ; — 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless  here  ! 
Loud  from  the  mass  confused  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high, 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  ! 
They  came  like  mountain-torrent  red, 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rocky  bed ; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrent's  wave 
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Wheu  swiillow'd  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil, 
Maintaining  still  the  stern  turmoil, 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortiu-ed  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own  ! 

XXV. 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight. 

Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known, 
Bold  Norfolk's  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  Vera 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword, 
And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford, 

Bottetom't  and  Sanzavere, 
Eoss,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came, 
And  Courtenay's  pride,  and  Percy's  fame — 
Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland's  war, 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years. 
At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line. 
AVith  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  tread, 
Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead. 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met. 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side, 
Piaged  the  fidl  contest  far  and  wide. 
Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried, 
Then  proved  was  Randolph's  generous  pride, 
And  well  did  Stuart's  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotland's  rojal  race  ! 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground  ; 
As  firmly  England  onward  press'd, 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest. 
And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  .breast, 

And  Slaughter  revell'd  round, 

XXVI. 

Unflinching  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set. 
Unceasing  blow  by  blow  was  met ; 
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The  groaus  of  those  who  fell 
Were  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  clang 
That  from  the  blades  aud  harness  rang, 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 
Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot, 
Both  Southern  fierce  aud  hardy  Scot ; 
And  0  !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 
What  various  motives  fired  the  strife  ! 
The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame, 
The  Patriot  for  his  country's  claim  ; 
This  Knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove, 
And  that  to  win  his  lady's  love ; 
Some  fought  from  ruifian  thirst  of  blood. 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stern,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noble  aud  the  slave, 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road. 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode, 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave  ! 

XXVII. 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins, 
Though  neither  loses  yet,  nor  wins. 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust. 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now, 
And  Randoli)h  wipes  his  bloody  brow ; 
Nor  less  had  toil'cl  each  Southern  knight, 
From  morn  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 
Beauchamp  undoes  his  visor-clasp. 
And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear. 
And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Vere ! 
TJae  blows  of  Berkley  fall  less  fast. 
And  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle-blast 

Hath  lost  its  lively  tone ; 
Sinks,  Argentine,  thy  battle-word, 
And  Percy's?  shout  was  fainter  heard 

"  My  merry-men,  fight  on  !" 

XXVIII. 

Bruce,  with  the  pilot's  wary  eye. 
The  slackening  of  the  storm  could  spy. 
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"  One  effort  more,  and  Scotland's  free  ! 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock ; 
Eush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe, 
I,  with  my  Carrick  spearmen,  charge ; 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock  ! " 
At  once  the  spears  were  forward  thrown, 
Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone  ; 
The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone. 
And  loud  King  Robert's  voice  was  known — 
"  Carrick,  press  on — they  fail,  they  fail ! 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  lunisgail. 

The  foe  is  fointing  fast  ! 
Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife, 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 

The  battle  cannot  last ! " 


XXIX. 

The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  fiu'longs  back  and  more. 
Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield. 
Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field. 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd, 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce, — his  eftbrts  raise 
A  bright  but  momentary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southron  shout, 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout. 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent, 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 
That  rallying  force,  combined  anew, 
Appear'd  in  her  distracted  view 

To  hem  the  Islesmeu  round  ; 
"  0  God  !  the  combat  they  renew. 

And  is  no  rescue  found  ! 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on, 
And  see  your  native  land  o'erthrown, 
0  !  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  1" 
VOL.  IL  2  c 
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XXX. 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar, 
Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war, 
Had  uot  unmoved  iDcheld  the  fight. 
When  strove  the  Bruce  for  ScotLaiid's  right ; 
Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark, 
Old  mau  aud  stripling,  priest  and  clerk, 
Bondsman  and  serf ;  even  female  hand 
Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand ; 
But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  heard 
Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal-word, 

A  frenzy  j&red  the  throng  ; 
"  Portents  and  miracles  impeach 
Our  sloth — the  dumb  om-  duties  teach — 
And  he  that  gives  the  mute  his  speech. 
Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 
A  native  earth,  a  promised  heaven  ; 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs 
The  vengeance  for  om*  nation's  wrongs  ; 
The  choice,  'twixt  death  or  freedom,  warms 
Our  breasts  as  theirs — To  arms,  to  arms  ! " 
To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  club,  or  spear, — 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear. 
And,  like  a  banuer'd  host  afar. 
Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  war. 

XXXI. 

Ali-eady  seatter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
Reproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain. 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain. 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay ; — 
But  when  they  mark'd  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  aud  marshall'd  foe, 

The  boldest  broke  array. 
0  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due  ! 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears. 
Cried,  "Fight !"  to  terror  aud  despair, 
]\Ienaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair. 

And  cui'sed  theii-  caitifl'  fears ; 
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Till  Pembroke  turn'd  his  bridle  rein, 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 
With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain'd  the  smnmit  of  the  hill, 
But  quitted  there  the  train  : — 
"  In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left, — 
I  must  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your  trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss, 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  this  ! — 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewell !" 

XXXII, 

Again  he  faced  the  battle-field, — 
Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield. 
"  Now  then,"  he  said,  and  couch'd  his  spear, 
"  My  course  is  run,  the  goal  is  near ; 
One  effort  more,  one  brave  career. 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine." 
Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  high. 
He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

"  Saint  James  for  Argentine  !" 
And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore  ; 
But  not  uuharm'd — a  lance's  point 
Has  fovmd  his  breastplate's  loosen'd  joint, 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest ; 
Yet  still  on  Colonsay's  fierce  lord. 
Who  press'd  the  chase  with  gory  sword. 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest. 
And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored. 

And  through  his  gallant  breast. 
Nail'd  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear. 

And  swung  his  broadsword  round  ! 
— Stirrup,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave  way, 
Beneath  that  blow's  tremendous  sway. 

The  blood  gush'd  from  the  wound  ; 
And  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonsay 
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Hath  tuni'd  him  on  the  ground, 
And  laugh'd  in  death-pang,  that  liis  Made, 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid.     ' 


Now  toil'd  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done, 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  i^ress  the  Southron's  scattcr'd  rear, 
Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 
— When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  faintly  on  his  ear  ; 
"  Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  "  0  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave  ! " 
The  squadrons  round  free  passage  gave — 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near ; 
He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more. 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breast^Dlate  stream'd  with  gore, 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 
He  strove  even  then  to  couch  his  lance — 

The  effort  was  in  vain  ! 
The  spur-stroke  fail'd  to  rouse  the  horse ; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose ; — 

"  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine  ! 
My  Sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fate. 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late  : 

Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 
A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." 

XXXIV. 

Briice  press'd  his  dying  hand — its  gras]:» 
Kindly  replied ;  but,  in  his  clasp. 

It  stiffen'd  and  grew  cold — 
"  And,  0  farewell !  "  the  victor  cried, 
"  Of  cliivalry  the  flower  and  pride, 

Tlic  arm  in  battle  bold. 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 
The  stainless  fjxith,  the  manly  face  ! — 
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Bid  Niuian's  convent  light  their  shrine, 
For  late-wake  of  De  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid, 
Torch  never  gleam'd,  nor  mass  was  said  ! " 

XXXV. 

Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone. 

Through  Ninian's  church  these  torches  shone, 

And  rose  the  death-prayer's  awfid  tone. 

That  yellow  lustre  glimmer'd  pale. 

On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail, 

Rent  crest  and  shatter'd  coronet. 

Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Banneret ; 

And  the  best  names  that  England  knew, 

Claim'd  in  the  death-prayer  dismal  due. 

Yet  mourn  not.  Laud  of  Fame  ! 
Though  ne'er  the  leopards  on  thy  shield 
Retreated  from  so  sad  a  field, 

Since  Norman  William  came. 
Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battles  stern  by  Scotland  lost ; 

Grudge  not  her  victory, 
When  for  her  freeborn  rights  she  strove ; 
Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love. 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee  ! 

XXXYI. 

Tm-n  we  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  ear 
Must  from  Fitz-Louis  tidings  hear ; 
With  him,  a  hundred  voices  tell 
Of  prodigy  and  miracle, 

"For  the  mute  page  had  spoke." — 
"Page!"  said  Fitz-Louis,  "rather  say. 
An  angel  sent  from  realms  of  day, 

To  burst  the  English  yoke. 
I  saw  his  plume  and  bonnet  drop. 
When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top ; 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave. 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  step  as  light  upon  the  green, 
As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen  !" — 
"  Spoke  he  with  none  V — "  With  none — one  word 
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Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord 

Returuing  from  the  battle-field.'' — 

"What  answer  made  the  Chief?" — ■"  He  kneel'd, 

Durst  not  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low, 

Some  mingled  sounds  that  none  might  know, 

And  greeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear, 

As  being  of  sui^erior  sphere." 


Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Heap'd  then  with  thousands  of  the  slain, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  high, 
]\Iirth  laugh'd  in  good  King  Robert's  eye. 
"  And  bore  he  such  angelic  air, 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair  ? 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him?"  he  said, 
"Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid — 
Om'  will  be  to  the  Abbot  known, 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown. 
To  Cambuskenneth  straight  ye  pass. 
And  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass. 
To  pay  for  high  deliverance  given, 
A  nation's  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 
Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state, 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait. 
Om'self  the  cause,  through  fortune's  spite. 
That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rite, 
Oursclf  will  grace,  with  early  morn. 
The  Bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn." 


CONCLUSION 

Go  forth,  my  Song,  upon  thy  venturous  way  ; 
Go  boldly  forth  ;  nor  yet  thy  master  blame, 
Who  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay. 
And  graced  thy  numbers  with  no  friendly  name, 
Whose  partial  zeal  miglit  smooth  thy  path  to  fame. 
There  tvas — and  O  !  how  many  sorrows  crowd 
Into  these  two  brief  words  ! — Thei-e  ivas  a  claim 
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By  generous  friendship  given — had  fate  allow'd, 
It  well  had  bid  thee  rank  the  proudest  of  the  proud  !  ^ 

All  angel  now — yet  little  less  than  all, 
While  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below  ! 
What  'vails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall, 
Which  hid  its  own  to  soothe  all  other  woe ; 
What  'vails  to  tell,  how  Virtue's  purest  glow 
Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  fair : 
And,  least  of  all,  what  'vails  the  world  should  know, 
That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck  thy  hair. 
Is  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither  there  ! 

1  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  who  as  Countess  of  Dalkeith  had  suggested 
the  Suliject  of  The  Latj  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  otherwise  been  tlie  poet's 
generous  friend,  died  while  this  poem  was  in  the  course  of  composition. 


THE   END 
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